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THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Bristol’s Recording 


Instruments. 
Fer Pressure Temperature 
and Electrici ty. 
Silver 3 Medal, Paris Exposition. 
All Ranges, Low Prices, and Guar. 
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SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
TURNBUCKLES. 


ranch Office, 11 Broadway, New York. 
Mevelend Gite Forge and Won Con’: Cleveland, O. 


TURN BUCH UES: 


= MERRILL BRPS., 


F ounpry Lron. 
PILLING & CRANE, {22 Soci 














Lewis Block, 1 Pittsburgh 
§ 56 Pine St., New York. 





When you examine our new 
booklet (to be had for-the ask- 
ing) you may find it suf- 
ficiently interesting to repay 
you for having sent your ad- 
dress to the Advertising De- 
partment. 


American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park Building 
New York 
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Was awarded the 


PAN-AMERICAN GOLD MEDAL. 


The Atlanta Exposition, in 1895, and the Omaha Expo- e| 
sition, 1899, granted First Prize to % 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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No. 313 Broadway, N. Y. 





425 Market St., San bees” 
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SCAHALL BOILERS »"=™ 


CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS. 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, “ 
ST. LOUIS, “a 
BOSTON, the 
DETROIT, ; 
CINCINNATI, 

SAN FRANCISCO; 
PORTLAND, ORE.,, 
BUFFALO, 
BALTIMORE, . 
NEW ORLEANS. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Jenkins Bros.’ Valves — 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully eed, 
Why experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask 
your dealer for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Re- 
member all genuine are stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 


Brass Prices High, So Use Bright“Swedoh” Stamp- ee RR 
ing Steel, Easily Brass Plated and Save Money, page e 
MAGNOLIA METAL. — 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all a Bearings. 
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E WATERBURY BRASS GO. 


ANSONIA BRAss 
\) OPPER Oo. ESTABLISHED 1845. 
af C Co: Main Office and Mills at Waterbury, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Manufacturers of 


BRASS AND COPPER | 
Brass,German Silver, 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 
Copper, 


IN SHEET, ROLL, ROD, WIRE, 
BRAZED and SEAMLESS 
TUBING, 


Brass Brazing Wire, 
Spelter Solder, 


Rivets and Burrs, Metallic Eye- 
lets, Shells, 
Brasswares of every Description. 


Deoxidized Babbitt. 
NEVER HAS BEEN BEATEN, 





Ingot Copper. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Tobin Bronze 


(TRADE-MarK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser,Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt-Forgings. 





99 John Street, - . New York. 
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Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 

TUBES. . 





Ferrules and Small 








SEAMLESS BRASS 


& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 


New graph Bldg ee Sentey, Postal Tel- 
ego Office, Sein Fisher Bldg. 
Boston Office, Cor. Oliver and 


Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze & Metal Co. 


Sts. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 




















Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co.,° 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Sel-ct-at Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


BRASS Fiisiers J.J,RYAN & CO: 
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Si ebla!-"-<08 
Best Bronze, Babbitt Metals, Brass and Alominum CAST!NGS 











ESF e Preece Brass_and Aluminum Founders 





BATTLE CREEK, mron, |W. 6. ROWELL & CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


BOPRIETURS OF THE 


Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brasiers’ Bolt and BSheathingsg 


COPPER, 


CoPrwPTvERE. 


Ingot Copper! 3 Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST-. NEW YORK. 


R. A. HART, 
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THE PLUME & ATwoon MF. Cs. 


Sheet and Rol Brass 


—AND— 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERM 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVE 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Ker 
sene Burners, Lamps. Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 





22 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAG 


FACTORIES ¢ 
WATERBURY, CONN 


ROLLING MILL : 
THOMASTON, CONN. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO.., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 
CERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire, 


Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shells, Cups, Hinges 
Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 
Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 

DEPOTS : 
CHICAGO, 


"NEW YORK, BOSTON. 





JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 
AGENTS FOR 

Brooklyn Brass & Copper ‘Co. 
DEALERS IN 


COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, - New York 


Arthur T. Rutter. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING, 
256 Broadway, New York 


Sheet Brass, German Silver, Co; 
per, Brass and German Silver 
Wire, Brazed and Seamless 
Brass and Copper Tubes, Smali 
Tubing a Specialty. Brass au 
Copper Rods, Brass Ferrules 
Sheet and Ingot Copper; Spelte: 
Tin, Antimony, Lead, etc. 








“PHONO-ELECTRIC’ 


WiIRE. 


“IT’S TOUGH.” 
TROLLEY, 
TELEPHONE 

and 
TELEGRAPH 
LINES. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS Ct 
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Rushing Up a Sky- 
scraper. 


To those not familiar 
with the method of rush- 
ing up a modern sky 
scraper the accompanying 
engraving will be interest- 
ing. Dwellers in the large 
cities are accustomed to 
Aladdin like effects in 
building operations,  al- 
though constructors have 
not quite reached the re- 
sult of a palace completed 
ina night. Years no long 
er intervene between the 
demolishing of an _ old 
structure and the occu- 
pancy of its more impos- 
ing successor. Only a 
few weeks are now neces- 
sary for the establishment 
of a new landmark and 
the introduction of a new 
feature in the sky line. 
The design of the struc- 
ture and the method fol- 
lowed in its erection both 
contribute to advance the 
date of its rent receiving 
career. 

This order of architec- 
ture has been aptly de- 
scribed as a steel frame 
with a masonry overcoat. 
The speed at which the 
metal work can be assem- 
bled is only controlled by 
the delivery of the steel 
and the hoisting appli- 
ances. It is evident that 
many gangs of men can 
be worked simultaneously 
without being crowded so 
as to interfere with each 
other. This insures the 
utmost expedition in the 
erection of the frame and 
the completion of the 
floors but a step behind. 

The same may be said to 
be true of the masonry, 
which is carried forward 
in entirely distinct and 
separate units. One of 
the best examples we 
have seen—as illustrating 
the extent to which this 
subdivision may be car- 
ried—is shown in the en- 
graving, which is from a 
photograph taken ten days 
ago. This building is on 
the southeast corner of 
Broadway and Maiden 
lane, New York. It will 
be noticed that the mason- 
ry is carried forward at 
the same time in three 


distinct divisions. At present there are first two stories 
finished, then two stories of the frame: then four stories 
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RUSHING UP 


A SKYSCRAPER. 





of masonry, and above 
this three of steel. The 
third group otf masonry 


lis just been started at 
ine twelfth tloor, above 
wiich the skeleton is still 


prosressing. 


——— 


Modera Boiler Problems 


The following are the 
conclusions drawn by Col. 
ix. D. Meier in a paper 
on “ Modern Boiler Prob- 
lems,” presented some 
time since before the New 
England Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association: 

The exigencies of mod- 
ern steam practice de- 
inand concentration of the 
power producing plant in 
ininimum space. 

The grate area being 
limited in length by prac- 
tical conditions, we must 
utilize every inch of 
width. With low grade 
fuels this width becomes 
the measure of the power 
which can be produced. 
Heating surface must be 
disposed with reference to 
this width. For this the 
water tube boiler is most 
adaptable. Internally fired 
or underfired shell boilers 
have not this flexibility of 
arrangement. 

For high pressures, the 
best, most tenacious and 
most ductile materials 
must be used. These are 
defined in the American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation specifications, 
which cover also the best 
practice as to construct- 
ive details. 

Small and mainly cylin 
drical parts, with all pres- 
sures internal, which best 
withstand the high tension 
of steam, are now de- 
manded. Large shells pre- 
sent greater structural 
difficulties and collapsing 
stresses must be avoided. 
This again militates 
against fire tube boilers, 
where external pressure 
subjects the tubes’ to 
deformation and collapse 
and where larger units re- 
quire great diameter of 
parts, while the water 
tube boiler meets all these 
requirements. 

Greatest economy _§ re- 


quires high furnace temperatures, attainable only where 
the cooling of the gases by the heating surfaces can be 
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deferred till the combustion is completed. This ex- 
cludes internally fired and underfired shell boilers and 
gives preference to the water tube type. 

Rapid steaming requires large and effective liberating 
surface, presented in almost ideal conditions by the un- 
obstructed and rapidly moving water level of the sub- 
horizontal water tube boiler; vertical boilers of any 
type are precluded by this consideration. 

For cleaning the tube heating surface both inside 
and outside, i.c., removing both scale and ashes, the 
water tube boiler, with straight tubes, is immeasurably 
superior to all fire tube types. 

The universal adoption of straight tube subhorizontal 
water tube boilers by all the navies of the civilized 
world corroborates the statements above made, and for 
the same reasons cotton mills will naturally follow in 
the wake of the electrical and milling industries in 
adopting these truly modern steam producers. 
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Federal Eight-Hour Legislation. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., December 24, 1901.—The House 
Committee on Labor has notified representatives of a 
number of important industries, including counsel for 
leading manufacturers of iron and steel, shipbuilders, 
railroad companies, &c., that the so-called eight-hour 
bills now pending in Congress will be taken up at a meet- 
ing to be held January 9, when a programme of hearings 
will be adopted preparatory to a report to the House. 
Chairman Gardner states that the widest latitude will be 
allowed those who desire to speak for and against the 
eight-hour propositions, and it is probable that several 
weeks will elapse before the final vote is taken in com- 
mittee, as it will not be practicable to devote more than 
a day or two of each week to the hearings. 

Two measures are before the House Committee, one 
drafted by Chairman Gardner which follows closely the 
lines of the bill as finally reported to the House in the last 
Congress, and the other presented by Representative 
Sulzer of New York, which is understood to have been 
prepared by certain New York City labor organizations. 
The Gardner bill in the form in which it has been intro- 
duced at the present session by its author consists of but 
a single section, as follows: 

“Be it enacted, &c., that each and every contract 
hereafter made to which the United States, any Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia is a party, and every 
such contract made for or in behalf of the United States, 
or any Territory, or said District, which may require or 
involve the employment of laborers or mechanics, shall 
contain a proviso that no laborer or mechanic doing any 
part of the work contemplated by the contract, in the 
employ of the contractor or any subcontractor contract- 
ing for any part of said work contemplated, shall be re- 
quired or permitted to work more than eight hours in 
any one calendar day; and each and every such contract 
shall stipulate a penalty for each violation of the provi- 
sion directed by this act of $5 for each laborer or me- 
chanic, for each and every calendar day in which he 
shall labor more than eight hours; and any officer or per- 
son designated as inspector of the work to be performed 
under any such contract, or to aid in enforcing the ful- 
fillment thereof, shall upon observation or investigation 
report to the proper officer of the United States, or any 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, all violations of 
the provisions of this act directed to be made in each and 
every such contract, and the amount of the penalties 
stipulated in any such contract shall be withheld by the 
officer or person whose duty'it shall be to pay the moneys 
due under such contract, whether the violation of the 
provisions of such contract is by the contractor, his 
agents or employees, or any subcontractor, his agents or 
employees. No person on behalf of the United States, or 
any Territory, or the District of Columbia, shall rebate or 
remit any penalty imposed upon any provision or stip- 
ulation herein provided for, unless upon a finding which 
he shall make up and certify that such penalty was im- 
posed by reason of an error in fact. 

“ Nothing in this act shall apply to contracts for trans- 
portation by land or water, nor shall the provisions and 
stipulations in this act provided for affect so much of any 
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contract as is to be performed by way of transportation, 
or for such materials as may usually be bought in open 
market, whether made to conform to particular specifi- 
cations or not. The proper officer on behalf of the United 
States, any Territory, or the District of Columbia, may 
waive the provisions and stipulations in this act provided 
for as to contracts for military or naval works or sup- 
plies during time of war or a time when war is immi- 
nent. No penalties shall be exacted for violations of such 
provisions due to extraordinary emergency caused by fire, 
flood or danger to life or property. Nothing in this act 
shall be construed to repeal or modify chapter three hun- 
dred and fifty-two of the laws of the Fifty-second Con 
gress, approved August first, eighteen hundred and nine- 
ty-two, or as an attempt to abridge the pardoning power 
of the Executive.” 

It will be noted that Mr, Gardner has incorporated in 
his bill a provision intended to head off the opposition of 
the railroad companies by stipulating that nothing in the 
act shall apply to contracts for transportation by land or 
water. This is intended to meet the objections raised by 
representatives of the Southern Railroad in the last Con- 
gress that the law literally construed and enforced would 
interfere with the carriage of the mails, the movement 
of troops and with other Government business connected 
with transportation. 

The bill drafted by Representative Sulzer, which will 
be strongly urged upon the committee, although lacking 
the support of the American Federation of Labor, is of 
much broader scope than the Gardner bill, embracing not 
only work done by contract, but all labor or service of 
every description except that performed by common car- 
riers, or utilized in the manufacture of “ordinary sup- 
plies’ of the Government, whether such supplies are 
purchased in the open market or on contract. The prin- 
cipal provisions of Mr. Sulzer’s bill are found in the first 
two sections, as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, &c., that the time of service of all la- 
borers, workmen and mechanics employed upon any pub- 
lic works of, or work done for, the United States, or any 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, whether said work 
is done by contract or otherwise, is hereby limited and 
restricted to eight hours in any one calendar day; and 
it shall be unlawful for any officer of the United States, 
or of any Territory, or the District of Columbia, or any 
person acting for on in behalf of the United States, or 
any Territory, or said District, or any contractor or sub- 
contractor for any part of any public works of, or work 
done for, the United States, or any Territory, or said Dis- 
trict, or any person whose duty it shall be to employ or 
to direct and control the services of such laborers, work- 
men, or mechanics, or who has, in fact, the direction or 
control of the services of such laborers, workmen, or me- 
chanics, to require or permit them, or any of them, ex- 
cept when, in the opinion of the head of the department 
having the work in charge, an emergency exists, to work 
more than eight hours in any one calendar day. 

“Section. 2. That each and every contract to which 
the United States, any Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia is a party, and every contract made for or on be- 
half of the United States, or any Territory, or said Dis- 
trict, which contract may involve the employment of la- 
borers, workmen, or mechanics, shall contain a stipulation 
that no laborer, workman or mechanic in the employ of 
the contractor or any subcontractor doing or contracting 
to do any part of the work contemplated by the contract, 
shall be required or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any one calendar day, except when, in the opin- 
ion of the head of the department having the work in 
charge, an emergency exists, and each and every such 
contract shall stipulate a penalty for each violation of 
the stipulation directed by this act of ten dollars for each 
laborer, workman, or mechanic, for each and every cal- 
endar day in which he shall labor more than eight hours; 
and the inspector, or other officer or person whose duty 
it shall be to see that the provisions of any such contract 
are complied with, shall report to the proper officer of 
the United States, or any Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, all violations of the stipulation in this act pro- 
vided for in each and every such contract, and the 
amount of the penalties stipulated in any centract shall 
be withheld by the officer or person whose duty it shall 
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to pay the moneys due under such contract, whether 
be violations for which said penalties were imposed were 
y the contractor, his agents, or employees, or any sub- 
ontractor, his agents, or employees. No person on be- 
alf of the United States, or any Territory, or the Dis- 
ict of Columbia, shall rebate or remit any penalty im- 
osed under any stipulation herein provided for, unless 
pon a finding which he shall make up and certify that 
-uch penalty was imposed by reason of an error of fact.” 
The representatives of those who are opposed to the 
ight-hour bill are preparing to assail it not only on its 
ierits, but as a wholly unconstitutional measure, and the 
wint made against it in this respect will be supported 
by the citation of a decision recently rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Illinois, with regard to an 
rdinance of the city of Chicago providing that the suc- 
essful bidders for the doing of any public work must 
agree to hire no employees who are not members of la- 
bor unions, and must not allow their employees to work 
more than eight hours per day, upon penalty of forfeit- 
ing their contract. The Court, in deciding this case, said: 

“It is contended by counsel for appellant in his argu- 
ment that a provision in the specifications attached to the 
contract made between the contractor and the city of 
Chicago for the doing of work upon the improvement in 
question is illegal, as limiting the number of hours in 
each working day. The provision thus referred to is as 
follows: ‘In the prosecution of the work under these 
specifications, eight hours shall constitute a day’s labor: 
and any contractor or contractors who shall compel or al- 
low laborers or employees to work more than eight hours 
in one day shall be liable to have his contract forfeited, 
as provided by section 1687 of the Revised Code of the 
city of Chicago: Provided, however, that in case of emer- 
gency the contractor or contractors may, by and with 
the written consent of the Board of Local Improvements, 
allow laborers and employees to work extra time.’ 

“That part of this clause in the specifications which 
makes the contractor liable for a forfeiture of his con- 
tract if he allows laborers or employees to work more 
than eight hours in one day is unquestionably void and 
unconstitutional. It infringes upon the freedom of con- 
tract, to which every citizen is entitled under the law. It 
is true that a legislative act which prescribes the length 
of time amounting to a day’s work, when no special agree- 
ment upon the subject is made between the parties. is a 
valid act. But any statute providing that the employer 
and laborer may not agree with each other as to what 
time shall constitute a day’s work is an invalid act.” 

It will be noted that the Gardner bill precludes the 
possibility of an agreement between employers and em- 
ployees as to the hours of labor to be performed on Gov- 
ernment work, and penalizes the contractor who permits 
his employees to work more than eight hours. The prin- 
ciple involved in this bill is contended by counsel to be 
identical to that discussed by the Court in the decision 
above quoted. Among those who will appear against the 
Gardner bill at the hearings to be granted in January 
will be Judge J. K. McCammon, representing the Carne- 
gie Steel Company, the Bethlehem Iron Company, the 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company, &c.; L. E. Payson, repre- 
senting the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company, the Southern Railroad, &c.; ex-Secretary H. A. 
Herbert, representing the Midvale Steel Company, the 
United States Iron Works, the Bath Iron Works, &c. 
Representatives of other industries will also be heard, as 
the effect of the bill would be to greatly embarrass Gov- 
ernment contractors for army clothing and supplies, 
shoes, tents, wagons, ambulances, &c. Ww. L. ©. 


———————_ oa 


The Capital Self Hardening Steel.—Geo. Nash & Co., 
24 South Clinton street, Chicago, have been appointed 
sales agents for the new Capital self hardening steel, 
manufactured by the Dannemora Steel Works, Sheffield, 
England. It is specially intended for heavy work and 
is suited to roughing at high speeds. It requires no 
elaborate or special treatment. A tool 1%4 inches square, 
used in turning mild steel, making a cut % inch deep 
with % inch feed at a speed of 43 feet per minute, en- 
lured seven hours’ work and was found in good condi- 
tion after the test. A similar tool, working on the same 
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material with the same feed and making the same depth 
of cut at a speed of 56 feet per minute, was also found 
in good condition after a three-hour run. Other tests of 
this steel have been made with equally good results. A 
peculiarity of this steel is that it cannot be overheated 
or burnt. It is tempered by being brought to a white 
welding heat and plunged instantly into a cold air blast. 
The high heat forms a thick seale, and when the steel 
is put into use it is absolutely necessary that the tool 
should be thoroughly ground to remove all scale. 
es aaa 


English Interests in the Beaumont Oil Field. 


An important transaction is stated to have just been 
consummated whereby the Roche-Suart Syndicate of 
London is said to have purchased the Hogg-Swayne prop- 
erty, on which about three-eighths of the producing wells 
at Beaumont, Texas, are located. The purchase price is 
stated to have been in the neighborhood of $6,000,000. 
The crude oil will be carried by pipe line from the Texas 
fields to Port Arthur, a distance of about 20 miles, where 
it will be shipped by British tank steamers to various 
parts of Europe. Eleven steamers, representing a ton- 
nage of 20,000, varying in capacity from 48,000 to 35,000 
barrels, will be employed in the service. The first voyage 
is scheduled to be made from Port Arthur February 19, 
when a cargo of 35,000 barrels of crude oil will be ex- 
ported to Cette, Spain, for refining purposes. It is also 
proposed to send regular consignments to Rouen and 
Havre, France, also to Middlesbro-on-Tees and London, 
England. 

The Roche-Suart Syndicate has already issued con- 
tracts for the construction of storage tanks of large ca- 
pacity, pipe lines from the oil fields to Port Arthur and 
for the building of a refinery at that place, which in all 
will entail an expenditure of nearly $300,000. In the Port 
Arthur refinery, which will be in operation by February 
1 and will have a daily capacity of 6000 barrels, solar oil 
will be turned out for London gas companies, who in- 
tend to utilize it for the purpose of enriching the quali- 
ty of their gas. 

The British concern have already contracted with 
American shipbuilding concerns for the construction of 
four barges—two of 15,000 barrels capacity each and the 
remainder capable of carrying 12,000 barrels of oil. They 
purpose to utilize the British ocean going steam tug 
“ Stormcock,” which is 4000 horse-power. 


—_ 
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The extent to which a railroad system of any size 
absorbs capital is exhibited in a striking way by a state- 
ment recently made by the officials of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Company. Six years ago 
the reorganization of the property was completed, and 
in the period which elapsed between July 1, 1896, and 
January 30, 1901, there was an expenditure of new capi- 
tal on the system amounting to no less than $36,000,000. 
Of this amount $15,900,000 was for the construction of 
new or the acquisition of additional lines, $3,700,000 was 
for additional equipment, $2,400,000 for terminals and 
real estate, and the large sum of $14,500,000 was for 
improvements and betterments. The sources from 
which the funds in question were supplied were: Sale 
of general mortgage bonds $18,618,000, with $513,000 
from the disposal of miscellaneous property, but $17,- 
600,000 came out of the:net earnings of the system itself. 


On the London Metal Exchange the failure of William 
Sargeant & Co. was announced Friday, December 20. 
The firm were one of the oldest and best known of the 
London Exchange. It is reported that Mr. Sargeant, who 
was for many years a well-known metal broker, was long 
2000 tons of copper. It is also stated that he was on the 
wrong side of the tin market, and lost heavily on the de- 
cline of Glasgow warrants. The liabilities of the firm 
are variously estimated at from £30,000 to £60,000. Ad- 
vices from Glasgow state that the failure caused a de- 
cline in Scotch pig iron warrants, which fell to 48 shit 
lings 9 pence cash, from 55 shillings 10% pence, the que- 
tation at noon of the day previous. 
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Rail Rolling at Lower Temperatures 
During 1901. 


BY S S. MARTIN, SPARROW’'S POINT, MD 

lor vears it has been Known that light rails have a 
very much more nongranular structure than the heavy 
sections, which is caused by their being finished at a low 
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of the mills reheating their blooms find that they must 
adopt some means of cooling the bar somewhere about 
the rail rolls, so as to roll at a very much lower tempera- 
ture. To fully appreciate what low temperatures for roll- 
ing may really mean, I will briefly speak of rolling tem 
peratures. 

When steel cools from the rolling or finishing tempera 
ture there are certain points at which for an instant 
there is a retardation in the falling of the temperature, 


temperature. This structure means to the railroad 





160 Edge of llead, 4% Inch from Surface, 85-Pound Penna. 


Nection Rolled from Reheatcd Bloom. 





Center of Head, 75-Pound Rail. First Half of Ingot. 
Rolled as Hot as Possible ITeld at Final Pass 1% Minutes. 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS 


people a better wearing rail’ The latter have never de- 
veloped the reason for it. To people asking the question, 
‘Why did our rails rolled years back wear better?” we 
ean easily answer that since the rails were lighter and 
since the methods were not improved for great tonnages, 
a structure was obtained which was nearer to the non- 
granular. It has only been in the last year that the sub- 
ject has taken a practical turn in the direction of 
rolling the heavier sections (say 70 pounds and up) near- 
ev the temperature of the lighter rails. When the rail- 
roads made their rails heavier the manufacturers did not 
meet promptly the necessity of rolling their heavy rails 
at a lower temperature. Now the manufacturers find 
themselves pushed to do this, with the result that some 


and sometimes a perceptible increase of heat. 


Soft steel 





No. 169 Center of Head, &85-Pound Penna, Section Rolled 


from Reheated Bloom 





1g Inch from Surface of Head, 75-Pound Rail. First 


Half of Ingot 


No. 201 


OF RAIL STEEL. 


say under 0.20 per cent. carbon, has three of these points, 
while rail steel of 0.50 per cent. carbon has only one. 
These points are called the “ points of recalescence,”’ or, 
commonly, the “ critical points.” The structure of steel 
does not change below this point to any noticeable ex- 
tent. Steel with 0.20 per cent. carbon or under has 
three of these points, at 650, 740 and 860 degrees C., 
while rail steel of, say, 0.45 to 0.55 per cent. carbon has 
only one critical point, which lies (according to different 
writers) between 700 and 725 degrees C. The structure of 
the rail depends for the size of its granules on the rate 
of cooling to the critical point, and the higher the tem- 
perature above the critical point the larger will be the 
structure can result from 


grains. Since no change of 
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nishing below the critical point, we naturally decide 
sat a rail must be rolled as near the critical point as pos 
sible to get the best structure, or in the case of rail steel 
etween 700 and 725 degrees C. If the piece of steel in 
olling is delayed at any point before finishing it will 
elp the structure directly in proportion to the amount of 
eduction in the remaining passes, because while the bat 
s being held (the temperature when starting to hold be 
g about 950 to 1000 degrees C.) the structure is crys 
illizing, and the higher the temperature the larger the 





No, 202.—Center of Head, 75-Pound Rail. Second Half of 
Ingot. 
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earlier in the rolling—in fact, the bar or bloom must not 
be reheated, but should be rolled direct from the ingot. 


In the latter case the bloom will be delivered to the rail 
rolls at a temperature of 850 degrees C.. while a reheated 
bloom will be delivered at 1000 degrees C., or more. I 
Want to emphasize the fact that while the rail is held be- 
fore the final pass, at a temperature above the critical 
point, it crystallizes, and the single pass which it subse- 
quently receives is incapable of breaking up the granular 
structure for more than a certain depth. This practice 





Vo. 202 1, Inch from Surface of Head, 75-Pound Rail. 


Second Half of Ingot. 





Vo. 207 From Center of Head, 75-Pound Rail 


Name as 201. 


Treatment 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS 


zranules to the critical point. Tor this reason the amount 
of reduction greatly influences the granular structure, 
and it should be considerable in order to move _ the 
zrains to any depth in the bar. The result generally ob 
tained from a number of micro-photographs of this class 
of finished rails is that the steel is nongranular just as 
far as the reduction in the last pass thoroughly moves 
the mass, which for a 5 per cent. reduction will be from 
1g to 4 inch: the rest of the distance to the center of the 
head becomes abruptly more granular from the to 4 
inch until the center of the head, which shows the larg- 
est granules. 

It thus seems that to obtain a nongranular structure 
throughout the rail the temperature must be reduced 


Vo. 207 \% Inch from Surface of Head, 75-Pound Rail. 


Treatment Same as 201. 


OF RAIL STEEL 


of direct rolling has been carried on for years in some 
mills in this country, and in almost all mills abroad. 
There is no trouble with a granular structure, while the 
inills rolling reheated blooms have run hard against very 
granular structure, and thus have this year introduced 
the method of holding the bar before the last pass. This 
has greatly improved their structure, but it is not as ho- 
mogeneous as a structure obtained by direct rolling, as 
the temperatures are so much above the critical point 
that the steel becomes granular so easily while being 
held for the cooling before the final pass. 

The microscopic study of rails from these different 
methods of rolling is interesting, and plainly shows that 
the bar must be kept at a lower general or average tem- 
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perature to get the best structure throughout. Usually 
the method of holding for one and three-quarters to two 
minutes at 900 to 1000 degrees C. before the bar goes 
through the finishing pass allows a very granular struc- 
ture to develop, which the reduction of the last pass of 
5 per cent. will not destroy to a greater depth than \ to 
4 inch toward the center of the head, which, as far as 
temperature is concerned, is far enough above the critical 
point to do some more crystallizing after the finishing. If 
not, the granular structure found comes from the first 
cause explained—i. e., a per cent. of reduction too small 
to reach the center effectively. 

Our microscopists publish occasionally micro-photo- 
graphs showing the structure obtained by forging at 
certain known temperatures, measured with the Lecha- 
telier pyrometer. Prof. Albert Sauveur has published 
such a set showing steel forged at 650, 850 and 1100 de- 
grees C., which, if used as a standard for comparing the 
structures obtained in rails, gives at once a method of 
knowing actually what temperature the rail had when 
cooling after being finished and just how far above the 
critical point. Without a doubt, the proper way to get at 
this matter of rolling temperatures is through the micro- 
scope. This idea is rapidly gaining ground, and the 


No. 208.—Center of Head, 75-Pound Rail. Direct Rolled Rail. 
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The following micro-photographs explain the above ar 
ticle, and were obtained in the following manner: 

No. 201 was the first half of an ingot rolled as hot as 
possible through the ten passes of the rail rolls to the 
final pass and there held 1% minutes; then through th 
finishing pass. 

No. 202 was the other half of the same ingot, held be 
fore going into the rail rolls for two minutes; then sent 
through the 11 passes at this reduced temperature. 

No. 207 was treated the same as No. 201. 

No. 208 was treated the same as No. 202. 

No. 169 was rolled from a reheated bloom, and sent 
through the mill extremely hot up to the last pass and 
there held two minutes. This rail had a shrinkage in 30 
feet of 514 inches, but shows a structure that is not homo- 
geneous, while a direct rolled rail will give a structure 
similar to Nos. 202 and 208, and still on account of no 
special manipulation will have shrinkage of but from 5% 
to 6 inches. 

The magnification throughout was 50 diameters. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company.—The H. W. 
Johns Mfg. Company of New York and the Manville 
Covering Company of Milwaukee, each company having 








No, 208.—% Inch from Surface of Head, 75-Pound Rail. 
Direct Rolled Rail, 
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microscopists deserve great credit for the manner in 
which they have brought forward the microscope prac- 
ticably. 

I am rather disappointed at the method which the 
railroad people use to decide what the temperature has 
been by putting into their specifications a shrinkage 
clause, in the belief that this will insure a nongranular 
structure and hence a low rolling temperature. This is 
not the correct idea, because shrinkage of different steels 
varies. Then, too, it is so easy to vary shrinkage by hold- 
ing at the last pass, by running the engine slowly which 
drives the finishing rolls, and by the application of water 
both before (which will help the structure) and after 
(which does not generally have much effect, as steel is 
near the critical point). Now'a nongranular structure of 
the rail is ideal, although not practicable, but the require- 
ments of the railroads are such that the mills are all 
striving to outdo one another in getting as low a tempera- 
ture as possible and also have the head of the rail homo- 
geneous. Microscopic examination will give the true re- 
sult, something that cannot be influenced by mankind, as 
shrinkage can. 

In conclusion I desire to remind my readers that 
shrinkage continues under the critical point, and hence 
does not in the least help or indicate the structure. So it 
seems that shrinkage is very misleading to the railroad 
people. 


been closely identified as handling the goods manufac- 
tured by the other, have consolidated their interests. 
This consolidation is to take effect January 1. The new 
company, whose capital stock will be $3,000,000, will be 
known as the H. W. Johns-Manville Company. The 
officers of the new company will be: T. F. Manville, 
president; C. B. Manville, vice-president; George W. 
Gladwin, vice-president; F. R. Boocock, treasurer, and 
H. E. Manville, secretary. James G. Cannon will be 
chairman of the Board of Directors. C. R. Manville will 
be manager of the Western Department, and he, with 
C. B. Manville, will remain in Milwaukee. T. F. Man- 
ville and H. E. Manville will remove to New York. The 
new company are ‘rapidly completing a plant at Mil- 
waukee for the manufacture of carbonate of magnesia 
and mineral wool. When this plant is completed the 
company will be prepared to furnish a most complete 
line of all grades of steam pipe and boiler coverings and 
asbestos goods of all descriptions. 
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The Neptune Meter Company of New York have been 
awarded a contract for the city of Cleveland involving 
6000 water meters, with an option of 5000 more. The 
contract includes 5000 5-inch meters, including connec- 
tions and cast iron frost bottom, at $6.75 each; 800 %-inch 
meters, at $9.45; 200 1-inch, at $13.50. 
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The Hunt Electric Locomotives. 


The C. W. Hunt Company of West New Brighton, N. 
Y., have for many years been manufacturing a complete 
system of industrial railways; their standard gauge be- 
ug 21% inches. This system is in general use in many 
arge works, both in this country and abroad. The va- 
ious types of cars manufactured by them for transport- 
ing different kinds of materials are probably familiar to 
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The motors are not mounted between the wheels, In 


accordance with the usual street railway practice, be- 


cause the space is extremely small, and if the motors 
were so mounted the room below the platform would be 
filled with motors, gears and connections, so that it 
would be difficult to inspect the various parts. It would 
also bring the motors and gears so close to the track that 
the machinery could not be protected from dust or mud. 
The gear wheels have machine cut teeth, and are 
































many of our readers. It may not be so generally known, 
however, that the company also manufacture storage 
battery electric locomotives for hauling these cars. These 
locomotives are carried on two swiveled eight-wheel 
trucks, with every wheel a driver, thus enabling the lo- 
comotive to ascend moderate grades. The energy is fur- 
nished from a storage battery which is recharged at 
night or at intervals during the day, when the locomotive 


mounted on steel shafts, ground true on dead centers, 
and run in bearings with removable bushings. All the 
gearing, shafts and bearings are inclosed in an oil tight 
circular case. 

For the class of service required of these locomotives, 
their operation by storage battery is a decided advan- 
tage over electric locomotives to which the electric en- 
ergy is supplied by trolley wires. In almost every case, 
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THE HUNT ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


is not in demand. Two independent electric motors are 
used, either in series, or in multiple, depending upon the 
speed and torque required. 

A difference of level in the floors of workshops is a 
fruitful source of expense when articles are moved by 
hand. This disadvantage disappears with the locomo- 
tive, as it will easily carry its load up moderate grades, 
and, as it runs with perfect freedom around curves of 
12 feet radius, there is no difficulty in reaching any part 
of the works. 


the first cost of the battery is less than the cost of the 
wires, including the expense of erecting them in position, 
and the maintenance is far less than for trolley wires. 
The battery locomotive can instantly run on any track, 
regular or improvised, while the trolley locomotive can 
run only where wires are installed. Trolley wires can- 
not conveniently be run in erecting shops, machine shops 
or under overhead crane, while the battery locomotive is 
efficient wherever a track is laid. Electric locomotives 
operated by trolley are also an element of danger on ac- 
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count of the sparking at the contacts, this being par- 
ticularly true where there are many switches, cross overs 
and curves. With the storage battery locomotive, how- 
ever, there are no troublesome overhead wires and no re- 
turn current to pass from wheel to track. The fire risk 
is therefore reduced and correspondingly favorable in- 
surance rates are obtainable. Of course, these locomo- 
tives are not recommended for long hauls or long and se- 
vere grades, but they are particularly suitable for use in 
yards or intermittent work. If the locomotive is not at 
work no power is used or wasted, and, if it is at work, 
only the power needed to do the work is taken. 





—_— 


Notes from Great Britain. 


Back from the States, 

Charles Dorman of the well-known firm of Dorman, 
Long & Co., Limited, of Middlesbrough, England, who 
has just returned from the United States, where he has 
made a tour in company with Guy Wrightson of Head, 
Wrightson & Co., gives his impressions as follows: “ Not- 
withstanding the fact that there seems nothing which 
can possibly prevent the United States from being the 
steel producing country of the world in the near future, I 
see no reason why we in Cleveland, with our cheap pig 
iron (for surely with uor coal and ironstone within such 
short distance of one another, and with our blast fur: 
naces at the mouth of the river Tees, we can put pig 
iron f.o.b. as cheaply as the Americans can ever hope 
to do, should not be able to produce steel for export at a 
less price than can be done in America. The Americans 
have a purer pig iron, and can obtain a larger output 
from their open hearth furnaces, and with this advantage 
the difference in cost between their pig iron and the steel 
ingot is bound to be less than in our case; but their works 
are many miles from the seaboard, so that the railway 
rates they have to pay should more than neutralize the 
advantage they have over us in their purer pig iron. This 
is as far as the manufacture of steel ingots is concerned: 
in other respects, they have no advantage over us. Their 
steel works, rolling mills, bridge building works, &c., are 
certainly magnificent and complete in every way, with up 
to date labor saving machinery, but if we choose to spend 
the money we can have similar works in Cleveland. 
What we want is that that spirit of energy and * push’ 
and ‘ never-say-die,’ which is possessed by every man 
connected with the iron and steel works in the United 
States, from the manager down to the laborer, be in- 
stilled into our own people. In the United States the 
workman feels that it is to his best advantage to co-op- 
erate with the foremen and managers of the works in 
which he is employed in such a manner that the plant is 
worked to its full capacity, whereas in England this spirit 
of co-operation is conspicuous by its absence and the 
mens’ unions only too often restrict the output rather 
than help the masters to increase it. But I feel sure that 
there will soon be an end to this state of things, - _d that 
men and masters alike will follow the example of the 
Americans, and both use the common sense they un- 
doubtedly possess to greater advantage.” It will be seen 
that Charles Dorman is not unduly depressed with the 
present marked superiority of American methods. He 
sees no reason why Englishmen should not put down roll- 
ing mills in every way identical with the American, and 
if this is done, he thinks English makers would be able 
to put steel beams, plates, angles, rails, or any class of 
rolled steel, f.o.b. Middlesbrough, at a lower price than 
the Americans. His opinion should be worth something, 
for he is connected with ote of the most successful trad- 
ing concerns in the north of England. The report has 
been issued, and the annual meeting held, of Dorman. 
Long & Co., Limited. From this I observe that the profit 
for the year is close upon $600,000, 8144 per cent. being dis- 
tributed in dividend upon common stock. It is worth not 
ing that last year this firm paid 15 per cent., and many 
shareholders were expecting that as the profits were 
about the same, so also would be the dividend. The 
chairman of the company, however, is of opinion that as 
there has been a heavy fall in prices without a corre- 
sponding reduction in cost, it is wise to pay a very con 
servative dividend. 
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Shortage of Iron Ore. 

The marked prosperity of the last few years has 
tended to hide the serious economic condition of the iro 
trade of this country. During the past few years I hav: 
several times drawn attention in these columns to tik 
growing menace confronting the trade in the shortage o 
high grade ores. Some manufacturers have put off th: 
evil day in the optimistic thought that probably new 
processes would be discovered whereby low grades ores 
could be improved in value. Nothing has come of this 
not even the Edison scheme. Last October the Statis/ 
pointed out that there cannot be more than 15,000,000 
tons of ore remaining in the Bilbao mines. This is strong- 
ly disputed, but I imagine it is near the truth. That 
there is a shrinkage in the supply is evidenced by the re 
turns, for in 1899 Bilbao exports were 5,500,000 tons, and 
this year they will be slightly under 4,500,000, notwith 
standing the fact that both England and Germany have 
been pressing keenly for supplies. The Statist went fur- 
ther, and pointed out that not only was there a growing 
diminution m quantity, but also that the average quality 
also shows decline. The explanation given of the word 
“ average ” is as follows: “ In former days, when only the 
richer ores were shipped and low grades were simply left 
in the mines or tumbled over into waste heaps, ‘ rubio’ 
ore used regularly to analyze here about 52 per cent. or 
not much below it. But as the good ore has been re- 
duced in quantity inferior ores have been shipped to 
make up the quantities required, and thus while 52 pe: 
cent. ore still comes it comes in smaller and smaller 
quantities, while cargoes of low test stuff are now sent 
that formerly would not have received ship room. Thus 
it is that the average quality of the ore shipped from 
Bilbao has greatly deteriorated.” If these facts be true, 
it necessarily follows that unless some new ore fields are 
discovered it cannot be many years before the iron trade 
of this country and of Germany will be in a parlous con- 
dition, or certainly it will be placed at a serious disad- 
vantage with American competition. Spain is said to 
possess other ore fields, but up to now nothing definite is 
known, and many attempts at opening up ore fields in the 
south of Spain have proved a failure. The Seville dis- 
trict has some fairly rich deposits, but they are in the 
hands of three Scotch firms of ironmasters who retain 
the output entirely for their own furnaces. Other ores 
which have been tested have either too much silica or 
too much phosphorus or too small a porportion of iron. 
A cargo of Newfoundland ore has just been discharged 
at Ardrossan. This does not compare with the Spanish 
ore, and comment is made upon the fact that ore for mix- 
ing purposes was taken from Spain to Cape Breton by 
the very ship which brought from Cape Breton pig iron 
to Glasgow. The Newfoundland ore contains more than 
0.02 per cent. of phosphorus. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is thus stated by the Statist: “ The point, then, is 
this—that next to Lake Superior (where, by the way, it 
is said that signs of the end can be discerned), which is 
too far from us, and Spain, which is becoming exhausted, 
the only ironstone fields open to us are those of New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia. The ore there is cheap, and 
can be brought cheaply across the Atlantic, but it is not 
adapted for the making of Bessemer iron. At Cape 
Breton it is about to be used for the making of steel by 
the basic process, as in the Southern States of America, 
and, to a large extent, in Germany. In this country there 
are, we believe, only seven basic furnaces in Cleveland 
and four in Seotland. The revolution in the British in- 
dustry, then, must begin with the construction of basic 
furnaces for the utilization of the phosphoric ores that 
soon will be all that is available. But that will not suffice 
to preserve our steel making industry until we merge 
smelting and steel making in one continuous and econom- 
ical process.” 

Municipal Foreign Contracts. 


At a recent meeting of the Salford Town Council it 
was stated that the Leeds Steel Works had sent in a 
tender at £7 per ton for 850 tons of steel rails. At the 
same time a Belgian tender was offered at £6 per ton. 
The committee ordered 200 tons for immediate delivery 
from Leeds and 600 tons from the Belgian firm, as the 
latter could not supply within less than eight weeks. A 
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motion was made that the lowest tender of the English 
firms should be accepted, but the recommendation of 
the Tramways Committee was approved. On the same 
day, at a meeting of the Manchester City Council, ob- 
jection was raised to a recommendation that the council 
should give a contract to the value of £113,000 for elec- 
trical plant to the Electrical Company, Limited, Ger- 
many. It was stated that if the contract were given to 
an English firm there would be a difference of no less 
than £36,000. The British Westinghouse Company’s 
tender was £16,000 more than the German. It was 
pointed out that this would have to be made in America, 
as the British Westinghouse Company’s factory in Man- 
chester would not be ready until next July. 


Some Open Contracts. 


There are quite a number of open contracts for water 
pipes and bridges. Thus, in connection with the Bake- 
well Water Scheme, cast iron pipes will be required in 
building a reservoir to hold 115,000 gallons. For the 
laying and jointing of the southern section of the second 
line of pipes, from Thirlmere to Manchester, the tenders 
should be sent to the German Water Works Committee, 
Water Works Offices, Town Hall, Manchester, by Janu- 
ary 7. The works extend to about 14 miles of cast iron 
pipes 44 inches diameter, 10 miles of 40 inches diameter, 
and *, mile of steel pipes at various points upon the line 
of works. The contract includes the fixing of the valves 
and iron work, the enlargement of existing wells, and 
other work connected with the second line of pipes. 
Pumping machinery is required at Rochford, Essex. The 
contract is for the making, erecting, setting to work and 
maintaining in good order for six months two oil en- 
gines, two sets of 3-throw deep well pumps fitted with 
Ashley’s patent buckets, two sets of horizontal 3-throw 
plunger pumps for high service, and all necessary 
gearing, pipes, valves and other fittings for the Roch 
ford Rural District Council. Each set of deep well 
pumps is to be capable of raising 16.32 cubic feet of 
water per minute to a total hight of 235 feet, including 
friction, and each set of high service pumps is to be 
capable of raising 16 cubic feet of water per 
minute to a total hight of 358 feet, including 
friction. Tenders must reach Frederick Gregson, 
clerk of the District Council, Southend-on-Sea, on 
January 6. Another little contract is for re-erecting 
the Crown Bridge, near Griffithstown, South Wales. 
Tenders must reach the clerk of the Panteg Urban Dis- 
trict Council, Club Chambers, Pontypool, on January 
10. The Norwegian State Railways ask for tenders for 
the supply of water pipes as follows: 200 miles of 5-inch, 
100 miles of 4-inch and 1700 miles of 3-inch cast iron 
socket pipes, turned, bored and dipped, besides irregular 
fittings, stop valves, taps, &c. The Norwegian Govern- 
ment gives a preference of 15 per cent. to native tenders. 
All tenders must reach the Norwegian State Railways 
at Christiania not later than January 20. From the fore- 
going contracts, which constitute only one hundredth 
part of those already published, it will be seen how 
large a part is now being played in the use of cast iron 
pipes by the various governing authorities in England. 
Reservoirs are now being built in every part of this 
kingdom, and consequently the demand for pipes is like- 
ly to increase rather than decrease. 


A Little Lesson in Reciprocity. 


M. Francis Laur, a mming engineer and a former 
Deputy, has addressed a petition to the French Senate, in 
which he calls attention to the American Steel Trust, 
with its capital of 4,500,000,000,000 of francs, and its 
possible effect upon the European market. M. Laur 
points out that steamers have been constructed for the 
purpose of bringing steel direct from the Great Lake dis- 
trict of America to English and German ports, and that 
numerous cargoes of 3000 to 4000 tons have already 
been shipped. France is menaced by the trust as well 
as England and Germany, and with a view to protecting 
French industry the petitioner suggests that there should 
be a modification in the French customs duties, follow- 
ing the example of Russia. M. Laur states that there 
is a great difference between the French and American 
tariffs. For instance, American machine tools, upon 
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their importation into France, pay a duty of: For 
machines weighing 250 kilos and less, 70 francs the 100 
kilos; for machines weighing from 250 to 1000 kilos, 20 
franes the 100 kilos, and for machines weighing 1000 
kilos and above, 15 francs the 100 kilos. These rates 
represent 10 per cent. ad valorem, while French ma- 
chinery and other metal goods pay upon importation 
into the United States an ad valorem duty of 45 per cent. 
The committee to which this petition was referred re- 
port favorably upon the arguments set forth by M. Laur 
and propose to refer the same to the President of the 
Council for submission to the Minister of Commerce, in 
order that he may consider in what way the French 
metallurgical and machinery industries may be protected. 


The Lesson of the German Trade Depression. 

There is a great deal to be learned from the German 
trade depression, an analysis of which I recently sent 
you. It is earnestly to be hoped that beyond the simi- 
larity of exceptional trade prosperity at a given period 
uo further resemblance will be observed between Amer- 
ica and Germany. The first sign of the German collapse 
Was a decreasing demand in the most necessary iron 
products, and it soon became evident that, merchants 
who had bought enormous lines of iron and steel on 
speculation were bound to encounter misfortunes of all 
kinds. The heavy purchases of the merchants of course 
compiicaied the situation all around, for the rolling mills 
and makers of partly finished and finished iron found 
themselves in keen competition with the merchants, not 
only to obtain what few orders were going, but also in 
the direction of cutting prices right and left. Thus the 
rolling mill syndicates who had fixed the price of rolled 
iron at 210 marks per ton came down in price in rapid 
stages to 120 marks. Even then they failed to attract 
home consumers. To make matters worse, the pig iron, 
coal and coke syndicates of Westphalia refused posi- 
tively to listen to any suggestion that they should, under 
the circumstances so suddenly arisen, reduce prices on 
current contracts. And now comes one of the astound- 
ing facts of the crisis. Both merchants and manufac- 
turers were so wildly confident that they were merely 
beginning their trade boom that they had given out and 
made contracts for one and two years in advance of their 
requirements, at the highest market prices. It is true 
that the syndicates refused to sell for short periods, but 
that only emphasizes the general incompetence of the 
buyers who should have met combination with combi- 
nation. Thus with demand gone they were compelled to 
fulfill their engagements with the syndicates to take 
delivery of and pay for the raw materials at famine 
prices. On the top of all this came the excesses com- 
mitted by the promoting and financial gangs. The fu- 
turity did not even stop here, for the banks were hypno- 
tized by the financiers and fell an easy prey to the temp- 
tation to exploit the general investor. The electrical in- 
dustry has been the greatest sufferer. Not only were the 
old, well-known electric companies enlarged time and 
time again, but a whole bunch of mushroom undertak- 
ings grew up in the night like Jonah’s gourd. Naturally 
severe competition followed. One way of keeping things 
going was by converting the tramways from horse into 
electric motion. The Steck Exchange began to bid wild- 
lv for the control of this, that and the other electrical 
company; prices were run up to such a point that the 
winners found that they had paid far too much for the 
concerns they sought to control, and so things came 
down with a clatter. Further, the electrical companies 
could not confine themselves to their own function, but 
became financiers for tramways and similar undertak- 
ings. The last straw to break the back of the mar- 
ket was the downfall of the Leipziger Bank. The 
news of this came like a thunderbolt, and from exces- 
sive buoyancy everybody was plunged into unprece- 
dented gloom. Those who have concerned themselves 
with large combines which control their special 
industry from the raw material to the finished article 
will be interested to read that no iron works which were 
using other than their own raw material were able to 
continue the distr:bution of dividends; companies which 
in the previous year had paid 20 per cent. had to sus- 
pend all payments. And now for the future. A writer 
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who is well acquainted with the situation says: “ Slow, 
very slow. and painful will be the recovery to a healthy 
gtate of business; the wounds opened by the crisis in 
every direction are too deep and serious to admit of 
rapid healing. But this healing process has undoubtedly 
begun; there are unmistakable signs of successful re- 
sistance to the effects of the disaster. It is, for instance, 
a hopeful indication that the iron and steel trades have 
resolutely put their hand to the plow to extricate them- 
selves from the slough of despond in trying to make good 
the falling off in the home trade by increasing exports. 
And the change for the better in the American steel in- 
dustry has most opportunely afforded a means to the de- 
sired end. For in America the depression which really 
was the primary cause of the German breakdown has en- 
tirely disappeared, so much so that the German iron and 
steel works can now look to the United States as a buyer 
of their surplus output. It has, for instance, not long 
ago become possible for their mills to deliver iron as far 
as west of Pittsburgh, right into the heart of the Ameri- 
ean iron industry, at prices, it must be admitted, which 
excluded any benefit remaining for the German seller. 


-But this production at prices leaving no profit, and in 


many instances a loss, is really the characteristic of the 
present economic position of the chief German industry, 
the manufacture of iron and steel and of all the indus- 
trial undertakings affiliated with it.” Of course this sud- 
den contraction of the German market has adversely af- 
fected Great Britain, for Germany is our best customer. 
On the other hand, Great Britain is America’s best cus- 
tomer, and so unless strong action is taken, both in Great 
Britain and America, in the immediate future we shall 
find this trade depression moving round in a vicious 
circle. 
A Big Contract Secured. 


The India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works 
Company, whose works are at Silvertown, London, have 
secured the contract for the large Pacific cable which is 
about to be put down. This ends the various rumors 
which have been going round for some time past. 


American Iron and Steel in England. 


From the two subjoined tables it will be seen that 
there i sonce more a slight tendency toward shipping 
American iron and steel over here. It will be observed 
that the shipments of pig iron from America to England 
during the month of November were the highest for 
seven months, and of unwrought steel the highest for 
five months. It does not amount to much, however, as 
will be observed by looking at the totals for the three 
previous years, 1900, 1899 and 1898: 


I.—Pig Iron. 
1900. 1901. 
Tons. Tons. 
January ....... Renee eieie dunce w arate 5,742 12,847 
EY (cb cachccke Wid nab ad. eae ke wile 2,356 8,766 
ES Se ee ikaw see eure 4,688 2,910 
ee a a ts yee in ale ie sie No lak Side 1,853 788 
LEG No pce Ra as be cee ee 1,629 1,510 
SS i 5 phe G ieknckanaxdhs ska keene 4,829 346 
Rs tbs bond ae eas bath bi aes oka ete 3,121 319 
DE Sates hab bterd.s HGS ahh wale 7,282 801 
NS re ee ere eeepc 8,829 355 
October Dae ete Fi aad eke 11,041 1,261 
November ...... E aiatelnk eo eae ere 28,759 2,374 
Tons. 

eS ee en 94,282 £350,649 

CID a i wxiqucinaan 80,988 219,715 

Ns ict Cate eet ... 76,356 180,614 

II.—Unwrought Steel 
Tons. Tons. 
1900. 1901. 
DEN ibaa bev ane ehh es sed ee khe ot oe 409 16,647 
February a swten ia: o Scetie wiarkl aah cents 369 16,405 
March . ee eee ate cater oes 585 5,804 
I A 0 a aaa ar ieee 2,632 5,275 
May data ica Soles hele oa eubiols set a eae ee 3,247 
June ... AE earn ire re NL Aerie ces, 5 @ 14,988 412 
July ee ee eee eS 10,200 65 
August . Fibs waS Saks okies cutee 11,883 605 
September eee See 238 
I gt abcd 5a aes ie Ge bs ee le yin ares 31,217 572 
NE ak dare wie apple fe ke oe bette ak 32,643 1,050 
Tons 

Year 1900 ; 157,628 £1,011,851 

Year 1899 : ... 59,875 288,706 

SS 29.374 158,689 

8. G. H. 
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A Chimney Failure. 


The following article, by William W. Christie, we take 
from the Railroad Gazette: 

In November, 1899, the Hoepfner Refining Company, 
Hamilton, Ont., began building an octagonal red brick 
chimney 200 feet high with an octagonal flue 8 feet in 
diameter of the inscribed circle, this diameter being the 
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A CHIMNEY FAILURE. 


same from top to bottom. It was a single shell and at 
the pedestal the outside was square. The wall thickness 
at the top was 26 inches, and at the bottom 66 inches at 
the thinnest part of the octagonal flats. The building of 
the chimney continued through the winter, and the. brick 
was laid in lime mortar. From freezing and thrawing, 
variations in vertical alignment were found and re- 
ported and additional work was lined up to correct these 
changes. Another feature of the work that should be 
mentioned is the use of some large round boulders in 
the pedestal walls, some of which were laid bare within 
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4 inches of the outer faces of the wall when finally the 
chimney collapsed and the brick work slid off of these 
boulders. Early in April, 1900, when the spring thaw 
came, the chimney indicated collapse and the failure 
came at 1 o’clock a.m., April 18, 1900. 

The chimney walls had no offsets such as are com- 
monly used in similar structures. The collapse, by slid- 
ing down of the masonry, as shown in the ragged line of 
the illustration, did little damage to the subfoundation 
and the limestone base, which extended about 4 feet 
above the ground. The flue inlet was below ground and 
the shaft had therefore not been weakened by it. It was 
decided to rebuild the chimney at once, and the writer 
of this article designed the new chimney, and its erection 
was begun in June of the same year. The subsoil was re- 
ported as blue clay, and the foundation and limestone 
work being in good condition, it was decided to repair the 
limestone base and build the new shaft upon it. The 
cross section of the new chimney is circular, and thus, 
with the same outside diameter at the base as the out 
side dimensions of the original square base, and a small- 
er outside diameter at the top, a much thinner wall j 
used and a safe design obtained with a much smaller 
quantity of brick. 

The exterior of the new shaft has three tapers, and 
the masonry is of common red brick, laid up in Portland 
cement mortar. At every 6 feet in hight an endless band 
of wrought iron is built in the wall to bind it together, 
and the whole is capped with cast iron, in six sections. 
upon which are secured six lightning rods connected to a 
band about the cap, and to a copper tape leading down 
the side to a charcoal bed in the ground. The fire brick 
lining was laid up 35 feet above the ground, 4% inches 
thick, 8 feet inside diameter, and entirely independent of 
the shaft. 

Comparing the original design with that of the new 
chimney we have: 


Tons per Pounds per 
square foot square inch 7-Wall thickness.—, 
on earth at base of At top. At bottom. 
Chimney. bearing. brick work. Inches. Inches. 
Se. eek daw 1.94 117 26 66 
PN ice Kaden ae 1.164 89.3 13 42 


120 pounds per cubic foot was used in calculations. 

The new chimney was completed early in the fall of 
1900. From the tabulation it is seen that by judiciously 
placing material much may be saved in careful designing. 


<i 
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By invitation of Sir Marcus Samuel and the managers 
of the Shell Transport & Trading Company, Limited, a 
jarge number of shipowners and marine engineers lately 
visited the steamer “Clam” prior to her departure from 
the Thames for Philadelphia. The object of the inspec- 
tion was to demonstrate the success of liquid fuel, and the 
logs were produced to show that for two years the steam- 
er had been achieving far better results with oil than had 
previously been possible with the best Welsh coal. It 
was stated that in actual experience 18 tons of oil gave 
more heat than 28 tons of coal, and Sir Marcus Samuel 
said that the proportion would be much greater in fa- 
vor of oil now that means had been devised for remov- 
ing water from the product. The “Clam” has for two 
years relied solely upon Borneo oil, and her experience 
has been such as to induce the Shell Company to send a 
fleet of 18 steamers to sea burning the same kind of fuel. 
The company claim that from their fields in Borneo they 
can supply 100,000 tons of oil a day, but the opening of 
new resources in Texas will enable them to meet the re- 
quirements of the whole western hemisphere. 


‘fhe Railroad Gazette says: “‘ We believe that we are 
uccurate in saying that the new freight equipment au- 
thorized by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company num- 
bers now 20,615 cars, and of these cars 19,615 are ordered. 
It is supposed that all of these will be delivered by the 
middle of next summer. These cars are placed as fol- 
lows: Pressed Steel Car Company, 12,686; American Car 
& Foundry Company, 5150; Illinois Car & Equipment 
Company, 1275; Altoona, 400; the Pullman Company, 104. 
Besides these, 15 refrigerator cars for the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana have been ordered from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. These cars are all of 100,000 pounds 
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capacity. Of course, we do not know the contract price, 
but it is something over $1000, therefore we have here in 
round numbers $21,000,000 of equipment orders. All of 
these cars have steel under frames, and the coal cars are 
all steel. As we have said before in speaking of these 
great equipment orders, they have a certain peculiar sig- 
nificance in fixing policy and practice as regards capac- 
ity and as regards steel under frames. In both of these 
particulars this Pennsylvania order is a step of unusual 
importance.” 


Condemnation proceedings have been instituted for the 
acquisition of the property of the New York Steam Com- 
pany, on the East River front, between Fifty-ninth and 
Sixtieth streets, New York, by the city authorities for the 
purpose of constructing the Blackwell’s Island Bridge. 
The proceedings were opposed by the Steam Company 
on the ground that they were a corporation devoted to 
public uses and that their property was therefore exempt 
from acquirement by the city without special provision 
by the Legislature. The decision granting the applica- 
tion for the appointment of commissioners of estimate 
held that the company were not a public corporation 
within the meaning of the law and could not therefore 
be said to hold property to acquire which the city would 
have to receive authorization by a special act of the 
Legislature. This action will make the erection of a new 
plant necessary. provided the present plant is condemned. 
The company operate a number of steam plants through- 
out New York City, and the one referred to is designated 
as Station J. It is of about 8000 horse-power. The gen- 
eral oftiees of the company are located at 143 Liberty 
street. 


The York Haven Water & Power Company, now en- 
gaged in developing a water power on the Susquehanna 
River, below Harrisburg, Pa., are building the stone pen- 
stocks, retaining walls, &c., from plans made by the Rob- 
ert Poole & Son Company of Woodberry Station, near 
Baltimore, Md. This masonry will require about 1,600,- 
000 cubie feet of stone work, and will provide emplace- 
ment for 40 turbine water wheels. These latter will op- 
erate 20 electric generators, of 750 kw. each, generating 
a current of 2400 volts, which will be transformed to 24,- 
000 volts for transmission to the towns and cities within 
a radius of 12 to 15 miles. The order for the turbines 
and the transmission machinery for this power station 
has already been placed with the Robert Poole & Son 
Company, and it is expected that the plant will be in op- 
eration in the latter part of 1902. 


The Postal Department at Washington has decided 
that all mail matter is mailable to Porto Rico in the same 
manner as to any part of the United States. A large 
amount of merchandise addressed to people in Porto 
Rico has been held up by the New York Post Office, and 
a large quantity of it sent to the Dead Letter Office at 
Washington pending instructions. The Postmaster at 
New York has been notified to forward this mail accord- 
ing to the recent decision. 


The National City Bank of New York is considering 
plans for the erection of a bank building on the site 
of the old Custom House, which it now owns, to cost 
more than $4,000,000, and to be the finest structure of 
the kind in the world. The total cost of building and 
land, if the idea is carried out, will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $8,000,000. 





The American Locomotive Company last week turned 
out from the Schenectady plant the largest locomotive 
ever built. It is of the decapod type and weighs 275,000 
pounds. It has ten driving wheels and will be used in 
the freight service in the mountain districts on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé road. 

The John A. Mead Mfg. Company, whose New York 
offices are in the Bowling Green Building, 11 Broadway, 
are to furnish apparatus to be utilized for handling hot 
clinkers 'n the Canadian plant of the National Portland 
Cement .-Company, Limited. The plant will also be 
equipped with about $60,000 worth of Westinghouse 
electric apparatus. 
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The Decorating of Sheet Steel Painted Ware 
by [lachine [lethods. 


BY HORACE E. WHITNEY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Introductory. 

Decorating is the art of beautifying, and, as applied 
to sheet steel ware, is the process of attaching a design 
for the ornamentation of the article to which it is ap- 
plied. The impetuosity of commercialism, coupled with 
keen competition, has had the effect of not only cheapen- 
ing but of deteriorating all kinds of commodities. This 
is exemplified in a most striking manner upon the larger 
percentage of designs on the painted and japanned steel 
ware of to-day. The ornamentation of these wares, which 
is to be considered in this work, forcibly shows a cheap 
rather than a decorative quality as its aim. 

The purpose of these articles is to set forth in a very 
elementary manner a process for decorating the above 
ware, whereby the labor of manipulation and other costs 
of production may be decreased, while at the same time 
the quality and character of the design may be raised to 
a higher standard of decorative art. 

The existing methods of decorating these goods come 
under three broad divisions: 

1. The penciling or brush mode, the ideal method, is 
strictly a hand process, and its limitations are only de- 
pendent upon the skill and dexterity of the worker. It 
is the standard by which all other methods are compared 
and judged. The pressure of competition has driven hand 
work far out of the reach of the manufacturer of to-day. 

2. The stenciling method, which consists of applying 
a design by the aid of a pattern. This way is compara- 
tively cheap and simple as compared with the first, but 
it has its disadvantages. The design produced is always 
broken and unconnected. This very fact is suggestive 
of cheapness, as it shows at once that it is not hand 
work. It is evident, especially in decorating, that if the 
employment of machine or mechanical methods is even 
suggested in a design, the effect produced is at once 
cheapness. The cutting of these stencils requires a good 
deal of time and skill, and they wear out very fast. 
Quite an amount of time is used in sizing, centering and 
rubbing over the stencil. 

3. Decalcomania, which is a process of transferring 
pictures and designs to the surface which is to be dec- 
orated and permanently fixing them thereto. This proc- 
ess is practically too costly for the class of goods which 
we gre considering, on account of the expense of the 
transfers themselves, as well as the labor required for 
putting them on. 

The new process which we are to consider not only ef- 
fects a great saving in labor over the above present 
modes, but produces designs, of unlimited intricateness, 
which have the appearance of hand work. This process 
consists of applying the ornamentation by means of dies 
and rolls upon flat, round, oval and irregular surfaces. 
These dies and rolls are made of rubber, composition 
and other soft material. They can be easily and cheaply 


made, and are attachable to self centering machines, 
whereby very elaborate designs can be cheaply pro- 
duced. 


Rubber stamps have been used before and are still 
used to some extent, but their use has not been general- 
ly successful, principally because they were used by 
hand, sized by hand, and only applied to flat surfaces. A 
very important part of this subject is the sizing and au- 
tomatic feed rollers, which upon the cheaper grades of 
ware will produce with a combined size and bronze a 
complete decoration with a single operation. 

The Molds. 

The dies, which were briefly referred to in the intro- 
ductory are the first requirements of the apparatus used, 
and in order to make these we must first make a mold, 
which necessitates a wood cut or an electrotype. The 
first cost of a wood cut is rather great, depending wholly 
upon the complicacy of the design, but after one is made 
there is no limit to the number of molds which can be 
produced from it. It is better to have an électrotype 
made from it, rather than to use it direct for making the 
molds. Electrotypes are not expensive, and if one gets 
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damaged in any way another can be cheaply made. If 
the design is a small one it is well to have several made, 
so that a number of impressions can be made in the 
mold at one time, which will allow several stamps to be 
made at one vulcanization. 

In making your designs do not have too much fine line 
work, as the dies made from them readily fill with size. 
causing a heavy effect. 

It is imperative that you impress on the mind of the 
wood cutter, who usually makes his cuts for the printer. 
to cut the wood as deep as possible, leaving the line work 
projecting 14 inch, so as to give ample clearage to the 
back or unused part of the stamp, for rubber, not like 
metal, is compressible. 

We shall need a mold plate to hold the molding mate- 
rial, a chase, with set screws, to lock the electrotypes in, 
and a small press with which to make the impressions in 
the mold. This same press may be used later on to force 
the rubber into the mold in the vuleanizing process. 
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Fig. 1. 


Iron Chase and Mold Plate 


DECORATING SHEET STEEL PAINTED WARE. 

In Fig. 1 A is the chase to hold the electrotypes, B 
the mold plate, C C the distance pieces or leveling gauge, 
D D the upright guide posts or trunnions, E E E the set 
screws to lock electrotypes in the chase and §S § spiral 
springs to throw chase out of the mold. A common sec- 
ond-hand letter press will answer admirably for the 
press. 

In Fig. 1 the chase may be of any size, but a 7 x 10 
inch opening is the size which the writer has found con- 
venient. The mold plate ought to be as wide and long as 
the outside dimensions of the chase. In each corner of 
this plate an upright post or trunnion should be inserted, 
to act as guide to the chase, which should have holes 
drilled to correspond. It is essential to have two dis- 
tance pieces, 4 inch high by % inch wide, fastened to the 
plate just inside the posts, and have spiral springs placed 
around the posts so that they will lift the chase free and 
clear from the mold plate. 

Place the chase over the mold plate, enter the posts 
in the holes, and put into the press. Screw down the 
press until the chase bears equally upon the distance 
pieces. If the upright posts hit the platen of the press 
and prevent your accomplishing this, then four large 
holes should be drilled in this platen, which will allow 
the pins to go through. Release the pressure. The spiral 
springs should then throw the chase up at least 44 inch 
above the distance pieces. If all works satisfactorily af- 
ter the above trial we have our vulcanizing press, chase 
and mold plate complete and are ready to make the mold. 
We shall also need a small trowel for mixing, a steel or 
brass straight edge, which shall be just long enough to 
go between the upright posts and bear on each of the 
distance pieces, and a small marble slab for mixing pur- 
poses. 

The molding compound consists of: 

Soapstone (French chalk).... 
Plaster paris (dental plaster)........ 
Kaolin (white china clay)................ 


..1 pound 3 ounces. 
...1 pound. 
.1 pound. 
Mix these ingredients thoroughly together. 
The mixing compound is: 
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This should always be allowed to cool before using. 
Put the molding compound on the marble slab and add 
enough of the mixing compound (not over 1.5 to 2 ounces) 
to mix thoroughly to the consistency of soft putty. When 
it has been thoroughly worked together, spread it evenly 
over the mold plate. Take the straight edge, and, rest 
ing it on the distance pieces or leveling gauge, draw it 
toward you several times until the compound is spread 
evenly over the mold plate. If much of the compound 
sticks to the straight edge it is because it is too soft. 
Wait two or three minutes, which will give it time to set 
a little harder, and in the meantime scrape and wash the 
straight edge clean. It is well always to dip the ruler in 
water before using, which will aid in smoothing the sur- 
face, and at the same time prevent the compound from 
sticking to it. 

The next step is to securely lock the electrotypes in 
the chase, using great care in getting them perfectly 
level. In about five minutes from the time you first be- 
gan to mix the compound 
for the first impression. Lay a piece of tissue paper on 
the mold and a fine piece of muslin cloth over this. Slide 
the chase evenly down the trunnions until it rests on the 
springs directly over the mold and put into the press. 
Put two thicknesses of light tin strips on the distance 
pieces so as to prevent the chase going fully home. Screw 
the press down as far as it will go and then release. Re 
move the cloth and paper, and there will be a rough out- 
line on the mold. 

After waiting four minutes, brush the electrotypes 
over with benzine, remove one of the tin strips from 
each side and again screw the press down tight. After 
releasing you will find a much clearer impression in the 
mold. 

Wait another four minutes and repeat the operation 
just the same as the second time, only remove all tin 
strips and screw the press up as tight as possible. Afte) 
this impression, the bottom of the mold, where the face 
of the electrotypes has pressed, should be very smooth 
and shine as though polished. If the mold does not have 
this appearance, and is still soft enough, a fourth im- 
pression may be taken. If, on removing the mold plate 
from the press at any time, it is found that any of the 
compound remains stuck in the electrotypes, it may of- 
tentimes be remedied by making another impression, or 
by picking the compound out of the electrotype and put- 
ting some more compound, from the blank part of a mold. 
into the injured part and making another impression. 

The next and last step in mold making is to thorough 
ly dry the water out of the mold, otherwise it will crack 
when subjected to the heat of the vulcanizing process. 
This is best accomplished by subjecting it to a mild cur 
rent of hot air. If too much heat is applied at first it 
will all crack up and be ruined. The best place to dry it 
is on the bed of the vulcanizing press, to be described fur- 
ther on, with the burners turned down low. It should 
take at least two hours, and it is better not to use it un 
til the next day, especially if it is to be used more than 
once. The above plaster method of making molds is the 
one best suited for general use on account of the ease and 
cheapness of making. 

The typical mold is the steel one, as it requires no 
wood cuts, and once made it may be used forever. The 
only objection is their cost, especially if the design is 
elaborate. Steel molds can be easily and cheaply made, 
for striping and line work for decorating flat surfaces, in 
the planer. A series of small and large dot chain work, 
for border designs, may be simply made by drilling holes 
through a steel plate % inch thick and backing this 
plate with another thin steel plate. 

Molds may also be made from oxychloride of zine ce 
ment, the stereotype process as used by newspapers in 
making their matrices for their type, and of soft metals 


The Making of Rubber Dies. 


it should be in proper shape 


It is practically impossible to cast India rubber in 
molds, but it can be shaped in a mold by a combination 
of heat and pressure. 

The rubber used in making stamps is 
pared by manufacturers for this purpose. 
trouble of the novice in making rubber 


especially pre 
Much of the 
stamps arises 


from the use of vuleanized rubber, or of a 


wrong com- 
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position or thickness. 
1 yard wide and about % inch thick. 
from a light to a dark gray, and one side is covered with 


It regularly comes in sheets, about 
Its color ranges 


cloth to prevent its sticking together. A very satisfac- 
tory rubber may be purchased from Eugene Doherty, 
110 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., at about 70 cents per 
pound. 

To carry out the process of making rubber dies we 
shall need a press and an arrangement to heat it to about 
300 degrees. The letter press used in making our molds 
is well suited, and should be fastened on a bench which 
has had a hole previously cut through about the size of 
the base of the press, leaving just room enough for the 
screws to fasten the outside edges strongly to the bench. 
If convenient, pipe four Bunsen gas burners, in the form 
of a cross, under the bench so that the flames just touch 
the bottom of the press. It is well to put a sheet iron 
oven or hood (with a small door to facilitate getting at 
the burners) around the burners under the bench so as to 
hold all the heat under the base of the press and also pre- 
vent the wood work scorching. If gas is not convenient 
kerosene or alcohol lamps may be substituted. <A ther- 
mometer registering over 300 degrees will be necessary 
to judge the right heat. “ 

When the above arrangement has been satisfactorily 
fitted up screw the platen of the press hard down onto 
the base, light the burners, also place the thermometer 
on top of the platen plate, and allow the press to heat up 
until the thermometer the 300 mark. At the 
same time place the mold plate containing the mold on 
top of the platen plate and allow it also to heat up with 
the The mold should have had all roughness or 
unevenness with fine sandpaper, care being 
taken to blow all particles of dust out of the design work. 
Meanwhile cut a piece of stamp rubber to the size re- 
quired and sprinkle it over with French chalk. When 
the mold plate is hot enough to siss when moisture is ap- 
plied, lay it on the bench and sprinkle French chalk all 
over the mold, carefully removing all surplus from the 
impression parts. Next, place the rubber, cloth side up, 
over the design. The thermometer by this time should 
have reached 300 degrees, and, if so, turn off the heat 
burners. Raise the platen of the press, and put the warm 
mold with the rubber into the press, so that the up- 
right posts will pass through the previously drilled holes 
in the platen plate, thus allowing the platen to bear firm- 
ly on the rubber. Lay a piece of paper or tin on top of 
the rubber, to keep it from sticking to the platen, and 
screw the press tightly down. As the rubber becomes 
hot it begins to soften and flow, and the press should be 
screwed up tighter from time to time, thus driving the 
putty like material into all the interstices of the mold. 

It should be allowed to vulcanize for about 15 minutes 
from the time it is first put into the press. As some of 
the rubber is sure to protrude, the progress of vuleaniza- 
tion can be watched and judged by the point of a knife. 
Before the stamp rubber is heated it is somewhat soft 
and elastic; as the heat is applied it becomes soft like 
putty; as the heat increases it again stiffens and becomes 
very elastic. At this point, which, as previously stated, 
should be about 15 minutes, the press can be unscrewed 
and the rubber removed from the mold. 

The rubber will now bluish slate color. 
Strip the cloth from the back and dust the stamp all over 
with French chalk; this makes the dies have a much bet- 
ter appearance. With scissors trim all the waste edges 
off and cut apart if more than one design has been made. 
The stamp shotild be a perfect reproduction of the mold 
in all its minutest details. 


reaches 


press. 


removed 


present a 


Rubber BRolls. 


The rubber dies are 


We shall need 


which we have just considered 
used mostly for decorating flat surfaces. 
for round and oval surfaces rubber rolls. so made that 
they will the surfaces to be ornamented. 
These rolls are used for applying the decoration to pails, 
cuspidores, waiters and many other articles which will 
themselves. It the for 


contorm to 


suggest is best to material 


get 


these rolls, and, in most instances. the rolls themselves, 
made 
will be well to 


at a reliable rubber factory. They should be 
particularly from a pure soft material. It 
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classify these rolls, for convenience of description and il- 
lustration. into three classes, as follows: 1, Pail or broad 
striping rolls; 2, cuspidor or fine striping rolls; 3, wait- 
er or broad striping and design rolls. 

The first class, or broad striping rolls, are shown in 
Fig. 2. The dimensions are: 2 inches outside diameter, 
1% inches inside diameter, 5-16 inch across the top or 
bearing surface of the roll, 4% inch wide or width of rub- 
ber, lugs 3-16 inch projecting by 4 inch wide. These 
rolls are made from simple molds, and used principally 
for striping all kinds of pails. The molds for these are 
made by turning in an iron plate, of % inch thickness, a 
round groove and cutting two lugs projecting inward 
corresponding to the above dimensions. A rubber con- 
cern quoted $7 on making this mold, but one was made 
in the factory where the rolls were used for less than $4. 
Rolls made from this mold should not cost over $1 per 
dozen, and should be made of a pure gum material as 
soft and pliable as it is possible to make them. These 
rolls require a wooden roll, with a groove turned about 
1% inch deep, with two corresponding slots cut to exact- 
ly fit these rubber rings. The purpose of the wooden roll 
is to answer for a support for the rubber ring, and the 
idea of the lugs is to prevent the ring from turning on the 
wood roll. 

The second class, or fine stripingrolls, are used for dec- 
orating cuspidors and other articles requiring a fine 
stripe. As these rolls vary in shape, according to the 
work they are applied to, it is advisable to make these in 
another way without molds. When once made they last 
a long time and will stripe many pieces of ware. The 
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purpose, is an excellent substitute for rubber. Properly 
made it has nearly all the flexibleness and elasticity 
which characterize India rubber. It will not produce 
the intricateness of the molds quite as well, also has a 
tendency on cooling to slightly contract, and hardens 
somewhat with age. It is also somewhat affected by the 
weather. All these defects, however, may be greatly les- 
sened by using good formulas and proper care in making. 
One of its great advantages is that it is not acted upon 
by sizes, and another is that it is easily and cheaply 
made, and can be cast directly into the molds. A very 
practical and valuable formula for this composition, and 
one which is in use in a very large printing house, is as 
follows: 
Composition Substitute. 


NR FN ck.ob te OREO ERE ESOS S SED Rae Wee Oe 22 pounds. 
Water . NP OT ee ET ey hee 8 quarts. 
Glucose ey Pee ee ee ee ee ff 4 quarts. 
Syrup . eer ee Cree 4 quarts. 
Nee ee ee re ee te eee eee ee 10 quarts, 


The glue is first put in a vessel and covered with the 
water, and, when thoroughly soft, heat is applied until 
melted. Next add the glucose, syrup and glycerine. The 
whole should be thoroughly mixed, and the heat con- 
tinued until the greater part of the water has been ex- 
pelled, which will require some little time. When it has 
reached the proper stage it may be poured directly into 
the molds or into a tin pail for future use. 

If poured into the mold it should first be warmed 
a little so that it will not chill the composition and pre- 
vent it from running into the finest detail of the mold. It 





Fig. 2.—Broad Striping Roll. Fig. 3.—Fine Striping Roll. 


Fig. 5.—-Design Roll. 


Fig. 4.—-Plain Banding Roll. 


DECORATING SHEET STEEL PAINTED WARE. 


material used in their making must be a pure gum, but 
need not be quite as soft as used for the rings. Turn a 
roll out of wood to the exact size and shape of the roll 
that is desired in rubber, and take this as a pattern to a 
rubber factory, and they will make a plain rubber roll 
and turn it to the exact size and shape of the wood pat- 
tern roll. To facilitate the work it is a good plan to have 
templets made, from sheet zinc or tin, of any curved or 
irregular parts of the roll. The roll Fig. 3 was so made 
and costs 65 cents. 

The third class, or irregular design rolls, are the most 
difficult and most expensive of all the rolls to make. The 
one shown in Fig. 4 is a plain grooved roll for banding 
waiters or tea trays. Fig. 5 shows an irregular design 
roll for putting a fancy ornamentation on tea trays. The 
same rubber concern who made the roll shown in Fig. 3 
quoted $80 for an engraved steel mold to make this roll 
in. Of course, after a mold was once made it would cost 
very little for the rolls, but a mold would have to be 
made for each design. Therefore it is cheaper, on a 
whole, to make these rolls by hand, as follows: First pro- 
cure a plain band roll (Fig. 4), and make a sketch on the 
bearing surface of the design to be cut. With a sharp 
knife the design can be cut much easier than one would 
imagine at first thought. Any one who is used to cut- 
ting design stencils can readily make one, and the roll 
shown in Fig. 5 was made in this manner in about six 
hours. 

Composition Dies. 


Hitherto only India rubber has been considered for 
the making of dies and stamps. There is a composition, 
commonly used for printers’ rolls, the chief ingredients 
of which are glue, molasses and glycerine, which, for our 


is very important that the mold or pail should be pre- 
viously greased with lard oil to prevent its sticking. 

In summer use 5 quarts instead of 4 quarts of both 
the glucose and syrup. To produce a harder composi- 
tion use less syrup and more glucose, adding the same 
amount to the glucose that is taken from the syrup. 
Also reduce the glycerine. The more syrup or molasses 
the softer the composition. Glycerine, in the same man- 
ner, the more that is added the softer the mixture, and 
vice versa. Glucose, on the other hand, is just the op- 
posite, the more that is added the harder the composi- 
tion. 

Shrinkage or contraction in cooling is due to an ex- 
cess of water and insufficient cooking. Hardening, from 
keeping, is too little syrup or glycerine, and too much 
glue or glucose. This composition may be molded in 
plaster molds, but metal molds are especially recom- 
mended. 

There are a great many other formulas for this com- 
position, but after a trial of a great many the writer pre- 
fers this one. This composition may also be purchased 
by the pound all ready for melting from the printers’ sup- 
ply houses. 


iin 





President Stilwell of the Kansas City, Mexican & 
Orient Railroad announces that he has entered into a 
contract with a Belgian company to furnish rails for 
the construction of that line. The first shipment will be 
made within 90 days. 


The Shickle-Harrison-Howard Iron Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., have filed a notice of an increase in their 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,250,000. 
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American Exhibition in London. 





Offices of The Iron Age, Hastines Hovuss, 
NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W. C. } 


As has been previously announced in the columns of 
The Iron Age, the proposal to hold an American Exhibi- 
tion in London from May to September next year has 
been accepted by American traders in this country and 
by the Crystal Palace authorities. It is yet early to 
prophesy which section of American trade will be most 
prominent, but, judging by the number of contracts for 
space taken out by American metal working firms, there 
ean be little doubt that the iron and steel trades of 
America, both heavy and light, will be well represented. 
The value of these exhibitions naturally depends upon 
the number of exhibitors. In this instance the exhibi- 
tion is absolutely unique, for it is to be exclusively de- 
voted to American industries, and is yet to be held in 
London. The period over which the exhibition will ex- 
tend is admirably chosen, for it clashes with no other of 
any importance. 

The decision to hold the exhibition in the grounds 
of the Crystal Palace is, on the whole, a wise one. The 
directors of this beautiful edifice have for some time 
past been steadily cultivating exhibitions of one sort 
and another; cycles, shoe and leather, naval and mili- 
tary and other interests and trades have during the past 
two years found temporary lodgment under the glass 
dome of the Crystal Palace. The building alone covers 
16 acres, well lighted, heated and ventilated, while it 
is surrounded by ornamental grounds extending over 
200 acres. During the summer months about 2,000,000 
people visit the Crystal Palace. An exhibition held 
under these auspices is in the nature of things bound 
to be well advertised. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the Crystal Palace was built to house the great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851, so that in most respects, at 
any rate, the Crystal Palace is well suited for this pur- 
pose. The only drawback is the railway service. But 
when we remember that trains run to the Crystal Pal- 
ace from Victoria, Charing Cross, Ludgate Hill, St. 
Paul’s, Cannon Street and London Bridge, it is possible 
to exaggerate this little drawback. In point of fact, one 
can be in the Crystal Palace 40 minutes from the start- 
ing of the train from any of these termini. I under- 
stand, however, that serious representations have been 
made to the railway companies by the Crystal Palace 
authorities, with the result that they are at the present 
time considering some scheme whereby the time may 
be reduced by 20 minutes or so. 

The American Exhibition will be held from May to 
September next year. The general arrangements have 
been placed in the hands of W. B. Bancoft, an Ameri- 
can, who lately distinguished himself by bringing out 
the Directory of Americans in London. An Advisory 
Board, consisting of the following prominent Ameri- 
eans, has been appointed: 

J. Morgan Richards, chairman. 
D. C. Haldeman, vice-chairman. 
B. F. Stevens, hon. treasurer. 

F. C. Van Duzer, hon. secretary. 

Thomas L. Field, E. Marshall Fox, Col. Millard Hunsiker, 
Frank W. Jones, Frank E. Bliss, Thomas Clarke, R. Newton 


Crane, R. J. Davis, J. Walter Earle, James MacDonald, John G. 
Meiggs, George A. Mower, Isaac Seligman, William Hall Walker. 

The above are the officers and General Committee of 
the American Society in London. 

A. Bedford, R. W. Blackwell, W. J. Boller, F. A. Branion, Col. 
G. Earl Church, Charles Churchill, Wm. J. Clark, Samuel G. B. 
Cook, W. D. Craven, Robert N. Fairbanks, W. H. Fassett, Dr. 
G. W. Field, Charles T. Fox, L. H. De Friese, Henry S. Downe, 
J. W. Downer, Thos, J. Farrell, F. M. Fisk, Clark Harrison, 
Louis C. Hay, Charles A. Knight, Geo. S. Mahana, A. Parrish, 
F. C. Poisson, John L. Sardy, 8. H. Short, F. J. Stevens, J. G. 
White, Irving G. Will. 


The above are members of the American Society in 
London. 

Class I is devoted to machinery and mechanical in- 
dustry, avd is divided into four sections: a, mining, 
agricultural, printing, electrical traction, &c.; b, ship- 
building, locomotives, railway and tramway engineer- 
ing and equipment; c, automobiles, bicycles, typewriters, 
sewing machines, laundry, domestic and other labor 
saving appliances; d, hardware, tools and cutlery. Class 
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V is devoted to carriages, vehicles, harness, furniture, 


&e. Class VI to hygiene, lighting, heating, ventilating 


and sanitary appliances. Provision has thus been made 
for practically every line in which readers of The Jron 
Age are more or less directly interested. 

It may be worth while at this point to mention the 
extent of trade done in imported goods in which Amer- 
ica is interested. During the first ten months of this 
year England imported $1,150,000 worth of brooms and 
brushes, an increase of $75,000 on the same period last 
year. Over $2,000,000 worth of clocks came in, of which 
$400,000 were American. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of cutlery was bought, compared 
with $80,000 during the first ten months of last year. 
There is a marked setback in the purchase of electrical 
goods and apparatus, for last year during the period 
in question we imported $4,800,000 compared with $3,- 
800,000 this year. On the other hand, the British pur- 
chases of hardware are still going up—$450,000, com- 
pared with $350,000 last year. Finished iron or steel 
manufactures may be set out as follows: 


Ten months ended October 31, 


1900. P 1901. 
Girders, beams, joists and pillars..... $3,127,285 $3,524,960 
Rails, steel for railways or tramways. 1,185,440 1.773,120 
NE I n'a on dis ac td on ceneae es 209,375 156,705 
Cycles and parts thereof, including 
Oe a. 871,520 778,940: 
SNS ¢ 64 cea coneuse ee audnn 14,662,390 14,913,470 


These figures are in every way encouraging, but 
they are relatively small compared with what America 
could sell over here if business were not so brisk on 
your own side. It is possible, of course, that in six 
months’ time trade will not be so good with you as it 
is to-day, and by then many American exporters may 
be glad to undertake business in this country, which at 
the present moment is beyond them. If there are any 
who feel like this, the American Exhibition is well 
adapted to provide them with an entrance into English 
commercial life. Among those who have already defi- 
nitely taken out space I may mention: 

The American Waltham Watch Company. 

The Standard Oil Company. 

The Fairbanks Company (scales, &c.). 

N. W. Stiles & Son, agents American Soda Fountain Company. 

Standard Desk Company. 

Charles Churchill & Co., Limited (representing American machin. 
ery manufacturers). 

H. J. Heinz Company of Pittsburgh. 

temington Typewriter Company. 

Babcock, Wilcox & Co., Limited (boilers, &c.). 

‘The General Electric Company of New York. 

T. W. & C. B. Sheridan (printers’ and binders’ machinery). 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 

M. G. Thompson & Co., opticians, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

Fidelity & Deposit Company, Maryland. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Davis, Allen & Co. 

Johnstonia, Limited. 

Peabody & Co. 

Wedwell Lawn Mowers. 

Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Cash Register Company. 

In addition, of course, to the foregoing firms who. 
have definitely decided to take stands, negotiations are 
proceeding with a number of other prominent American 
houses. 

Thus, when the exhibition opens, we may expect a 
scene of continual animation, military bands, concerts 
and other attractions. It will be found by everybody 
concerned that the Crystal Palace is an uncommonly 
enjoyable place to spend the summer days. ss. Ga. H. 


The following awards have been made for supplies 
for the Puget Sound Navy Yard, bids for which were 
opened December 3: Classes 1 to 11 and 14 to 22 to the 
lowest bidders; 12, Taunton-New Bedford Company; 13, 
Crucible Steel Company; 23, Manning, Maxwell & Moore; 
24, Pratt & Whitney Company; 25, 26 and 27, Henshaw, 
Bulkley & Co.; 28, U. Baird Machinery Company. 

Information has reached the Navy Department that 
the strike at the Union Iron Works at San Francisco is 
ended, and that the construction of battle ships has been: 
resumed. 
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Water Power Development at Hannawa Falls.* 


BY WALLACE C. JOHNSON, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

The most important factor which has contributed 
toward the pre-eminence of the State of New York 
among the States of the Union is the waters of the 
streams flowing through her territory or along her bor- 
ders. 

The second in importance as a source of power is the 
drainage from the elevated forests of the Adirondack 
Mountains. Here are upward of 11,000 square miles, 800 
feet or more above the level of the Hudson at Albany, 
and 500 feet or more above the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Champlain The amount of power which it is prac 
tical 


le to obtain from the water flowing from this vast 
area in its descent to the lower levels is very great, and 
is a natural resource of great value. The State of New 
York. by establishing a forest preserve covering sub 


stantially all of this area, has insured its preservation 


Location, 
rhe Legislature now has it in its power to double the 
value of this great resource by passing a law which 


will per t the construction of reservoirs within this 
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perpendicular walls of sandstone about 375 feet apart, 
up to a level of about 10 feet below the crest of the dam. 

The general plan of the dam and entrance to the 
canal is shown in Fig. 1. On the west bank of the 
stream a wing wall was built on top of the ledge form- 
ing that bank of the river, and on the down stream face 
the wall was carried down to the river bed. This wing 
wall was carried to a hight of 8 feet above the crest of 
the dam. From the back of this retaining wall a core 
wall of concrete 3 feet in thickness was built from the 
rock up to the level of about 6 feet above the crest of 
the dam. This core wall was about 85 feet in length, and 
ran back to a point where the level of the natural ground 
was above the top of the wing wall. From the back of 
the wing wall an earth fill was made on each side of 
the core wall having a top width of 8 feet and a slope 
on each side of two to one, making the connection be- 
tween the wing wall and the natural bank. Running 
east from this wing wall the overflow dam proper was 
23414 feet in length. Then another wing wall 8 feet in 
thickness, and an opening for waste gate 15 feet 6 inches 
wide, and another wing wall against the bank on the 
east side similar to the one on the west side above de- 
scribed, both 8 feet above the crest, completed the dam. 
\ section of the overflow dam is shown on Fig. 2. The 
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forest dumain under proper restrictions. The largest 
river to draw its water from this region is the Hudson, 
Which drains 4000 square miles of this forest, not in- 
cluding the water received from the Mohawk. The sec- 
ond is the Raquette River, which drains an area of up- 
ward of 1100 square miles. This drainage area is nearly 
all within the great elevated plateau lying on the north 
slope of the Adirondacks at an elevation of from 1200 
to 1600 feet above the sea level. The Raquette River is 
further remarkable in that it has a drop of about 300 
feet in the first 3 miles of its course below Colton, and 
a further fall of 85 feet in the next 2 miles of its course. 
The land and water rights along this part of the river 
have been acquired by the Hannawa Falls Water Power 
Company. The lower 85-foot fall has been developed 
first. A dam has been built at the village of Hannawa 
Falls, which forms a pond 214 miles long and covering 
about 200 acres. From this pond the water is conducted 
by a canal about 2700 feet long to a forebay, thence by 
penstocks to the wheels. The tailrace extends about 
2000 feet down from the power house, being separated 
from the river by an embankment of earth and stone. 
At the point selected for the dam the bed of the river 
was entirely Potsdam sandstone, the strata dipping at 
an angle of about 30 degrees with the horizontal down 
stream. ‘The banks of the river at this point were nearly 


* Abstract of paper presented at the New York meeting (De- 


cember, 1901) of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


general level of the river bed was about 30 feet below 
the crest of the dam, but owing to the dip of the rock, 
strata being very irregular, some points in the dam were 
40 feet below the crest. This irregularity, presenting 
as it did faces of rock nearly at right angles to the line 
of pressure, made the best foundation obtainable for 
the dam. No excavation was made, therefore, for a 
foundation, except to form a seat for the toe of the dam. 

The materials for the construction of all the masonry 
work were obtained from the large quarries of the 
Potsdam Red Sandstone Company, who are located on 
the west bank of the river between the dam and the 
power house. This stone is obtained from the quarry 
with very level beds, and no cutting was done on any 
part of the work except to level the crest of the dam 
after the stone was in place. For the down stream face 
of the dam stones from 12 to 18 inches in thickness and 
not less than 2 feet wide and 3 feet to 4 feet in length 
were used, the beds being laid normal to the surface. 
For the up stream face of the dam a rubble wall about 
® feet thick was laid of smaller stone. The space be- 
tween was filled with great bowlders and irregular shaped 
quarry stones with concrete rammed in around and be- 
tween. Natural cement, Union brand, was used through- 
out, except for laying the stone on the down stream 
face of the dam, where Giant Portland was used. Natu- 
ral cement concrete was mixed in the proportions of 1 
part cement, 2 parts sand, and 4 parts broken sandstone. 
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The dam was completed in the fall of 1899, and has had 
41., feet of water on its crest in two different seasons. 
When the water is below the crest the dam is perfectly 
tight. 
Waste Gate. 

lt was thought desirable to be able to control the level 
of the water in the pond, was necessary to provide for 
the passing of large quantities of logs by the dam, and 
was also desirable to have a means of discharging débris 
floating in the stream and preventing its entering the 
canal; for these reasons the 1514-foot at the end 
of the dam was closed by a steel waste gate, shown in 
detail in Fig. 3. This 
closing the 15%4-foot 
low the crest of the dam. 


space 
consists of a steel frame 
the sill feet be 
At the bottom are two open- 


gate 
space, being 30 
which can be 
erated by hydraulic cylinders. 


ings, 6 feet square, closed by gates op 
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Inaterial taken from the excavation being nearly all used 
in making the embankments. The bottom width of the 
canal is 30 feet, the top width 110 feet, making the in- 
The width of the 
top of the embankment is 8 feet, and the outside slopes 
lt, to 1. The materials excavated were, for the most 
part, 


side slopes two to one in all cases. 


i gravelly loam, overlying hard packed sandstone 
chips and sand mixed with some clay, which, though 
hard to excavate, proved to be excellent material for 
Much taken in letting 
canal in compacting the embank- 
The 
and the inside down to the water 
have been given a dressing of 


embankment. 
the 


care has been 
and 
They are now entirely free from leakage. 


outside of the 


water into 


ments 
banks 


Stable manure and sown 


with quack grass, which is now growing 


luxuriantly, 
presenting a very pleasing appearance, as well as being 
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opened by being pushed down, permitting as great a With a velocity of 3 feet per second, it being the inten 


depth of water as desired to flow over the top of the 
gate. Both of these gates have worked very freely and 
accomplished the purpose for which they were designed. 

The entrance to the canal is in the east bank of the 
pond, about 42 feet above the dam, the width of the 
entrance being 80 feet. For the purpose of permitting 
the canal to be closed, by means of stop gates, four piers, 
4 feet in thickness, were built at equal intervals in this 
S80-foot opening, leaving five openings, each 14 feet 7 
inches in the clear, and arches were turned on these 
piers, forming an arch bridge across the entrance to the 
canal. A little below the entrance to the canal is a waste 
weir and gate, by means of which the water can be 
drawn from the canal into the river, as shown in Fig. 
1. This waste weir is also spanned by an arch bridge 


Canal, 
The canal, from the dam to the forebay, about 2700 
feet in length, is 20 feet in depth from the top of the 


banks, the bottom being 14 feet below the crest of the. 


dam. The topography of the ground through which it 
passes is such that it was possible to lay out the canal so 
that for the greater part of its length it would be par- 
tially in excavation and partially in embankment, the 


tion to use that quantity of water when available. 


Forebay. 

It is also likely that the Hannawa Falls Water Power 
Company, together with other water power owners on 
ihe same river, will be able to construct reservoirs which 
Will maintain a constant flow of 2500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond in the river. The canal ends in a forebay (shown in 
lig. 4), from which the penstocks lead down to the 
power the bank of the river below. At the 
entrance to the forebay the canal is some 4 feet in ex- 
cavation, the balance is embankment. The ends of the 
hanks are supported by retaining wails, to which the 
forebay walls are connected. From the retaining walls 
core walls of rubble masonry from 4 to 6 feet thick are 
run back into the center of the embankment about 50 
feet, and down to good material. To prevent water 
following along the face of the wall and so through the 
bank, three buttresses about 3 feet square are built on 
each side of the core wall. 

The forebay walls are of a form and dimension shown 
in Figs. >. They are built of concrete, having 


house on 


4 and 5. 
stone imbedded in it, and the outside faced with sand- 
stone blocks 6 to 8 inches thick and 10 to 12 inches deep. 
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In the walls are imbedded the ends of seven penstock 
pipes, six 10 feet and one 6 feet in diameter. The 10-foot 
pipes are enlarged to 12 feet in the upper 4 feet of their 
length. Around the outside and flush with the masonry 
is a band of 6 x 6 angle iron riveted to the pipe. The 
penstocks are set 18 feet apart on centers; midway be- 
tween each two is a buttress of stone masonry 4 feet 
wide and 2 feet thick. To the outer corners are fas- 
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below the bottom of the forebay. To prevent any leak- 
age of water under the walls the entire bottom of the 
forebay has been filled to a depth of about 3 feet with 
clay, packed by water, and on top of this is about 4 
inches of concrete, in which expanded metal has been 
imbedded. This concrete and expanded metal lining 
is also carried back 50 feet into the canal, on the bottom 
and sides of the canal, and attached to the top of the 





















































Fig. 4.—Plan Lower Floor of Power House and Pulp Mill, Showing Penstocks and Forebay. 


WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT AT HANNAWA FALLS. 


‘ 


tened 6 x 6 angles, forming slides for the head gates. 
This arrangement leaves a space 2 x 14 feet for the 
free admission of air to the penstocks. The gates are 
of wood and are hoisted by a rack and pinion, being 
connected to one main shaft, which is operated by an 
electric motor. In front of the gates are the racks sup- 
ported by a steel frame, the gates and racks being 
covered by a wooden building. 

The natural ground upon which this forebay was 
built was fine sand. The walls go down to the bowlder 
hard pan, found at depths varying from 3 to 10 feet 


wing walls, as they follow the slope of the bank. Where 
the concrete and metal lining is put on the sides of the 
embankments 8 x 10 inch planks were set up edgewise 
and imbedded in the earth, the length being up and 
down the bank, the expanded metal being fastened to 
the edge of the planks before the concrete was put on. 
These precautions were considered necessary on account 
of the treacherous material on which the forebay was 
built, and they have proved entirely efficient, as there 
is no leakage whatever from the forebay. 

About 100 feet in front of the forebay is the high bank 














of the river, the water of which at that point is about 
79 feet below the crest of the dam. Between the water 
of the river and the face of the high bank was sufficient 
room for the power house. At that point a building 250 
feet in length by 60 feet in width for one-half its length 
and 75 feet in width for the balance, two stories high, 
has been built. The floor of this power house is 72 feet 
below the crest of the dam. The tailraces have been 
excavated so that the water in them stands 12 feet be- 
‘ow the floor when the wheels are running, giving a 
working head of 84 feet on the wheels. 
Building. 

The building is constructed entirely of Potsdam 
sandstone and steel. The floors are concrete with ex- 
panded metal, and the roof is built of sandstone flags, 2 
inches in thickness, laid on T-irons. The lower floor is 
~2 feet in clear, and is served by a traveling hand crane 
of 16 tons capacity. The upper floor is 10 feet in clear 
below the bottom chords of the trusses. A space 12 
feet wide across the up stream end of the building, in- 
cluding the tower at the southwest corner, has a mez- 
zanine floor between the first and second stories, which 
is used for oftices. The lower floor of the building, at 
the south end, a room 115 feet long by 75 feet wide, is 
the electric station. A space 12 feet in width, along the 
east side, the floor of which is on the same level as the 
office door, is used as a switchboard gallery, the space 
underneath being used as a transformer room. At the 
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sun metal bronze, so called, the movable guides of cast 
steel, the shaft of hammered iron, the case and draft 
tubes of rolled steel, and the balance of the work of 
cast iron. The wheels were built by James Leffel & 
Co. under a contract in which the general form and 
dimensions, the kind and quality of materials and the 
speed, power and efficiency were specified. The speed 
is regulated by a Lombard governor geared directly to 
the gate rigging. 
Generators. 

The two 350-kw. generators are connected to the 
wheel shaft by plate couplings having a movable plate 
between the faces. Both sides of this movable plate 
have a feather formed out of the same piece of metal and 
fitted to corresponding seats in the faces of the coupling. 
This enables the coupling to be driven with only two 
bolts, which can be quickly removed and the plate taken 
out in case it is desired to run either of the generators 


ee 























Pig. 5.—Cross, Section of Power House and Forebay. 


WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT AT HANNAWA FALLS. 


south end of the room and on the east side is a 1250 
horse-power water wheel, fed by the 6-foot penstock 
mentioned above, to either end of which is direct coupled 
a 350-kw., 3-phase, 4440-volt generator. Underneath the 
north end of this room is one of the 10-foot penstocks, in 
which there are three openings for receiving three 
wheels similar to the one above described. To each of 
two of these wheels will be connected two generators 
similar to those now connected with wheel No. 1, and 
the fouth will be provided with an extension shaft, to 
which will be belted an air compressor and other ma- 
chinery. 

The penstock pipes were built of steel 5-16 inch and 
% inch in thickness, specified to contain not more than 
6-100 of 1 per cent. of phosphorus, to have a tensile 
strength of from 52,000 to 62,000 pounds per square inch, 
25 per cent. elongation, and 50 per cent. reduction. The 
plates were furnished—bent and punched—by the Va- 
riety Iron Works of Cleveland, and erected in place by 
flay labor. 

Water Wheel. 


The water wheel consists of two American type run- 
ners on the same shaft, discharging outward. The 
wheel shaft stands at right angles with the penstock, 
which enters the wheel case on the side. The flow of 
water through the wheel is regulated by guides con- 
nected to a cast iron ring and moved by an eccentric. 
The water is discharged through quarter turns and 
draft tubes to the tailrace. The runners are built of 





without the other. This wheel and generators run at 
800 revolutions per minute. The two 350-kw. generators 
are of the revolving field type, having 24 poles and de- 
livering three-phase current at a frequency of 60 periods 
per second and a pressure of 4400 volts. Excitation is 
by two belted exciters, each of sufficient capacity to sup- 
ply both generators. 

The switchboard, of Vermont marble, consists of two 
generator panels with indicating instruments, one ex- 
citer panel with switches and instruments for both ex- 
citers, two 4400-vole feeder panels, with relay, circuit 
breakers, oil break switches, and watt meters, one 220- 
volt panel with seven distributing switches, one trans- 
former panel, and one 20,000-volt panel with three quick 
break switches having marble barriers. 

The Hannawa Falls Water Power Company own the 
electric lighting plant in the village of Potsdam, 4% 
miles from the station. A double line has been built, 
each line consisting of three cables of seven strands 
each of No. 10 aluminum wire. This line was figured 
to transmit 375 kw. with a drop of 400 volts, delivering 
4000 volts at Potsdam. The 20,000-volt line is intended 
to run to the village of Colton, 10% miles from the sta- 
tion, and thence to the city of Ogdensburg, 19 miles 
further. The 220-volt feeder panel was intended for 
station lighting and local distribution. 


Wood Pulp Mill. 


All of the lower floor of the power house building 
not occupied by the electric station above described and 
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all of the second floor will be occupied by a ground 


wood pulp mill of a capacity of 100 tons per day. Large 
quantities of spruce wood for the manufacture of pulp 
are still available in the region tributary to the Raquette 
River, and the location is within easy reach of the great 
pulp wood district of the Province of Quebec. For the 
purpose of shipping in wood and shipping out pulp, as 
well as for general purposes, the Hannawa Falls Water 
Power Company have built a standard gauge railroad 
about 414 miles long, connecting with the New York 
Central at Potsdam. The mill has been arranged with a 
view to utilizing both the above mentioned sources of 
wood supply. Wood from the Raquette water shed will 
be floated down the river and the power canal, taken 
out near the forebay, and carried by log conveyors to 
the piling ground and sawing and barking buildings on 
the flat ground to the north of, and about 40 feet be- 
low, the forebay. After being sawed and barked it will 
be taken on narrow gauge cars, hauled by a small elec- 
tric locomotive, to the grinding room. The Canadian 
wood will be delivered, peejed, on railroad cars and un- 
loaded either in the storehouse, located 232 feet from 
the power house, or in the grinder room, to which the 
railroad track is extended. The stored wood is brought 
to the grinder room by means of cars on the same track. 

In the grinder room are placed two pairs of water 
wheels of 3000 horse-power capacity each, on horizontal 
shafts, supplied with water from two independent 10- 
foot penstocks and discharging into a common tailrace. 
The grinders are of the four-pocket type, with stones 
54 x 27 inches, 12 in number, three on each side of each 
wheel, direct coupled to the same. The foundations for 
the grinders are of masonry firmly built, and under each 
grinder is a ditch faced with large, smooth stones to 
receive the ground stock. The front ends of the ditches 
are closed and provided with a drain hole in the bottom 
for occasional cleaning. The back end is open and has 
a groove cut on each side to receive the dam. From 
these ditches the stock flows over the dam into a wooden 
hopper and through the floor to a wooden spout, which 
conveys the stock to a large automatically cleaned 
screen located directly over the stock tank in the base- 
ment. Two centrifugal stock pumps, placed on a level 
lower than that of stock in the tank, convey the stock 
further through a spiral riveted pipe to a tank built on 
four masonry piers on the bank between the power 
house and the forebay. These two pumps usually work 
together, but in case of failure of one of them, either 
pump can be shut down and repaired, while the other 
is capable of doing the work alone for a short period. 
From the above mentioned tank the stock is conveyed 
by gravity to the screens in the wet machine room. This 
room is located above the grinder room and occupies the 
entire length and width of the building. The screens 
are placed near the walls and driven from two counter- 
shafts on each side of the room. Space is provided for 
48 12-plate screens, placed in two rows, one higher than 
the other. They are coupled together in groups of six, 
each group driven by a separate pulley. There is room 
enough also for 20 wet machines provided with hydrau- 
lic pressure on the rolls and placed toward the center 
of the building with the press ends facing each other. 
The upper row of screens receives the stock, as above 
described, from the stock tank on the bank through a 
spiral riveted pipe running in the trusses above the 
screens, and each screen is supplied with stock inde- 
pendent of the other. The upper screens discharge into 
a common wooden trough, and this trough, in its turn, 
supplies the lower row of screens, each independently 
of the other. The lower row of screens again discharges 
into another common wooden trough, which supplies the 
wet machines. By means of these common troughs and 
the independent supply on the screens, any disturbance 
in the capacity of either a screen or a wet machine can 
be repaired at any time without decreasing the output 
seriously. All screens are provided with independent 
power driven rakes. When the pulp is taken from the 
wet machine rolls and folded it is laid on a conveyor 
running between the two rows of wet machines. 

The return water from the wet machines is dis- 
eharged under the lower row of screens, and conveyed 
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to a tank located outside of the building, on a level be- 
tween the first and second floors. From this tank the 
most of the return water is delivered to the grinders by 
gravity, though some of it is pumped back to the screens 
with a centrifugal pump placed by the side of the two 
stock pumps in the basement. The draining of the floor 
in the wet machine room is done through holes in the 
floor, one under the wet machines and one between 
them, connected to pipes running under the floor along 
the building. All tanks, screens and wooden troughs 
are provided with overflow, conveying the stock back 
to the tank in the basement, 

The power for the wet machine room is delivered by 
means of a rope drive from water wheel No. 4 in the 
electric station to a main shaft running the full length 
of the wet machine room in the center of the building 
and supported by hangers bolted to a steel frame con- 
nected to the trusses. Strained fresh water for shower 
pipes aud hose is supplied by two pumps coupled to- 
gether and placed in the wet machine room. At the 
same place, and driven from the same shaft as the fresh 
water pumps is a suction pump for producing vacuum 
in the suction boxes on the wet machines. Another rope 
drive furnishes the power from the main shaft to the 
pumps; one branch of the drive runs down to a counter- 
shaft in the basement for the stock pump and the return 
water pump, and another branch to the countershaft 
for the fresh water and suction pumps. 

The conveyor between the wet machines consists of 
125 small cars fastened to a moving endless steel cable. 
and runs the whole length of the wet machine room, with 
the driving mechanism in the far end of the room. From 
this room it runs on an incline on wooden trusses sup- 
ported by wooden bents to the storehouse and through 
the entire length of this building. The cars are carried 
back reversed on a lower track. When the pulp laps 
reach the storehouse they are either loaded on railroad 
cars placed at the side of the conveyor, or stored, which 
can be done to a capacity of 3000 tons. 

The entire plant has been designed by and built un- 
der the personal supervision of the writer. The details 
of the pulp mill have been worked out by Louis De Geer, 
and the exterior of the power house is the design of V. 
Emile Thebaud, architect. 


— 
—_—— 





The Andrew Carnegie Research Scholarship. 


Bennett H. Brough, secretary of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, has sent out notices in English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Swedish and Russian, relating to 
the Andrew Carnegie Scholarships for next year. Candi- 
dates, who must be under 35 years of age, must apply, 
before the end of March, on a special form, to the secre- 
tary of the institute. The object of the scholarships is 
not to facilitate ordinary collegiate studies, but to enable 
students who have passed through a college curriculum 
or have been trained in industrial establishments to con- 
duct researches in the metallurgy of iron and steel and 
allied subjects, with the view of aiding its advance or its 
application to industry. There is no restriction as to the 
place of research which may be selected, whether univer- 
sity, technical school, or works, provided it be properly 
equipped for the prosecution of metallurgical investiga- 
tions. The appointment to a scholarship shall be for one 
year, but the council may at their discretion renew the 
scholarship for a further period instead of proceeding to 
a new election. The results of the research shall be com- 
municated to the Iron and Steel Institute in the form 
of a paper to be submitted to the annual general meeting 
of members, and if the council consider the paper to be 
of sufficient merit the Andrew Carnegie gold medal shall 
be awarded to its author. Should the paper in any year 
not be of sufficient merit the medal will not be awarded 


in that year. 
Pa ae 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company of 95-97 Lib- 
erty street, New York, are reported to have secured a 
contract through their British representatives, the New- 
Taite-Howard Pneumatic Tool Company, Limited, of 63 
Queen Victoria street, E. C., calling for the shipment of 
over $10,000 worth of pneumatic tools to be installed in 
the new ¢ar shops of the East Indian Railway. 
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The «‘ Great Discoveries’’ of 1901. 


AS we are nearing the season when annual reviews 
are in order and unusual interest attaches to retrospec- 
tive analyses of the progress of 12 months, it is inter- 
esting for those whose attention is focalized on the prac- 
tical concerns of life to know what, from the viewpoint 
of abstract sclence, seem to be the most important con- 
tributions of the year 1901 to the sum of human knowl- 
edge. The results of this examination are likely to be 
disappointing to those who attach more value to inven- 
tions which play an immediate part in ameliorating the 
conditions of life or facilitating the world’s work, than 
to discoveries which do not admit of profitable utiliza- 
tion in the arts and sciences. There is a tendency, per- 
haps, among those for whom life has only practical prob- 
lems to undervalue abstract science; but as the tendency 
among original investigators is to look with little re- 
spect upon an effort to convert the nuggets of scientific 
discovery into the current coin of manufacturing profit, 
the interdependence of the theoretical and the practical 
exists without mutual recognition. 

The president of the Royal Society, Sir William Hug- 
gins, in his annual address delivered a few days ago at 
Burlington House, reviewed the scientific progress of the 
year from the familiar viewpoint of that society, and se- 
lected two “ discoveries ’’ as more important than all the 
rest. One of these dealt with celestial phenomena, and 
the other with problems in technical education. From 
the wealth of material furnished by the mechanical prog- 
ress of 1901 it would seem as if topics of more exciting 
interest could have been selected for elucidation and dis- 
cussion in the annual address of the president of the fore- 
most learned society of the world; but, as we before said, 
it ail depends upon the point of view, and it is as inter- 
esting to know what the devotees of abstract science 
think about the world’s progress as to follow discus- 
sions in the realm of a less rarefied atmosphere of 
thought. 

The greatest of the year’s discoveries, in Sir William’s 
judgment, is that of the new star in Perseus, which has 
undoubtedly created a profound excitement in the scien- 
tific world. The evidence that there is “ something do- 
ing”’’ in the heavens on a scale of magnitude out of all 
proportion to the phenomena representing the orderly 
and normal behavior of the stars. is well calculated to set 
the astronomers agog, even though it does not banish 
sleep from the eyes of those whose acquaintance with 
Perseus is slight and formal. The new star in that con- 
stellation flashed into visible existence in February last. 
Two days before it was recognized by that unwearied ob- 
server, Dr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, who was also im- 
mortalized by the discovery of the new star in Auriga in 
1892, there was nothing brighter in this constellation than 
a star of the eleventh magnitude, as was proved by 
Pickering’s photographic plates of that section of the 
heavens. When first observed, Anderson’s new star was 
ratable between the second and third magnitudes. With- 
in 48 hours it surpassed in brilliancy any star of the first 
magnitude, then it began to wane, and has since de- 
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clined, with some fluctuations, to about the sixth mag- 
nitude. The announcement of its discovery operated 
like a fire alarm among the astronomers; and it is for- 
tunate for those chiefly interested that never before in 
the history of the world were so many competent stu- 
dents equipped with instruments suited for accurate ob- 
servations of its exciting phenomena. Those who, like 
Sir Norman Lockyer and Father Sidgreaves, have 
watched it ceaselessly and with critical intelligence, re- 
port that from the moment of its birth as a new sun it 
has been cooling from a state of intense incandescence, 
and that during this process sundry elements, known and 
unknown to spectroscopic analysis, have made their ap- 
pearance. This is interesting. Perhaps it does not show 
that there are in this firey aggregation elements in gas- 
eous sublimation which do not exist on the earth, but it 
may show that the terrestrial physicists have still a num- 
ber of elements to find and recognize which may or not 
have economic value. That they will ultimately find 
them we have no doubt. The quaint and learned Boyle 
was probably right when he ventured the generaliza- 
tion that “ there is but one universal matter of things.” 
Whatever the spectroscope finds in the light of distant 
suns, since the recognition of the lines of salt in the spec- 
trum of Sirius, has been, or undoubtedly will be, found 
in terrestrial gases. 

Within two days of their discovery the Nova of 1892 
began to show a characteristic spectrum, giving the 
broadened dark and bright lines of known elements, es- 
pecially hydrogen—the dark bands of absorption being 
on the violet side of the corresponding bright lines. Re- 
markable phenomena occurred in both Nova Cygni and 
Nova Aurigzein—that at certain stages of their cooling the 
bright lines peculiar to gaseous nebule, due to an unrec- 
ognized light substance which has been called nebulum, 
made their appearance in connection with the character- 
istic lines of helium, hydrogen, &c., and remained to the 
latest stage of their spectra. Likewise Nova Preseli, as 
it waned, showed a similar development of the nebular 
lines, and nebulum is an element for the terrestrial phys- 
icists to look for. Whether they find it or not probably 
makes more difference to them than to any one else. 

The origin of the new star in Perseus may have been 
in a swarm of meteors disrupted by intense heat from 
plunging through nebula. Its latest phenomenon is a 
sort of corona around this rudimentary sun—whorls or 
spirals of faintly luminous matter, apparently projected 
from it by eruptive or repulsive force. , 

The fact which shares with the new star in Perseus 
the first place in the estimation of the Royal Society as 
making 1901 memorable is the rapproachement estab- 
lished between abstract science and education through 
the work of the British Association. Sir William Hug- 
gins does not find ground for satisfaction in the present 
state of the higher secondary education in Great Britain. 
He thinks that the classic languages receive far too lit- 
tle attention, and that neither mathematics nor natural 
science receive their*fair share of attention. A great 
many people, even of those who are deeply interested in 
the investigations of those in the membership of the 
Royal Society, will be likely to believe that the less that 
society has to do with practical pedagogy the better for 
the schools, and that instead of deploring the inability 
of the nine members who received appointment upon the 
boards of as many public schools to exercise a control- 
ling influence as against the-“ traditions of the schools,” 
that fact furnishes grounds for congratulation. There 
is great room for general school reform, and no doubt it 
is as true to-day as it was in the time of John Evelyn, 
two centuries ago, that most school boys waste six or 
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seven years in “ the learning of words only, and that, too, 
very imperfectly.” We question, however, if the Royal 
Society can render any useful service in that direction. 

We have called attention to these features of the ad- 
dress of Sir William Huggins not because of its interest 
for mankind in general, but because it so perfectly illus- 
trates the lack of sympathy existing between abstract 
science and the practical concerns of life. A great many 
things have happened siice the dawn of the first year of 
the twentieth century which have been pregnant with 
the potentialities of incalculable usefulness. The new star 
in Perseus and the futile activity of 12 members of the 
Royal Society in public school boards are no doubt inter- 
esting, but to think them the most interesting facts in the 
scientific history of a year is to show what effect breath- 
ing the rarefied atmosphere of abstract science has upon 
the brain and heart of humanity. The Royal Society has 
its place, no doubt, but it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that to do something for the good of mankind and 
to make life happier for those who must maintain a 
struggle for existence is worth a good deal more than the 
most intimate possible knowledge of what is happening 
in Nova Preseii, or what a few learned men may accom- 
plish in substituting one impracticable scheme of educa- 
tion for another. 


oti, 


Financial Legislation. 


It is to be hoped that a change in the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury will not seriously retard the reformatory 
legislation of which the financial system is so much in 
need. And yet this is almost too much to hope for. It 
is seldom that one official can begin where another 
leaves off. But if the change in the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury is unfavorable to financial legislation there 
is the greater need that business men, individually and 
in their associations, should impress it upon the minds 
of members of Congress that the favorable conditions 


now existing should not be neglected and the reforms be 
deferred. 





It happens that the most opportune time for Con- 
gressional action is when there seems to be the least 
need of it. To stop the purchase of silver was impera- 
tive in 1893, and because it would affect the situation 
there was bitter and protracted opposition to it. At the 
present time the complete elimination of the silver stand- 
ard from the statutes would change nothing in the cur- 
rent conditions of business. Therefore the opposition to 
it would be reduced to a minimum; but for the same 
reason there is a very strong disposition in Congress to 
let the matter alone. 

The report of Secretary Gage, his recent speech in 
this city, a speech by ex-Speaker Reed, the addresses 
made at the National Bankers’ Association in October, 
and the resolutions of several associations of bankers 
and of merchants, leave no doubt as to the things that 
ought to be done. The advocates of free silver coinage 
were strong enough to defeat the gold standard bill of 
the House of Representatives a couple of years ago and 
to save the theory of the silver standard. The country 
1as declared itself emphatically in favor of the single 
gold standard, and the Secretary should be authorized 
to redeem all other forms of United States money in 
gold. The present law is good enough when administered 
by advocates of the gold standard, and it is not likely 
that there will ever be a free silver administration: but 
a President and a Secretary of the Treasury favorable 
to bimetallism would not be very remarkable, and the 
integrity of the money unit ought to be beyond the in- 
fluence of any administration. 

The United States has redeemed the “ greenbacks” 
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two or three times over, and it is now maintaining a re- 
serve of $150,000,000 of idle gold to insure their redemp- 
tion again and again. Financial authorities are almost 
unanimous in insisting that these Government notes 
should be permanently, though gradually, retired. These 
notes were issued as a forced loan when the Government 
had a great war on hand. It has now a huge volume of 
money in its vaults, a revenue of $100,000,000 a year 
more than its expenditures, and steps should be taken 
at once to begin paying off permanently this debt of the 
Civil War, which draws upon the Treasury the burden 
of maintaining the value of the country’s paper cur- 
rency. 

Whether this be begun at once or not, there is still 
more pressing need of a reform of the bank currency 
law, and this has been much more fully discussed than 
the other matters. The bond security is not essential to 
support the value of the bank notes. This has been 
proved by the statistics of failed national banks and the 
operation of the banking laws of several States before 
the national: bank law was passed. Our experience has 
proved abundantly that a bank currency secured by 
bonds must tend to contract, because there is a decrease 
in the profit from the bonds. The bank note circulation 
of this country is small, its general tendency through a 
course of years is to decline, and it doesn’t expand and 
contract with the varying needs of business from season 
to season. 

Finally, there is the Treasury itself, which is now 
holding $170,000,000 in excess of what may be called the 
working capital of the Department. Secretary Gage has 
advised cutting the revenues $50,000,000, which is only 
half of the surplus that will accumulate during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. If the revenues are not reduced there 
will certainly be extravagance in appropriations. There 
is a growing conviction in the business world, reflected 
in an after dinner speech by Mr. Reed a few evenings 
ago, that the operations of the independent Treasury, 
the collection of public revenue and the burial of it in 
the Treasury vaults till needed is archaic and a menace 
to business, in spite of the efforts of Secretary Gage to 
reduce its effect in contracting the currency to the low- 
est terms. There is no lack of important work for the 
new Secretary to do. 


_ 





The Crisis in the Sugar Industry. 


The sugar industry has occupied one of the most 
prominent positions in the bisiness world during the 
past few weeks, not second in importance to any. Even 
the sensational developments in and the erratic move- 
ments of copper have not eclipsed the general interest 
in the sugar situation. The demoralization which has 
attended the break in the prices of raw beet sugar at 
London to the lowest point ever recorded and the rup- 
ture of harmony among American refiners has given 
birth to dramatic incidents of deep and widespread 
interest and importance. 

The 1901-02 campaign has now progressed far enough 
to give assurance of the largest world’s crop of sugar 
ever produced—over 10,500,000 tons. The European 
beet sugar crop, it is estimated, will fall but little short 
of 7,000,000 tons, and the cane sugar crop—two-thirds 
of which is produced in America—will show an increase 
of several hundred thousand tons, the Cuban crop alone 
being about 200,000 tons more than was produced dur- 
ing the preceding season. 

The annual consumption of sugar in the United 
States is about 2,300,000 tons, or about 65.2 pounds per 
capita, but while we consume over one-fifth of the 
world’s production we produce only about one-eleventh 
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of the world’s crop, even with the aid of our island 
possessions. This year it is estimated that Louisiana 
will produce about 300,000 tons; Hawaii, 30,000 tons; 
Porto Rico, 100,000 tons, and the Philippines, 50,000 
tons of cane sugar. Of beet sugar our crop will be less 
than 200,000 tons. About two-thirds of the beet sugar 
of this country is produced in nearly equal portions in 
California and Michigan, while Nebraska, Utah, New 
York and Colorado produce over four-fifths of the re- 
mainder. 

The United States is the natural market for Cuban 
sugar; in fact, Cuba has no other outlet for her sugar 
crop, and this year the Pearl of the Antilles will pro- 
duce 800,000 tons, upon which—by reason of the heavy 
crops elsewhere and the duty imposed by the United 
States—there is a prospective ws of nearly $11,000,000 
for her planters. 

The cost of laying down raw beet sugar from Eu- 
rope governs the price that is paid for raw cane sugar 
imported from Cuba, and until within a few days the 
price has been 3% cents, c.i.f. New York, duty paid, 
for centrifugal 96 degrees test, which is the basis or 
standard for calculating the cost of refining. Now, 
however, raw beet sugar can be imported from Europe 
equivalent to 3.71 cents, duty paid, which means a 
greater loss for the Cuban producer who must meet 
the competition. : 


The system of direct and indirect bounties in force 
in Germany, France, Austro-Hungary and Russia is 
responsible for the heavy production of beet sugar in 
Europe. The direct bounties paid by the Governments, 
and the indirect bounties paid through the instrumental- 
ity of the Kartell, upon sugar exported, enables the 
European producer to sell both.raw and refined sugar 
abroad at or about the cost of production, while the 
home consumer is obliged to pay relatively an enor- 
mous price. It is one of the greatest impositions of 
the age and has done more to demoralize the sugar 
industry the world over than anything else. This is 
evident when it is known that the German consumer 
is now paying the equivalent of 8 cents and the French 
consumer the equivalent of 10 cents per pound for re- 
fined sugar, which is being sold in England at 2% cents 
per pound and subject to % cent duty. 

Such is the mistaken policy of the Continental Gov- 
ernments which has enabled England to build up a 
lucrative preserving industry—to import fruit and im- 
port sugar (against the interest of her West India 
islands)—against which no other interest in the world 
can compete successfully while present conditions are 
undisturbed. 


Fortunately, however, the European nations have 
awakened sufficiently to the injustice and harm they 
are doing their own people to agitate the abolition of 
the hateful bounties. It is to be hoped that the rec- 
ommendations of the Brussels Conference will be speed- 
ily adopted by the various European Governments. 

Because of cheap labor in the fields raw beet sugar, 
it is estimated, can be produced in Germany at the 
equivalent of 144 cents per pound, and granulated sugar 
at a shade under 2 cents per pound. It is a fact that 
granulated sugar is being imported at New York from 
Germany at 2.06 and 2.20 cents in bond, or 4.38 and 
4.52 cents per pound, duty paid, according to grade. 

These are the external conditions to which the Cuban 
grower and the American refiner must adjust them- 
selves. But while the refiner is protected by the tariff, 
the Cuban planter is naked to the adverse trade winds. 
As the United States is morally responsible for the 


welfare of Cuba there seems no good reason why recip- 
rocal trade relations should not be entered into by 
which the duty upon Cuban raw sugar would be modi- 
fied; at least lowered enough to insure the sugar in- 
dustry, against loss, if it is really unwise or against 
domestic sugar interests to allow a reduction to a point 
where a profit would accrue to the planter. 

Upon the best authority it is known that the cost 
of producing sugar in Cuba to-day is 24, cents per 
pound. Since the Spanish-American war labor has 
been scarce in Cuba, and wages now are the same as 
paid in the United States for similar service—90 cents 
and $1.10 in United States gold per day. Adding the 
cost of transportation, lighterage, insurance, &c. (0.525 
cent), brings the cost of centrifugal sugar, 96 degrees 
test, to 2.775 cents per pound in bond, and as the cur- 
rent market price is 2.065 cents in bond (or 3.75 cents, 
duty paid), there is a loss of 0.71 cent per pound sus- 
tained by the grower, equivalent to $14.20 per ton, or 
$11,360,000 on the crop of 800,000 tons now being 
crushed. 

The reduction of the duty by the United States Gov- 
ernment, which would relieve the pressure upon the 
Cuban sugar interest, is opposed by the American beet 
sugar industry, which claims the lowering of the tariff 
to Cuban sugar would destroy the protection which the 
beet industry now enjoys and needs, as the industry 
is not self sustaining. If lower duties prevail, the ad- 
vocates of the domestic beet sugar claim it would be 
the American refiners and not the Cuban growers that 
would be benefited. But, above all, if the growing of 
cane sugar is made profitable in Cuba the industry wili 
flourish to such an extent in the island that the beet 
sugar industry on the American continent will cease 
to expand; may even die. 

From the facts that can be gathered it would seem 
that this is a narrow view, at variance from the truth, 
with the fear of the destruction of the industry not 
well grounded. 

Henry Oxnard, in 1899, claimed that granulated 
sugar could be made from beets grown in the United 
States at 2.80 cents per pound, based upon beets at 
$4 per ton; other expenses, $3 per ton, and a yield of 
250 pounds of sugar to the ton of beets. It is claimed now, 
however, that the average price paid for beets is $4.50 
per ton; that the expenses incurred in manufacturing, 
labor, material, &c., are $2.50 per ton, and that for de- 
preciation of machinery, interest, &c., $1 per ton should 
be allowed, an aggregate of $8 per ton. It is also 
claimed that the yield of sugar has been reduced from 
250 to 220 pounds to the ton. On this basis the cost 
of producing refined sugar from beets would be about 
3.60 cents per pound. The cost of producing refined 
sugar from Louisiana cane is given at 3 to 3% cents 
per pound. The cost of producing refined sugar from 
Cuban raw sugar (subject to duty) is 4.15 cents per 
pound, allowing 0.40 cent per pound as the cost of 
refining. , 

These figures indicate that sugar refined in the 
United States, whether made from beets or cane, is 
protected to the extent of 0.35 to 1.02 cents per pound, 
according to conditions, against competition from for- 
eign refined sugar, which should be ample. Indeed, 
the large profits made, dividends disbursed, and the 
market value of the stocks of the companies making 
sugar, from either cane or beets, would indicate a 
handsome margin on the capital invested. 

It is the Cuban industry which is languishing and 
needs help; and the aid if extended will not adversely 
affect domestic interests, as the United States would 
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merely remit a part of the duty, which amounts to 
$26,960,000 upon 800,000 tons of raw sugar. 

The demoralization which exists in domestic refin- 
ing circles at the moment is largely due to local causes, 
keen and even destructive competition, resulting from 
the violation of confidence among dealers and refiners 
from envy and jealousy, as well as in sympathy with 
unsettled conditions abroad. 





Canadian News. 


American Enterprise Looking Toward Canada, 

Toronto, December 21, 1901.—The idea of establish- 
ing large locomotive works in Canada has been put forth 
during the last week. A party from New York, of which 
a Mr. Arkell appears to have been the chief spokesman, 
arrived in Montreal a few days ago, and had much to 
say about the prospects of such an industry in this coun- 
try. Mr. Arkell, who is represented by Montreal news- 
papers as a director of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, is quoted by them as being very optimistic con- 
cerning the outlook for the manufacture of locomotives 
on this side of the line and as being interested in a 
project to establish big works here. 

G. R. Denham, vice-president of the American Palace 
Car Company, was a member of the party. Mr. Arkell 
and his fellow travelers went on to Kingston, Henry 
Folger of that city accompanying them. The latteris a 
prominent man in Kingston, and is interested in iron ore 
properties not far from there. 

According to a statement given out at Kingston an 
offer was made for the locomotive works there. 

American capital is also interested in an enterprise 
which is being started up in Hamilton, Ont., for the man- 
ufacture of wire, of nails and the lines usually associated 
with the production of these. The capital stock is $200,- 
000. 

Checking the Bounty Earnings. 

The Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and the 
Auditor-General returned from Sydney last week, where 
they had been studying the question how to supervise 
the output of the steel works so as to ascertain the exact 
amount of bounty due. The checking of the amount of 
pig iron produced offers no obstacles. That business has 
been long enough established in Canada for a workable 
system to have been arrived at by the department. But 
the Dominivn Iron & Steel Company are now almost 
ready to start the manufacture of steel on a large scale, 
and the amount of bounty invested is much greater than 
ever, and the task of keeping a check on the company’s 
reports of output is much more complicated. When the 
ten open hearth furnaces are in full operation 1000 tons 
of steel will be produced daily. At this rate the com- 
pany would earn in steel bounties $1,000,000 per annum. 
On the pig iron the bounty earnings would amount to at 
least $750,000. Of course, such large sums could not be 
paid out with the approval of the Auditor-General unless 
he had every assurance that every cent of it was fairly 
due the company. The question also arises whether 
scrap resulting from the company’s operations should be 
paid for when used over again to manufacture steel. 
On steel, 50 per cent. of which is scrap, the company are 
entitled to the bounty. The Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and the Auditor-General, however, are 
inclined to draw a distinction between scrap purchased 
by the company and scrap resulting from any of their own 
processes of manufacture. But the company cannot see 
why such a distinction should be drawn. It is probable 
that a representative of the company will be asked to 
come to Ottawa and consult with the Government in re- 
gard to the difficulties raised. The Government is de- 
sirous of facilitating, as far as possible, manufacturing 
operations, and of studying the convenience of the com- 
pany. But it feels bound to exercise every possible 
means of supervision in the public interest. 


New Managing Director at Sydney. 


James Ross, under whose management the Dominion 
Coal Company were placed a few months ago, has been 
appointed managing director also of the Dominion Iron 
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& Steel Company. Since he took a more active interest 
in the coal company increased confidence in the prospects 
of that corporation has been signified by a greater readi- 
ness on the part of Canadian investors to buy their 
shares. A like improvement in the business of the steel 
company is expected as the result of his appointment. 

The fact that Mr. Ross had been appointed to a place 
in the management of both the coal company and the 
steel company gave rise to a repetition of the old rumor 
that the companies are about to be amalgamated. Mr. 
Ross, however, denies that there is any intention of 
amalgamating them. His appointment does not, it is 
stated, affect the position of Mr. Whitney as president 
or that of Mr. Moxham as general manager, save to re- 
lieve the former of some of the executive details. 


No Shipbuilding at the Sault. 


The report that a great shipbuilding plant in which 
Sir Christopher Furness and F, H. Clergue should be in- 
terested would be built at Sault Ste. Marie is publicly 
denied in a letter given to the press by the latter. 


A Rifle Company. 

Notice has been given that application will be made to 
Parliament at the next session for an act incorporating 
a company under the name of the Ross Rifle Company, 
Limited. Their capital stock is to be $3,000,000. The 
rifle to be manufactured is that invented by Sir Charles 
Koss, with whom other capitalists will be associated in 
this company. It is stated that the company have 
already a contract to make50,000 rifles for the Australian 
Government. Orders from the Imperial Government and 
the Dominion Gavernment are also being sought and ex- 
pected. The Ross rifle was tested in Canada last sum- 
mer by a cominission of experts, consisting of Col. Hon. 
J. M. Gibson, Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cartwright, Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes and 
Major Gandee. It is thought probable that the Govern- 
ment will select the location of the factory. 


Minor Notes. 


A company are reported to be in course of formation 
to establish rolling mills in Sydney, Cape Breton. 

The Halifax Chronicle’s Sydney correspondent says 
that the rails of the Cape Breton Railway Company’s 
proposed line between Sydney and St. Peter’s and be- 
tween Sydney and Louisbourg will be provided by the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company. 

W. J. Hill, M.P.P., arrived in Toronto a few days ago 
from Sault Ste. Marie, where he has a contract in the 
work of constructing some of the buildings of the Clergue 
industries. He says the steel plant is well advanced, and 
that 8000 to 10,000 tons of pig iron are on the ground 
reudy to be converted into steel. C. A. GJ. 


_ 
——_—— 





The Glasgow Exhibition was opened on May 2, and 
continued until November 9. During that period 11,497,- 
220 persons attended, a total which, it is stated, has never 
before been reached by any exhibition in England, and 
which was double the attendance at the previous exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow in 1888. The highest attendance was on 
the closing day, when 173,266 passed through the turn- 
stiles, while the highest number previously achieved by 
any exhibition in England was at the 1888 exhibition at 
Glasgow, when the total, again on the closing day, 
reached 117,901. At the exhibition in London in 1851 
the highest number of admissions was 109,760. There 
were 24 days when the attendance at Glasgow exceeded 
100,000, and on three days only did it fall below 40.- 
000. The total money taken at the turnstiles, excluding, 
of course, season ticket receipts as well as railway cou- 
pons, was £167,877. 


The excellent condition of the business interests of 
Chicago is forcibly demonstrated by the experience of 
one of the largest owners of manufacturing and ware- 
house property in the city. He says that in 12 years’ ex- 
perience he has never seen such an enormous demand 
for manufacturing or warehouse facilities, having nu- 
merous inquiries for space which cannot be considered. 
He finds many parties seeking capitalists willing to con- 
struct buildings for their use on a percentage basis. 
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Notes from Mexico. 


Investments and the Falling Peso. 


DuRANGO, December 18, 1901.—The fall in value of 
the Mexican peso, which bears so hard upon the im- 
porter, is not without compensating advantages. The 
American investor with a moderate gold capital when 
he turns to the Mexican field finds himself in a position 
to engage in business enterprises of much larger prom: 
ise and greater magnitude than he could possibly have 
done with the same amount of capital in his own coun- 
try. With each of his gold dollars bringing him a pre- 
mium of from 130 to 132 cents, he is apt to feel that a 
free silver system of currency, when it works his way, 
may possibly not be wholly irrational. Of course it does 
not always “ work his way,” for there is little scope for 
the foreigner’s operations in a partially developed 
country which does not entail commercial relations 
with the people of neighboring lands, whose prod- 
ucts in one form or another he must purchase in 
order to make his efforts successful. When the people 
with whom he trades do their business upon a gold 
basis it is in the settlement of accounts thus contracted 
that the question of a high rate of exchange comes to 
haunt him. But even this burden is only occasional 
and of temporary significance, while his advantages 
are permanent, providing the sphere in which he has 
elected to employ his capital and his energies has been 
well chosen. 

New Eaterprises, 


That acute business men appreciate the opportunities 
which Mexico offers for investment of their capital is 
proved by the almost daily announcement of some great 
undertaking, for the lack of which the country’s develop- 
ment has been in a measure retarded or the business 
world has suffered. A new and important venture, 
somewhat out of the beaten track, but of great profit- 
able possibilities, has recently been launched, in which 
American and Mexican capital is invested. This is a 
company with a share capital of $2,000,000, divided into 
20,000 shares of $100 each, whose object, according to 
the articles, is “to exploit two contracts which they 
have executed with the federal executive’ for the es- 
tablishment of general bonded warehouses in the City of 
Mexico and in Vera Cruz. The share capital has been all 
subscribed and 50 per cent. of its nominal value paid 
up, as required by law. 

A concession has been granted for the establishment 
of a gas making plant in Monterey. The Loomis-Petti- 
bone Company of New York City will build it. It is 
said that $500,000 will be invested in the enterprise. It 
is the company’s purpose to supply gas both for illumina- 
tion and for fuel. 

The banking facilities of the capital have lately been 
augmented by the addition of a trust company with 
large capital and by a private bank, the latter being un- 
der the management of a former associate of the lead- 
ing American financial institution doing business here. 
The cosmopolitan business interests of the community 
seem now to be well taken care of, several diverse na- 
tionalities being represented by their own banking estab- 
lishments. 


The Projected Exhibition of American Manufactures, 


The proposed exhibit of American manufactured 
products in the City of Mexico, referred to in a previous 
note, seems to have hung fire. Whether this has been 
the fault of the American manufacturers themselves or 
of their local agents cannot be said. The project has 
been mooted for some time past; in fact, the 24th of 
the present month was fixed upon as the opening day. 
Local committees have been formed, however, and it is 
hoped that the idea will yet be carried out, and in even 
a more ambitious way than was at first intended. The 
plan has now been amplified and a permanent, instead 
of a temporary, exhibition of local and imported prod- 
ucts is being agitated. A concern with the title of the 
Mexican Permanent Exhibition Company, Limited, with 
a capital stock of $300,000, have been incorporated to 
carry out the idea. The terms of the concession require 
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the company to erect buildings for the display of the 
goods and to keep them in repair at their own expense. 
Not less than $300,000 is to be invested in the site and 
buildings. The exhibition when opened must contain 
‘‘as complete a collection as possible of the industrial, 
mining and agricultural products of this republic, as 
well as similar products of foreign countries, and of 
manufactured articles of all lands.” 

St. Louis people, apparently discouraged by the ob- 
stacles encountered in organizing an exhibition in the 
City of Mexico, are promoting an American manufac- 
turers’ exhibit in Guadalajara. J. J. Dz 


——$— 


The Grand Jury and the Brooklyn Bridge. 


It will be recalled that after the accident to the 
Brooklyn Bridge last summer the District-Attorney ap- 
pointed two experts to examine the structure and report 
upon its condition. That report, which was published in 
The Iron Age at the time, pointed out certain overloaded 
parts, made recommendations to increase the safety and 
flatly condemned the management which had utterly 
failed to make examinations which are customary in en- 
gineering practice. ‘The matter was then handed to the 
Grand Jury, whe have just made the presentment, which 
is, in part, as follows: 

The Grand Jury find from the evidence before them 
that the New York and Brooklyn Bridge has been never 
regularly or systematicaily inspected, and that its man- 
agement in this regard has by no means been in accord 
with that which would naturally characterize its man- 
agement had it been private property under the control 
of a good business man charged with responsibility for 
its safety. 

Methods of inspection well known and even common 
among bridge engineers have been wholly omitted, and 
we are satisfied that if the bridge had been periodically 
subjected to a proper systematic inspection such acci- 
dents as that of July 24 last (when nine suspension rods 
were found to be broken) would have been avoided. 

We further find that during that period under consid- 
eration such inspection of the bridge as did take place 
was made by carpenters, riggers, riveters and such me- 
chanics, wholly undirected and uninstructed as to meth- 
ods by any engineer, and that, too, at no stated times and 
at no regular intervals, and that their so-called inspec- 
tions did not in any case include a comprehensive inspec- 
tion of the bridge as a whole, even by such methods as 
might suggest themselves to these mechanics. 

Though the evidence before us tends to show culpable 
neglect in this regard, in the management and mainte- 
nance of the bridge, yet in view of certain extenuating 
circumstances, which, however, will not hereafter apply, 
this neglect is not, in our opinion, of the character desig- 
nated by the statute as “ willful,” or such as to demand 
the present indictment of those responsible for such man- 
agement. ‘ 

The Grand Jury, accordingly, respectfully recom- 
mend: 

1. That as soon as is reasonably possible there shall 
be made, by or under the immediate direction and super- 
vision of a competent engineer, a more rigid and com- 
plete inspection of the entire structure than was possible, 
in the limited time at their disposal, for the engineers ex- 
amined before us, who are not regularly connected with 
the bridge. 

2. That the future management of the bridge shall re- 
quire similarly rigid and complete inspection by the best 
methods, at stated and frequent intervals; that such in- 
spection shall be made by or under the direct supervision 
of a competent engineer, who shall be responsible for the 
thoroughness and completeness thereof and the suffi- 
ciency and accuracy of the written reports of the same, 
which he shall be required to make as each inspection 

proceeds; that those parts of the bridge in which any 
break or disarrangement has occurred or may occur, and 
which are vital to the safety of the bridge, be watched 
with the greatest care and frequency, so that upon the 
first appearance of a defect or break the same may be 
immediately corrected and prevented from extending. In 
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our opinion proper inspection would require practically 
the entire time of such engineer. 

3. That some system of regulating the traffic on the 
bridge be adopted in order to avoid special strain at any 
one point, such as resulted in the buckling of the lower 
chords of the stiffening trusses on an occasion prior to 
the accident above referred to. 


—i 
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President Schwab Explains Modern 
Consolidations. 





Charles M. Schwab, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, was the chief speaker at the banquet 
of the Bankers’ Club of Chicago on the evening of De- 
cember 21. His address, as reported in the Chicago 
dailies, is as follows: 

I notice that F am down on this card to respond to 
the toast, ‘“ The Natural Growth of Business Enterprises; 
the Consolidations Thereof.” I have been thinking a lit- 
tle about this and had some notes prepared to speak on 
the subject of consolidations here in Chicago, but when I 
picked up the evening paper I saw two things that par- 
ticularly struck me. The first was that the colleges in 
this vicinity had combined—Presbyterian colleges, I 
think. 

Could there be a stronger argument as to the good 
that comes of consolidation than that these staid col- 
lege professors, with all their thought, had decided that 
it was to their advantage to combine their colleges? 
What were they going to combine for? They were not 
going to combine for the purpose of making education 
more expensive to the students, that is evident. But 
they were going to combine for mutual protection and in- 
formation and good. 

Now, that is just the basis on which great business 
enterprises have consolidated. The trust of old is a 
mistaken idea. The consolidation of to-day is the proper 
policy. It has been borne out in everything, even in 
Genesis, and so on down. The rivers combine to make 
the great seas; the trees combine to make the forests. 
Combinations have gone on in nature forever, and they 
will go on in politics and business. 


Consolidation is Natural, 

You might just as well try to dam the Mississippi or 
sweep back the tides as to stop the natural consolidation 
of business interests. You may regulate the commerce 
of the Mississippi as you will, and I think its course 
ought to be regulated by wise and judicious legislation, 
but you cannot stop it. It will go on in spite of every- 
thing. 

Now, the old trust idea was just as fallacious as any- 
thing could well be. In the first place, it was founded 
upon the principle of restricting the output or increasing 
the prices or in some other artificial way regulating the 
business. That is doomed to failure. 

The proper business consolidation is one that is 
formed with exactly opposite views. It is formed with 
the view of encouraging trade, of enlarging trade, and, 
above all, of cheapening the production of the article of 
which it becomes the manufacturer, and in that way in- 
creasing the trade. 

Now, it is difficult for me to exemplify this without 
pointing to some instances, and naturally I am apt to se- 
lect that instance with which I am most familiar. I am 
not going to talk stocks or values. You couldnt get me 
to do that. But I hope you will pardon me if I refer to 
an industry with which I am connected. I only refer to 
it because I am most familiar with it and because I 
think it typically represents the idea of the great consol- 
idations. 

Says Steel Is King. 


The great steel industry of this country is now first 
of all. A few years ago cotton was king. King Cotton 
is now dethroned and King Steel has taken his place. 
The steel industry last year, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, exceeded the cotton industry by more than $100,- 
000,000, and this year it is our belief that the steel indus- 
try will exceed the cotton industry by more than $250,- 
000,000, so that I think steel is justly entitled to be 
throned and crowned. 
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The advantages I will very briefly refer to as show- 
ing you an ideal consolidation. These great steel com- 
panies were not put together with the view of avoiding 
competition, because, except in very rare instances, they 
were engaged in different lines of business. But they 
were put together for the purpose of cheapening and 
strengthening the steel products and developing the in- 
terests of this country. 

In the great Northwest, where we have all those ore 
mines, each individual company could not own the par- 
ticular mine that would enable them to make the best 
mixture for the respective qualities of iron and steel, 
but by consolidation of all these interests it was pos- 
sible to group these mines as one, to take the ores from 
the various mines to the works best suited to make the 
ideal mixture, to do it at the least cost and to produce 
the best article. 

So in transportation. Instead of a small fleet, whose 
steamers would have to wait at the docks for loading 
and unloading as suited their respective owners’ works, 
they now come down in rotation. They are loaded and 
their cargoes are not assigned to the various works un- 
til after they are well down on the lakes. Now, any 
one familiar with the shipping industry will appreciate at 
once the great saving in economy in such a method of 
operation. 

So now the mills that formerly made a dozen products 
run continuously on one. The result of that is cheapen- 
ing the product in every line, of making the steel avail- 
able for many purposes for which it is not available at 
present and the idea of business consolidation has been 
reached. 

Now, to come to the second part of my remarks, and 
that is this: The two things about the United States 
Steel Corporation that seemed to be best known and 
most generally discussed were, first, their capitalization, 
and, second, the salary of their president. Of the first 
of these I am not afraid to speak. Of the second, I am 
a little like our Hebrew friend in New York, who when 
asked what he would do for $10,000 said he was ashamed 
to tell. 


Owe Duty to the Public. 


Now, these great consolidations owe a duty to the 
public. I am in hearty sympathy with President Roose- 
velt when he says that publicity is the thing that we re- 
quire in all things pertaining to great industries. I second 
that proposition most heartily. The great combinations 
of capital that are not formed on a basis that will per- 
mit of a publication of their affairs are founded on an 
erroneous assumption, and I am not with them. 

There are many other advantages to the public in 
these great consolidations, ‘The steadinessof business and 
the control largely of business within their power, will 
be well understood by the gentlemen here if they stop 
to reflect one moment upon present business conditions. 

In years gone by if you have looked at a diagram of 
fluctuations in prices you have found it a series of 
valleys and peaks. These great consolidations will keep 
that on a level. To-day the demands for steel are so 
great that an individual concern would undoubtedly 
have put the price 20, 30 or even 40 per cent. higher than 
it is to-day. What would have been the result? People 
with enterprises in their mind would have hesitated and 
would have said: “‘ Wait, we will buy it a little cheaper 
later on.” 

Paints a Dark Picture. 


What would have been the result of that? Construc- 
tion would have been stopped. Builders would have 
waited for lower prices; railroads would not have ex- 
tended until they could have done better, but now we 
believe we are getting the confidence of the public in 
that respect. The result will be that building will go 
on. Railroads will be built and business generally will 
be on & more permanent and level basis. 

Now I am the most enthusiastic man in the world 
upon the future of American industries. I believe that 
we are on the very threshold—I don’t believe that we 
have reached the summit by any manner of means. 

I first became identified with the steel industry in 
the year 1879, and I remember very well that we prided 
ourselves—the whole United States—upon having pro- 
duced about 600,000 tons of steel. In the year 1895 there 
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was produced about 6,000,000 tons of steel, and in this 
year just ending, as nearly as we can estimate, there 
will be produced about 15,000,000 tons of steel in the 
United States. 

Now I come to the last and most important part of 
my subject, and that is the relation of these great con- 
solidations to labor. That is the subject that is nearest 
my heart. It‘is the subject of most importance to the 
welfare of this great United States. 


Compare Two Nations’ Labor. 


I see some of my good English friends here present. 
I had intended to modify somewhat what I was going 
to say in that respect, but I know they will be glad to 
hear it. I was asked by the British Iron and Steel In- 
stitute a short time ago to tell them why the English 
Steel industry did not compare with the American. 

There are two reasons, I told them. The first is that 
the attitude of your labor in England will never permit 
you to run your mills and factories as we do in America. 

You will be surprised when I tell you that a careful 
survey of the whole field would seem to show these 
facts, that the English laborer receives on an average 
less than one-half of what the American receives year 
in and year out; that notwithstanding that fact the 
costs, which I have been able to compare with the Amer- 
ican costs, have been nearly double, solely by reason of 
the attitude of the combination, the trust of labor that 
predominates in England. 

It was my pleasure to speak a short time ago before 
a lot of labor people we brought together for the pur- 
pose of settling these questions in New York, and I said 
this thing, which I think is fundamentally true: “I am 
in favor of labor unions. I am not opposed to labor 
unions, as many people think. I favor them—when prop- 
erly organized. I am opposed, and decidedly opposed, 
to labor unions where they have as their basis the re- 
striction of output.” 


Calls Attention to Wages. 


There is another mistaken idea about this labor ques- 
tion. Many people, speaking of the capitalization of the 
steel industry, refer to its great bond issue, but I would 
like to call attention to this fact—that the laborers are 
the people who have a first mortgage on this great prop- 
erty. We pay out in round numbers $160,000,000 an- 
nually for labor. That is the interest on $3,000,000,000 
of capital that must be paid before a penny of the in- 
terest on those bonds can be paid. 

Gentlemen, I stand here and say that we are not 
going to have any disagreement with labor over the 
fair return they ought to receive. We will be more than 
liberal with them in that direction, but we insist that 
we shall be treated with equal fairness; that we shall 
manage our works as we see fit and shall not be con- 
trolled by a trust that will regulate the output of their 
labor. 

We want the men to stand upon their own merits. 
We want the good men to come forward and we want 
the poor man to stand still, and that is as it should be. 
Many organizations insist that all men shall be leveled 
to the standard of the poorest, and that is on the wrong 
basis. 

Now, I am going to tell you the most serious thing, 
to my mind, in regard to the future of the great organi- 
zations of capital. The great business enterprises of the 
past have been built up by the individual interest and 
individual efforts of certain individuals. If you will look 
back over the great businesses that have been built up 
you will find that they have been the result of some one 
great mind, which has had all his interest in that busi- 
ness, who has had all his mind in that business—in other 
words, who has had all his eggs in that basket. 

The result of that individualism was great progress, 
great extensions, great economies and great successes. 
The difficulty with these great combinations of capital 
is going to be to get people to manage them. 


Will Make Employees Partners. 
Now, I believe that difficulty can be met, and the 


way we intend to try to meet it is this: It is the inten- 
tion of the United States Steel organization to put every 
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man in charge of a litle branch of business, even a de- 
partment of business, not on a salary, but on a percent- 
age of the profits, which will be paid to him in cash and 
which he can invest in the securities if he wishes, and 
in that way get his individual effort upon his individual 
work. 

We don’t believe that we get that from salaries, but 
we do believe that we can come as near making a man 
a partner in that direction as in any other way that has 
yet been devised, and, commencing with the first of the 
coming year, it 1s our intention to operate every one of 
our great departments on that basis. 

We shall be glad at your next annual banquet, if we 
have the privilege of attending, of telling you the re- 
sult of that experiment. 


——_—__@ stcemeanissi 


Industrial News from Worcester, Mass 


WORCESTER, MAss., December 23, 1901.—The machine 
shops are again rushed to their fullest capacity, and from 
the appearance of things orders short of six months’ de- 
livery will soon have to be refused. The depression of 
the spring and summer has entirely disappearéd. This is 
true not only of the large shops, but of the smaller con- 
cerns as well. The general promise is of an even bigger 
business than that of two years ago. 

The great difference is that the number of foreign or- 
ders is comparatively small, especially orders from Ger- 
many and Russia, where business is not up to the stand- 
ard, which is one reason. Another, and as important, lo- 
cal manufacturers say, is that the market of the Con- 
tinent has been pretty well stocked up with American 
machine tools. 

The rush of orders is from the United States. In- 
quiries and orders received indicate that the demand is 
general all over the country. It is a very healthful con- 
dition of things, without a suggestion of abnormal boom 
about it. Some of the orders are really large, but the 
general run is for smaller lots. 

The Prentice Bros. Company are about to ship to the 
shipyard of the Fore River Engine Company, at Quincy, 
Mass., one of the two biggest radial drills ever built. 
The first was built by the company eight years ago for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The new drill is 
a duplicate of the first, excepting that it is electrically 
driven and has a few minor improvements. Its purpose 
is to bore armor plate and other heavy parts of the two 
battle ships and two armored cruisers building by the 
Fore River Company for the United States Navy. The 
drill is a giant. Its weight is 34,000 pounds. Its total 
hight is 16 feet 6 inches. Here are some of its other di- 
mensions: Vertical traverse of saddle on column, 53 
inches; vertical traverse of spindle, 20 inches; diameter 
of spindle, 4 inches; minimum distance, column to cen- 
ter of spindle, 36% inches; minimum distance of trunnion 
bearing to center of spindle, 18% inches; traverse of head 
on arm, 43 inches; maximum distance of spindle to base 
plate, 96 inches; minimum distance of spindle to base 
plate, 23 inches; size of table, 60 x 42 inches; hight of 
table, 24 inches; length of available space, base plate, 
7 feet 3 inches; width of available space, base plate, 4 
feet 6 inches; length of base plate, 12 feet; width of base 
plate, 4 feet 6 inches; thickness of base plate, 9 inches. 
A 15 horse-power motor is directly attached to the drill. 

The Prentice Bros. Company have just shipped two 
large radial drills to the Moran Bros. Shipbuilding Com- 
pany of Seattle, Wash. The company conduct large ship- 
yards on Puget Sound. The Prentice Bros. Company 
have ordered a number of new planers to increase that 
department of their machine shop. 

The American Diesel Engine Company prove to be 
a reality. The long unoccupied shop of the International 
Power Company, formerly the shop of the American 
Wheelock Engine Company, on Southgate street, will be 
immediately occupied for the purpose of building the en- 
gine, the American patent rights for which the company 
control. At the Southgate street plant a 60 horse-power 
Diesel engine is being installed, which will operate the 
plant until there is demand for larger power, when sup- 
plementary engines of the same type will be added, one 
claim for the engine being its economical operation as 
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comparatively small units of power. W. McDonald of 
San Francisco has been engaged as superintendent of 
the plant. He is now in Germany studying combustion 
engines with the purpose of getting acquainted with the 
latest ideas on the subject, especially the latest ideas 
in the Diesel type of engine. Germany has progressed 
more ‘rapidly than any other country in engines of the 
combustion type, it is said by the Diesel people, and they 
believe Mr. McDonald will be able to get some valuable 
information to be applied in the process of Americaniz- 
ing the Diesel machine, as Edward K. Hill, chief engi- 
neer of the International Power Company, expressed it 
to the correspondent of The Iron Age. 

Two engines of this type are in operation at the Cor- 
liss Engine Works of the International Power Company, 
at Providence, R. I., and two more are being installed 
there. The engine has been found by this company to 
be economical in fuel consumption, using crude oil in its 
cylinders, and the Rhode Island Locomotive Works as 
well as the Corliss Engine Works will be fully equipped 
with this type of engines as soon as enough of them can 
be obtained. 

The American Diesel Engine Company have placed 
large orders for machine tools, including a considerable 
order for lathes of the F. E. Reed Company of Worcester. 
Altogether, $50,000 will be expended in putting the 
Worcester plant in shape for building the engines. There 
is delay in delivery of tools, because of the rush of or- 
ders at all the machine shops of the country, but some 
of the new machinery has already been delivered, and in 
a few weeks it is expected the shop will begin work on 
its special tools. which will be needed in the operation of 
the industry. By spring it is believed that 100 persons 
or more will be employed. For the present the castings 
for the machines will be furnished from the Providence 
foundries controlled by the International Power Com- 
pany, but as soon as the Worcester business has grown 
to respectable proportions a new foundry will be built on 
land owned by the company adjacent to their plant here. 

Two large additions will be built at once at the South 
Works of the Washburn & Moen department of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, at Quinsigamond. 
Both are additions to the Ballard street building. Most 
of the new space will be devoted to storage purposes, 
though manufacturing may be added later on. One ad- 
dition will be two stories, 40 feet in hight, and 50 x 68 
feet on the ground. The other will be 128 x 32 feet and 
one story high. Both will be of wood. 

The business at the wire mills of Worcester and vi- 
cinity continues better than ever, considering the sea- 
son, which is generally poor at this time because of the 
stock taking by jobbers and retailers all over the coun- 
try, which induces them to keep their stock at a mini- 
mum. Nevertheless the Washburn & Moen department 
is running full, with hardly any abatement. Recent 
readjustments of wages and the increasing of the general 
efficiency of the plant has led to sensational newspaper 
stories of cut downs of wages and reduction of the num- 
ber of men employed, which are entirely without foun- 
dation. These readjustments are in progress most of the 
time in all big establishments in the continuous attempt 
to bring costs to the minimum. 

The smaller wire concerns are equally busy. In fact, 
everything in the iron or steel line in Central Massa- 
chusetts is rushed with business. 

The United States Power & Mobile Company, who 
have been doing business In a very small way in Worces- 
ter for the past six months, have rented a factory in 
Westboro, Mass., and will hereafter be located in that 
town. 

The Niagara Falls plant of the Norton Emery Wheel 
Company are running full blast, and many carloads of 
the artificial corundum manufactured by the electrical 
energy of Niagara Falls have been delivered at the 
works in Worcester and have been converted into corun- 
dum wheels. There is a large demand for this artificial 
corundum from other manufacturers of abrasive wheels. 
and it has proved to be even better than the natural 
product, because of the uniformity of its quality. 

The new engine house for the Merrifield engine, which 
provides power for a considerable manufacturing dis- 
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trict of Worcester, is now well on toward completion. 
The old building was partially destroyed by the fire 
which burned the adjoining buildings to the ground. The 
new building will be 60 feet square, 18 feet high, with flat 
roof. It will house the 1000 horse-power engine and the 
four big boilers. 

The Worcester Gas Light Company have issued new 
stock, which will provide $175,000, a considerable part of 
which will be devoted to improving the company’s plant. 
New machinery has been installed at the generating 
plant, and it is understood that a portion of the new cap- 
ital will go toward more machinery. 

The Graton & Knight Mfg. Company of Worcester 
have declined to enter the combination of manufacturers 
of leather belting, which has advanced the price of their 
product. 

Worcester manufacturers are worrying about their 
supply of bituminous coal, and the coal dealers are even 
more anxious because they are under contract to sup- 
ply the manufacturers at prices ranging from $3.50 to 
$4 a ton. They see little hope ahead of getting coal at 
Worcester at less than $6 a ton, and probably the dearth 
of coal at the pockets of Norfolk, Philadelphia and New- 
port News will make it necessary to supply inferior 
grades of coal to be burned under shop boilers. The 
shortage of cars to get the coal from the mines to the sea- 
board is blamed for the existing famine. A blizzard or 
freeze up of Northern harbors would make matters even 
worse, and they are sure to be bad enough even with an 
open winter. The Washburn & Moen department is safe, 
however, for it has on hand a very large supply of coal. 

The Worcester Electric Light Company have awarded 
to the Washburn & Moen department a contract for more 
than $80,000 worth of copper wire for use in putting the 
wires of the company underground. 

The Globe Corset Company are building a large addi- 
tion, and will put in 100 new machines to increase their 
product. 


The William H. Burns Company have ordered 400 new 
machines for use in the manufacture of underwear. The 
company heve nearly completed a big addition jin which 
the new machinery will be installed. 

The Hobbs Mfg. Company, manufacturers of paper 
box machinery, have taken very much larger quarters on 
Union street, having secured the lease of three stories of 
a large building. The new plant will be equipped for 
building a new machine. 

Charles Ladd, formerly of Portland, Maine, is about 
to establish an extensive window screen plant in Worces- 
ter. 

The Imperial Mfg. Company are another new Worces- 
ter industry, with a plant at Greendale, organized 
to manufacture the Up to Date can opener, for which or- 
ders amounting to 10,000 are already received. 

The Draper Machine Company of Hopedale, Mass., 
have been given the largest order ever received by them, 
and one of the largest orders for looms ever recelved 
by an American concern. It is from the Grosvenordale 
Company, and calls for not less than 2200 nor more than 
2500 looms of the woolen type. The Draper Company’s 
shops have been greatly enlarged of late by the build- 
ing of a large foundry and machine shops, more than 
doubling the company’s capacity. The Grosvenordale 
Company operate mills at Grosvenordale and North Gros- 
venordale, Conn. 

The wire goods business, which is an important in- 
dustry here, is picking up. As was stated at the time in 
the Worcester letter of The Iron Age, the business for 
some apparently unexplainable reason was very dull dur- 
ing the early fall. Now it seems to have taken a decided 
turn for the better, and the factories are working full 
with plenty of orders ahead or in sight. 

The Washburn & Moen department of the American 
Steel & Wire Company is much interested in the tests of 
the Brown segmental gun at Sandy Hook Proving Sta- 
tion, because the wire with which the gun is wound is 
manufactured at the Worcester plant. The last test de- 
scribed in The Tron Age, which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the breech block, but with no injury at all to the 
wire wound segmental tube, caused considerable ela- 
tion, because it was considered a decisive test of the pow- 
















er of the specially drawn square wire. This wire is 
drawn with the greatest exactness, and is tested through- 
out its length to a very small fraction of an inch. It must 
exactly fill the space allotted it on the barrel of the gun, 
the deviation of the smallest fraction of an inch at either 
end rendering the wire covering dangerous. 


iin 


PERSONAL. 


Thomas B. Adams has resigned his position as as- 
sistant treasurer of the American Smelting & Refining 
Company, to take effect on January 15, 1902. Mr. Adams 
was for eight years acting treasurer of the Consolidated 
IKXansas City Smelting & Refining Company, and has been 
assistant treasurer of the American Smelting & Refining 
Company since their organization. Mr. Adams’ plans are 
indefinite, but it is understood that he anticipates re-es- 
tablishing himself in the banking and brokerage business. 
He was for several years a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, and was a member of the well-known firms of 
Lawson, Adams & Co. and Adams, Kellogg & Mason. 








Edgar 8. Cook, president of the Warwick Iron Com- 
pany of Pottstown, Pa., has been granted by the direct- 
ors of his company “a vacation of six months or longer, 
at his pleasure.” Mr. Cook will sail for Liverpool on the 
“ Celtic,” and will visit France, Germany, England and 
possibly Belgium. During his absence N. B. Wittman, 
formerly manager of the E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, 
will serve as acting general manager, assisted by Mr. 
Cook’s son. 


William Deering, the founder and head of the Deer- 
ing Harvester Company of Chicago, has retired from 
business, after an active connection of a third of a cen- 
tury with the company, owing to advanced age and fail- 
ing health. 


Among the passengers on the French liner “ Savoie,” 
which arrived on Saturday, December 21, were Baron 
Maurice de Lagotellerie and M. Lazare Weiller, who have 
come to this country to study American industrial condi- 
tions. M. Weiller is a Councillor of the Committee on 
the Foreign Commerce of France and a member of the 
Colonial Supreme Council of the Republic. 


W. T. Jones bas resigned his position as master me- 
chanic with the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney, 
Cape Breton. 


Beryl Preston, who was injured in an automobile ac- 
cident at Yonkers a few days since, is doing well. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Wheel- 
ing Board of Trade, held in Wheeling, W. Va., on Fri- 
day, December 20, J. F. Adams resigned his position 
as secretary, to take effect January 1, and on that date 
he will assume the duties of a very important position. 
The directors of the Wheeling Board of Trade adopted 
resolutions commendatory of the services rendered by 
Mr. Adams during his term as secretary. He was unani- 
mously elected a member of the Wheeling Board of 
‘Trade. George A. Laughlin is president and B. W. 
Peterson treasurer. A successor to Mr. Adams as sec- 
retary will be elected in a short time. 


Samuel E. Moore, the well-known accountant, for 
many years auditor of the Carnegie Steel Company, has 
been appointed auditor of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. 


P. F. McCool has resigned his occupation with the 
Pressed Steel Company, effective January 1, and will 
connect himself with the Standard Steel Car Company, 
who will build a large plant in Pittsburgh for the manu- 
facture of steel cars. 


George Westinghouse of Pittsburgh has_ returned 
from Europe. 


—_ 





The imports of merchandise into the United States 
in the 11 months ended November 30 show an increase 
of $39,972,100 over those for the corresponding period of 
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last year, while the exports show a loss of $3,562,871. 
The value of the imports for the months mentidned was 
$800,424,607 and of the exports, $1,328,493,371, and the 
balance of trade in favor of the United States in that 
period was $528,068,764. 


— —_ <> . — 


Boston Gear Works Making Standard Involute 
Cutters. 


The Boston Gear Works of Boston are now prepared 
to furnish standard involute cutters for the teeth of 
gear wheels. All gears of the same pitch cut with these 
cutters are interchangeable. The cutters are made in 
diametrical pitches from 2 to 120, the diameters being 
from 5 to 1% inches. All are made with relieved teeth, 
to allow for regrinding without changing their form. 


- i 


The Carlisle Chain Works.—The report was printed 
in The Iron Age that the Carlisle Chain Works were to be 
removed to Lemoyne. This is not correct, the Standard 
Chain Company of Pittsburgh, the owners of the Car- 
lisle Chain Works, having no intention of removing the 
plant. 


_ 
_—— 


The large steel rail mills being erected at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., by the Clergue interests are fast nearing 
completion. The American Bridge Company are erecting 
the roofs, and as soon as these are on the rail finishing 
machinery, which is all on hand, will be installed and 
work commenced. The two large charcoal blast fur- 
naces will be ready next year, also wood carbonizing 
plants of the latest by-product saving type, which are 
now under course of construction. The latest develop- 
ment in the enterprises at the Sault is stated to be the 
erection of a large saw mill by the Consolidated Lake 
Superior Company to furnish material for the pulp and 
sulphite mills now in qperation. It is said to be the in- 
tention of the company to use the refuse from this mill 
as the exclusive fuel for the rail mills. 





Charles M. Hobbs, inspector of the electrical depart- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has issued an iIl- 
lustrated circular giving an account of the strange be- 
havior of flexible bonds used on the belt line of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad in Baltimore. The bonds were 
covered by the angle bars at the rail joints, there being 
sufficient clearance to prevent crowding the bond. Un- 
der the severe conditions of service the metal of the bond 
at a very large number of the joints squeezed out over 
the top of the angle bar and below the head of the rail. 
The metal is forced out in irregular sheets about 0.005 
inch and over in thickness. In some cases these rib- 
bons are 8 or 10 inches long, and in others four or five 
strips are forced out. The metal ribbons are formed on 
both sides of the rail and occur mostly on tracks of the 
heaviest train service, although the same action has 
taken place on the other tracks. No explanation is of- 
fered of this peculiar action. 


The Maryland Steel Company are building at their 
yards at Sparrow’s Point, Md., two large boats for the 
Boston Towboat Company, one of which, the “ Shaw- 
mut,” is nearly ready to take the water. These vessels 
are the largest constructed so far at the Sparrow’s Point 
yards. The “Shawmut” is 505 feet in length, and 58 
feet beam, and wilk have three steel decks. Her total 
carrying capacity is estimated at about 10,000 tons. She 
will be placed in service as an American “ tramp ” steam- 
ship, joining the fleet owned by the Boston Company, 
which have been built at the same plant. The “ Shaw- 
mut” will have engines capable of producing 5000 horse- 
power, giving her a speed of from 12 to 14 knots an hour. 





There is to be built at Hoboken, near Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, a plant of six blast furnaces of 350 tons capacity 
each. The works will be owned by the Société Anonyme 
des Hauts-Fourneaux d’Anvers. 

The Rutland Railroad Company of Rutland, Vt., have 
placed orders for 12,000 tons of 80-pound steel rails, to 
be delivered early in the spring. 
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-MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 


The Kokomo Wire & Nail Company, Kokomo, Ind., report 
progress in the construction of their rod mill. The building is 
under roof and the machinery is now being put in place. It is 
expected that the mill will be ready to operate by the middle of 
February. 


Thomas P. H. Whitelaw is forming a rolling mill company 
under the name of the Oakland Steel Works at East Oakland, 
Cal. The works will be designed to roll sheets and to manufac- 
ture corrugated and galvanized iron. The addition of tin plate 
mills is also contemplated after the sheet mills get into opera- 
tion, as well as a plant for manufacturing tin cans. 


The Phenix Iron Works have incorporated at Portland, Ore., 
for the purpose of operating the old plant of Wolff & Zwicker, at 
one time an important establishment in the machinery trade. 
The capital stock of the new company is $30,000. The officers 
are as foliows: President, Samuel Morrow ; vice-president, Henry 
H. Fuchs; secretary and treasurer, Louis Steinhauser; manager, 
F. Wolff. 


The American Wire Fence Company have been incorporated 
at Chicago with a capital stock of $100,000, for the manufacture 
of wire, wire fence and other wire products. The incorporators 
are Nathan L. Clement, Arthur A, Clement and Robert J. Kerr. 


The Cleveland Axle Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, announce 
that they have partially resumed operations at their plant, 
which was recently damaged by fire, and expect to have it in 
full operation by the first of next week. 


The Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., have reduced the 
price for puddling from $4.25 to $4 per ton. 


General Machinery. 

The Pringle & Brodie Machinery Company have been incor- 
porated at Chicago by George W. Pringle, William Brodie and 
John C. Pirie, with a capital stock of $25,000, to manufacture 
machinery and hardware. 


Among recent orders received by the York Mfg. Company, 
York, Pa., are the following: Lion Brewery, Adam Schlaelzle, 
proprietor, New Haven, Conn., 65-ton refrigerating machine and 
piping for brewery; Avoyelles Ice Company, Mansura, La., 15- 
ton can ice making plant; Parkersburg Ice Company, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., 75-ton ice making plant ; "Harrisburg Water, Light 
& Power Company, Harrisburg, Ill., 10-ton can ice making plant ; 
Kritz & Galzenleuchter, Galion, Ohio, 25-ton ice making plant; 
Ropkins & Co., Hartford, Conn., 30-ton refrigerating machine; 
Valley Ice & Supply Company, Sharpsburg, Pa., 50-ton ice plant; 
BE. M. & A. B. Willis, Washington, D. C., 50-ton can ice making 
plant; People’s Ice Company, Augusta, Ga., 15-ton freezing and 
distilling system; Radford Ice Company, Radford, Va., 10-ton 
ice plant; C. F. L’Engle, New York City, 50-ton ice making 
plant, including boiler system; Fall Brewing Company, Carbon- 
dale, Pa., refrigerating plant: Natchez Ice Company, Natchez, 
Miss., 75-ton ice making machine; Independent Ice Company, 
Wilmington, N. C., 60-ton ice making plant; Hoeh!l Brewing 
Company. Bennett, Pa., 30-ton refrigerating machine. 

Fenn & Gurney, Wallingford, Conn., machinists, expect to 
have their new machine shop addition, 24 x 50 feet, completed 
this week. 


The George Burnham Company, Frank Reed, proprietor, 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturers of sensitive drills with one to 
ten spindles, planer chucks, upright nut tappers, &c., advise us 
that they will be in the market shortly for a 12 horse-power 
gasoline engine, shafting and hangers, and probably an auto- 
matic gear cutter and grinder for finishing spindles and other 
plain work. They have purchased property on the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, upon which a new shop, 40 x 125 feet, will 
be erected. Building. will be commenced as soon as the weather 
will permit. 


The Exeter Machine Works, Pittston, Pa., are being greatly 
extended. An extension to the machine shop is being built, 170 
x 30 feet: a new boiler shop, 140 x 60 feet: a new office build- 
ing, 60 x 100 feet, of two stories; new blacksmith shop, and a 
new power house with a complete new electric plant. The ma- 
chine shop will be equipped with three electric traveling cranes, 
automatic turret lathes, floor drilling machines, boring mills, 
with other special machines adapted to the particular lines 
manufactured, which consist of hoisting engines and coal han- 
dling machinery. The boiler shop will be fitted with an electric 
traveling crane and a full boiler building equipment. All tools 
will be driven by machinery. The enlarged works will have 
three times the present capacity. First running is expected to 
be July 1, 1902. 


The Rusden Machine Company, Warren, R. I., advise us that 
the report that they are to build a large addition to their plant 
is incorrect. They are at present building a small addition and 
propose to make other additions later on. They are not in need 
of any new equipment. 

Bollers, Engines and Accessories. 

The Larzelere Machine Company, Williamsport, Pa., report 

the best year’s business in their history and the outlook for 


1902 very promising. They have installed a large number of 
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steam plants with their double valve automatic engines. Among 
recent shipments are two 125 horse-power engines and boilers 
to Hambleton Leather Company, Hambleton, W. Va.; 100 horse- 
power engine and boiler to Ewart & Lake, Mt. Morris, N. Y.; 30 
horse-power engine to Kettle Creek Coal Company, Kettle Creek, 
Pa.; 25 horse-power engive and boiler to A. B. Albertson, Shick- 
shinny, Pa.: 20 horse-power engine and boiler to Hartman & 
Remley, Benton, Pa.; 50 horse-power engine and boiler to Ben- 
ton Mills, Benton, Pa. 


The E. Keeler Company, Williamsport, Pa., manufacturers of 
poilers, stacks and tanks, are finishing important extensions of 
their works, consisting of a hydraulic flanging plant, annealing 
furnaces and addition to the shect iron and erection shops, for 
the purpose of building water tube boilers, at the same time 
maintaining their regular line of horizontal tubular marine and 
internally fired boilers. The flanging shop is 130 x 60 feet, sheet 
iron shop 80 x 40 feet, and the erecting shop 125 x 80 feet, all 
being of brick. Among new machines installed is a Niles electric 
crane, 50 feet span; Cleveland punch and shear engine driven 
rolls, R. D. Wood & Co. universal flanging press, Lennox bevel 
shears, Bickford radial drill, and Curtis Mfg. Company electric 
hoists. The works are expected to be in full running by the 
first of the year with twice their former output. 


William Campbell & Co., Cambridgeport, Mass., are rebuild- 
ing their boiler shop, which was recently destroyed by fire. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company, through their Pittsburgh 
offices, have about completed the installation of 5000 horse- 
power Babcock & Wilcox boilers and stokers in the Shenango 
works of the National Steel Company, at New Castle, Pa. 

The William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, have shipped 
one 17-inch and 33 x 36 inch horizontal cross compound gen- 
erator engine, direct connected to a 400-kw. generator, to the 
Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company; one 32 x 48 inch 
Porter-Hamilton engine for the Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; a pair of reversing mill engines, 
with cylinders, 36 x 48 inches, for the Inland Steel Company, 
at Chicago. 

The Oswego Boiler Works, Oswego, N. Y., have meorporated 
with a capital of $21,000. Daniel McNamara, formerly with the 
Ames Iron Works, and Ernest Cokefare, connected with the New 
York office of the boiler works, have acquired an interest in the 
company. Walter Jermyn has a controlling interest. The plant 
has been enlarged during the past year to twice its former ca- 
pacity. 

The new buildings which the Marine Iron Works, Dominick 
street and Southport avenue, Chicago, propose to erect, to take 
the place of their plant recently destroyed by fire, will consist 
of the following: a two-story machine shep 40 x 110 feet, a 
building for a pipe shop and offices to be one and two stories in 
hight, 50 x 182 feet, and a two-story power house 62 x 64 feet. 
The company are builders of engines and boats. 


Fires. 


The Champion Coated Paper Company’s plant, at Hamilton, 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire December 22. A quantity of valu- 
able machinery is included in the loss, which is estimated at 
about $750,000. The company have just completed a new brick 
building which they succeeded in saving. 


The plant of the Oriskany Falls Brewing Company, Oris- 
kany Falls, N. Y., was destroyed by fire December 23, entailing 
a loss of about $50,000. The damage included the power plant. 

Kruecke Bros. Mfg. Company's machine shop and foundry, 
Milwaukee, Wis., suffered a $2500 loss by fire recently. 

The flour mill of the Elks Milling Company, Lowellville, 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire December 22. The loss is estimated 
at $50,000. 

The Janesville Iron Works, Janesville, Pa., suffered a $6000 
loss by fire recently. ‘The blacksmith shop was destroyed. 


The plant of W. H. Bowman, Knoxville, Tenn., manufacturer 
of iron fencings, was burned recently. Loss is about $3000. 


The factory of the Snap Hook & Lye Company, South Nor- 
walk, Conn., was destroyed by fire last week. The loss is about 
$40,000. 

The box mill of the Jordan Lumber Company, Old Town, 
Maine, was destroyed by fire December 18. 


The carriage factory of Burr & Co., at Broadway and Fifty- 
fourth street, New York City, suffered a $50,000 loss by fire 
December 19. 


The band saw mill of David Baird, Camden, N. J., was de- 
stroyed by fire December 18. The loss is about $40,000, about 
half covered by insurance. 


The factory of the Hyatt School Slate Company at Bangor. 
Pa., was destroyed by fire December 19, entailing a loss of about 
$70,000. There is a partial insurance. The proprietors are 
Myers & Bartlett of Bethlehem. 


Foundries. 
Early in the spring the Chandler Pump Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., will replace their present foundry with a modern 


building. They also expect to erect a two-story brick warehouse, 
about 50 x 200 feet. 


The Modern Iron Works are a new corporation at Quincy, 
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Ji)., with a capital stock of $40,000, formed for the purpose of 
operating a foundry. Incorporators are R. V. Clark, Geo. 
Fischer and A. J. Niemyer. 


The Demorest Mfg. Company, Williamsport, Pa., manu- 
facturers of bicycles and sewing machines, are putting in a num- 
ber of automatic screw machines and have also enlarged their 
foundry to enable them to meet increasing demands for electrical 
supply house castings, a branch that has been added within four 
months. They have recently made a contract to supply the 
Canadian sewing machine trade through two prominent jobbing 
houses, one in the province of Ontario and the other in the 
province of Quebec. E. R. Payne is president of the company 
and Hugh Macdonald is the manager. 


Hardware. 

The Illinois Pure Aluminum Company, Lemont, IIl., will 
spend about $50,000 during the coming year in making improve- 
ments to their plant. The floor space will be considerably in- 
creased and a number of new machines installed. They make 
aluminum ware, steam jacketed kettles, &c. 


The W. J. Clark Company of Salem, Ohio, report a lively de- 
mand for their improved hose couplers, known as the Quick as 
Wink. Their use on compressed air hose in shops where pneu- 
matic tools are used is said to work a great saving of time. The 
W. B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, having tried them 
in their extensive boiler works, have decided to discard the com- 
mon coupler and use the Quick as Wink instead. Their order 
bas heen placed for 180 sets. 

R. K. Ortt, of the Clipper Lawn Mower Company, Norris- 
town, Pa., has invented a machine for the purpose of clearing 
lakes and ponds of dense grasses. The “ water motor,” as it is 
called, weighs about 75 pounds, and is fastened to the side of a 
rowboat with an upright piece which carries the cutter bar. 
This extends down the side of the boat 12 inches beneath the 
surface of the water. The cutter bar is carried at right angle, 
the knife being driven from the end with a vibrating lever or 
sway bar, which is pivoted on a yoke. The upper end is ball 
bearing, working in a cam secured to a shaft pinion attached. 
The machine, which is operated by hand, will cut the grass 
about 1 foot under water, the grass rotting as soon as the water 
gets a chance to run down the inside of the blades, which are 
nearly porous or hollow. 

Timmes & Hecht, manufacturers and galvanizers of railroad, 
ship, boat and dock spikes, rivets, nails, bolts, &c., Scranton, 
Pa., commenced running their rolling mill on December 2. The 
works are made up of five buildings adjoining each other, as 
follows: Rolling mill proper, 200 x 106 feet; building for the 
unloading and shearing of scrap, machine shop, &c., 100 x 100 
feet ; spike factory, 60 x 50 feet; storehouse, 56 x 50 feet, and 
galvanizing department, 106 x 25 feet. The machinery equip- 
ment throughout is the latest and most modern type. The gen- 
eral office is at the works. There is also a branch office and 
storeroom at 281 North Sixth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for local 
business and quick delivery. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Acme Harvester Company, South Bartonville, Ill., have 
purchased 15 acres of ground, upon which they will build seven 
large warehouses, the largest being 80 x 650 feet. When these 
additions are completed they intend to use the entire original 
plant for manufacturing purposes. The present eapacity will be 
trebled. 

F. M. Hicks of the Hicks Locomotive & Car Works, Chicago, 
lll., is building for Wallace Brothers’ Circus a special car, to be 
80 feet long, inside measurement of the body. This is to be used 
for‘a private car with six staterooms, kitchen, closet, &c., and 
to have six-wheel trucks. W. E. Kelly & Co., lumbermen, have 
also just purchased of F. M. Hicks a four-wheel switcher and 
logging engine, with 42-inch drivers. This engine is to be de- 
livered immediately. 

The Flint Wagon Works, Flint, Mich., are building an addi- 
tion to the power house. They have recently built a new brick 
stack. 

The Hamilton Metal Pattern Company, Hamilton, Ohio, are 
erecting a new building, 35 x 75 feet. They hope to be located 
in their new quarters by the middle of January. 

The Indiana Road Machine Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
have purchased the Fleming Mfg. Company, makers of road 
scrapers, snow plows, &c., for $52,500. They advise us that 
they expect to install some new tools in a short time. 

The Muncie, Hartford & Ft. Wayne Railway Company, 
Muncie, Ind., have let néarly all contracts for the construction 
of their road from Muncie to Montpelier. The power house 
and main car house will be situated at Eaton, with a sub-station 
near Montpelier. 

E. J. Hickson has purchased the National Metallic Bedstead 
Works, at Marion, Ind. This factory was formerly owned by 
Charles A. Michaels and was one of the first of its kind estab- 
lished in the State. The statement is made that eight plants 
are now engaged in the manufacture of iron and brass bedsteads 
in Indiana, of which three are located at Marion. 

Crawshaw & Judd, Worcester, Mass., have commenced busi- 
ness as makers of small forgings to order. and advise us that 
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they are equipped for producing a variety of steam and trip 
hammer forged work. 

The Figprune Cereal Company, San Jose, Cal., are building 2 
new plant. They are not at present in the market for any equip- 
ment. 

The United Gas, Electric Light & Fuel Company of Fort Ed- 
ward, N. Y., have increased their capital stock from $150,000 to 
$200,000. 

The Basic Iron Ore Company have incorporated for the pur- 
pose of developing mining property. Their headquarters will be 
at Oxford, N. J. 


—_- 

Steel Scales Renewed.—Pi1tspurGH, Pa., December 
24; 1901.—(By Telegraph.)\—This week the steel scales of 
Jones & Laughlins, Limited, of the American Iron & 
Steel Works, Pittsburgh, and also at the Shenango 
Works at New Castle and the Sharon Works at Sharon 
of the National Steel Company have been renewed for 
next year on this year’s basis. Under the terms of these 
scales the steel workers are receiving the highest wages 
ever paid thei. 


_ 
—_—— 





In his speech to the shareholders of the British West- 
inghouse Company, Mr. Westinghouse stated that it was 
expected that they would be able to start actual manu- 
facturing at Manchester early in 1902. The works in- 
clude a machine shop 430 feet wide and 900 feet long. 
The iron foundry is 170 feet wide by 500 feet long, and 
the other foundries, the pattern shop and the forge oc- 
cupy another building, 170 feet wide by 580 feet long. 
Special attention is to be paid to the comfort of the em- 
ployees in the matter of heating, ventilation and lavatory 
accommodation; and house accommodation, with elec- 
tric and gas heating appliances, will be provided near 
the works for such of the workmen as care to take them. 





A correspondent to the London Machinery Market 
Says that the directors of the J. G. Brill Company of 
Philadelphia have selected Preston as the site of their 
proposed branch works in England, after having in- 
spected various towns in the Midlands and north of Eng- 
land. Land has been acquired near the docks, and the 
corporation will afford the necessary approaches. The 
works will, it is stated, give employment to about 500 
men, and turn out about 1000 cars and 4000 trucks an- 
nually. 


An agreement has been made the past week be- 
tween committees representing the Iron League of Amer- 
ica and the Chicago Architectural Iron Workers’ Union 
which provides that the workmen shall receive a mini- 
mum wage of 42% cents an hour, and that none but 
union men shall be employed by members of the league. 
The union agrees to permit its members to work on build- 
ings by the side of the nonunion men in case union men 
cannot be secured. The Iron League is composed of the 
architectural foundrymen and contractors who erect 
structural work. 


The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin giving the 
statistics of manufacturing and mechanical industries 
for West Virginia, which shows a capital of $55,719,938 
invested in 4415 establishments. The value of the prod- 
ucts was returned at $74,177,681, to produce which in- 
volved an outlay of $1,563,097 for salaries of officials, 
$12,876,902 for wages, $3,933,514 for miscellaneous ex- 
penses and $42,632,813 for materials used. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh have 
received an order from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
for 3000 steel hopper cars of 100,000 pounds capacity 
each, and an order from the Sharon Steel Company, 
Sharon, Pa., for some private cars. 


The statement that the Youngstown Iron Sheet & 
Tube Company would tear down Alice Furnace at 
Sharpsville, Pa., which they recently bought, and build 
a larger furnace is incorrect. The company bought 
Alice stack to supply their present wants and will be- 
gin the erection of a new blast furnace at Hazeltom. 
where their works are located, in the early spring. 
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The Iron and [etal Trades. 











There have been further conferences in Cleveland on 
the Ore situation, and it looks as though a satisfactory 
basis for all grades of Ore will be reached. Subcommit- 
tees ure now working out the details. 

There is increasing alarm over the question of a sup- 
ply of materials, and notably of Coke. The condition of 
affairs in the Connellsville region is extraordinary. The 
fuel is piling up until close to 200,000 tons has accumu- 
lated, for lack of cars to move it. On the other hand, the 
furnaces in the Chicago district, in the Valleys, in Pitts- 
burgh and in the Central West generally are idle, be- 
eause they are out of fuel. With the enormous pressure 
en all our works, such delays mean a prolongation of the 
troubles in arranging for deliveries. And this is at a 
season, too, when, in many branches of the industry, we 
eught to begin to pile up stock for the spring trade. 

Buying is continuing at a heavy rate. Pittsburgh re- 
ports sales of about 150,000 tons of Standard Bessemer 
Pig Iron for delivery during the first quarter and the 
frst half. It appears that about one-third of this was 
taken by outside Steel interests, and that an advance 
has now been squarely established to $15.75, at Valley 
furnace. It is understood that the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration paid this price, which is an advance of 50 cents 
per ton since the last purchases. 

From other sections of the country come reports of 
eontinued steady buying of Foundry, Forge and Basic 
Iron, and minimum quotations are gradually being con- 
fined to a smaller and smaller number of sellers. 

In the Steel market there is little of interest. The 
scarcity continues and is affording opportunities for the 
marketing in this country of moderate lots of small 
sized foreign Billets. Recently some foreign Steel has 
been placed in the Cleveland district. Reports from 
Europe indicate that a somewhat better feeling is de- 
veloping. The Germans have sold some good blocks of 
Wire Billets in England, and a good tonnage of Sheet 
Bars has also been placed, the English mills taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of the German Steel works. 
Apparently, now, the European makers are beginning 
to realize that there will be no interference in their 
markets on our part for a long time to come. 

Rather better reports have come lately as to the po- 
sition of the Plate market. In Structural Material the 
tonnage continues to come in at a rapid rate. As indi- 
eating how enormous is the amount of work on hand, 
we note the report that the American Bridge Company 


have on their books for fabrication upward of 400,000 
tons of bridge and structural work. 

The Copper trade continues at sea, and the wildest 
reports are given currency, one of them being that Lake 
Copper has sold down to 12c. per Ib. It would seem 
that some of the warring interests are protesting some- 
what too loudly. It is not a question how cheaply the 
one or the other can make the metal, but at what price 
consumption will be stimulated sufficiently to absorb 
current make and gradually take care of the accumula- 
tion. The market may overshoot the mark. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 


Dec. 25. Dec. 18. Nov. 27, Dec 26, 


PIG IRON: 1901, 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, 
Ps cnc cuncpastanenpicas’ $15.75 $15.75 $1550 $15.50 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 
ee eee 1425 142% 1425 18.75 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 15.50 15.50 15.00 15.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... -- 16.50 16.50 16.00 13 25 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh......... os 15.25 15.00 14.75 13.25 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago.. 18.50 1850 17.00 1950 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom).... 27.00 27.00 2.00 19.75 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom).. 29.50 29.00 29.00 21.00 


Steel Billets, Chicago, (nmom)....... int" esses s 7 es 
Wire Rods (delivered)............. 34.95 34.25 35.00 38800 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.08 23.00 28.06 2600 
Replicen, TitkewatePossccceccccccceese 2.00 2.00 2.00 150 
Splice Bars. Tidewater............ 1.65 1.65 165 138 
OLD MATERIAL, PER GROSS TON : 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago............. 14.00 1400 1400 . 110 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia........ 18.00 18.00 1750 16.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... eee s 21.00 2150 2100 ~= 17.80 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.. ..... 21.50 21.50 2150 1800 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago............ 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.50 


O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia (nom). 16.75 16.75 16.00 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. ...... 13.50 13.50 18.50 11.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, PER POUND: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.65 1.65 165 145 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago....... 1.65 1.65 165 145 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.50 1.55 155 130 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.............. 1,70 1.70 170 1.40 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh............. 1.50 1.50 1.50 125 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............ 1.7% 1.75 1.75 155 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh..... eeonns 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Beams, Tidewater..............-- . 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.65 
Beams, Pittsburgh........ssssseees 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
REE TONE osc cc ccccvcccess 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.55 
Angles, Pittsburgh.............. 1.60 1 60 1.60 14 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.75 1.7244 1.80 1.55 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh... 180 180 185 160 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... * 2.90 2.90 8.00 2.85 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 290 2.90 280 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... 1.95 1.95 2,15 2.20 
Cut Nails. Pittsburgh.............. 2.05 2.05 2.05 1,95 
METALS: 
Copper, New York (nom).,........ 17.00 18.87% 16.75 17.00 
peter, 6. TsO 2.0. ccccccccocccoce 4.15 4.12% 4.15 4.00 
Lead, New York.......... sui pibbane 4.00 4.00 4.3744 4.37% 
Lead, St. Louis,...... puameeseonnds 3.98 3.95 4.25 4.20 
ENE Di vdddcussectessseneses 23.30 24.50 3300 28.00 


Antimony, Hallett, New York... ws 8.25 8.25 8.87% 9.2 

Beetents SEO TOON, .iccwocecvcccsces 60.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 

Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 
ne 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 





Chicago. 


FIsHER BuiLpiInG, December 24, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Exceptionally heavy business is reported in practi- 
cally all branches of trade. Buyers who had been wait- 
ing in the expectation of lower prices have become con- 
vinced that it is not prudent to wait any longer, and 
a fresh demand has thus been injected into the mar- 
ket to give it additional activity and strength. Trans- 
actions have been heavy in Bars, Structural Material, 
Plates and general railroad supplies. The Coke situa- 
tion has grown worse instead of improving, and two 
more blast furnaces in this district, both producing 
Foundry Iron, have been banked. Deliveries from 
mills at Eastern points are still seriously delayed be- 
cause of lack of either cars or motive power. 


Pig Iron.—The sales of the week have principally 
consisted of Southern Foundry Iron. These include 
one 3000-ton contract, several 1000-ton lots and quite a 
number of orders of 500 tons. More of the Southern 
furnace companies are advancing their prices. It is 
expected that the market will shortly show a general 
advance of at least 50c. Stocks at Southern furnaces 
are getting down to a very low point. Trouble is con- 
stantly experienced in securing deliveries from the 
South because of the shortage of cars. The local situa- 
tion is particularly strong. The scarcity of Coke has 








caused two more furnaces producing Foundry Iron 
to be banked and danger is imminent that more will 
have to suspend operations if the supply does not im- 
prove. Inquiries are numerous, indicating a continu- 
ance of the buying movement. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $18.50 to $19.25 
I.ocal Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 16.00 to 16.50 
I.ocal Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.50 to 16.00 
I.ocal Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 15.00 to 15.50 
eS EO OO: ee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1........ 17.60 to 17.85 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 16.15 to 16.40 
ROMEOn COO TOM, Bec cesrecesvecervse 15.65 to 16.15 
EE GE, BE Mec ncc se veececcce 15.15 to 15.65 
I I OS MBs ons. w 6:5,0-9.0.6.9.0 14.65 to 15.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.65 to 16.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.15 to 15.65 
ee 14.15 to 14.65 
Southern Gray Forge................ 14.15 to 14.65 
UD NES nan 'n-s one es cae axes 14.15 to 14.65 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

eI 6 elutes ao on. at 6 aa si we meee 15.50 to 16.50 
"Tonmenece Gilicem Pig’... .<.ccccesces 16.40 to 16.65 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel..... 19.50 to 20.50 
DORUREN DONDIERE cn. cc cecccconenes 17.00 to 17.50 
I oa ko ow th'a Buel ccee te ate 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

ee ee ee eee 17.60 to 17.85 


Bars.—Activity and buoyancy are the features of 
current trade. The activity is particularly noticeable 
in Steel Bars, but large sales have also been made of 
Bar Iron. Consumers who had been holding back in 
the hope of a lower market have changed their views 
and are now freely placing orders for their requirements 
for the next quarter. Some manufacturers have passed 
a good tonnage, partly because of inability to make the 
deliveries desired, but partly because they are of the 
opinion that the near future will see higher prices. 
Hoops are in good demand, the mills are sold well ahead 
on the desirable sizes. Mill shipments are quoted at 
1.65¢. to 1.80c., Chicago, for either Bar Iron or Soft 
Steel, and 2.05c. to 2.20c., base, for Hoops. Jobbers 
are enjoying a continued large demand from store and 
quote Bars 1.90c. to 2c., and Steel Hoops at 2.50c., base. 

Structural Material.—The tonnage placed the past 
week was so large as to make it one of the best weeks in 
the year. The demand is surprising when the time of year 
is considered. The mills are crowded with work for 
the winter months, insuring the maintenance of prices 
during what is regarded as the dull period. Mill ship- 
ments are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and 
Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches 
and over, 1.85¢c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; 
Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; 
small lots of Beams and Channels from local yards are 
quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 2.15c: 

Plates.—The new contracts booked since last week’s 
report foot up thousands of tons. Specifications are 
being made against old contracts so long on the mill 
books that they are almost regarded dead. The situa- 
tion has completely changed in the Plate trade from 
quietness and apprehension to activity and strength. 
Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, 
Y%-inch and heavier, 1.75 to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 
1.85¢. to 1.95¢.; Marine, 1.95c. to 2.05c. Jobbers are sell- 
ing small lots from store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank, and 
2.25e. for Flange, with the usual extras for heads, seg- 
ments, lighter gauges, &c. 

Sheets.—New business is being offered to the mills, 
although they are still much in arrears and making 
deliveries on old contracts. Prices are well sus- 
tained. Mill shipments of No. 27 Black Sheets are 
held at 3.15c. to 3.40c., Chicago, and small lots from 
stock at 3.50c. to 3.70c. Small lots of Galvanized are 
maintained at 70 to 70 and 2%. 

Merchant Pipe.—The usual quiet trade due at this 
season is reported. Good inquiries are being received 
and the prospects are excellent for heavy business after 
the new year. Carload lots are now quoted as follows, 
random lengths: Black, % to % inch, 60 off; % to 10 
inches, 67 off: Galvanized, 1% to % inch, 47 off; % to 6 
inches, 55 off. 


Boiler Tubes.—Jobbers are having a moderate de- 
mand. Quotations are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 

Serr rere cer rer re 57% 47% 
. bl, go Saar er eer rrr 50 40 
DBO BAG Bs oc cece cdeccccoccvcescesece 35 Z 

el UG RT rer rr err 52% 45 

Merchant Steel.—All kinds of smooth finishéd Steel 
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are in strong demand, with the leading mills sold up 
for three to four months. A heavy trade is also en- 
joyed in Toe Calk and Sleigh Shoe Steel. Mill ship- 
ments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.85¢c. to 2¢c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 
2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 
1.90¢.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60¢e.; Cold Rolled Shaft- 
ing, 55 off in carload lots. Ordinary grades of Crucible 
Tool Steel are quoted at 6%c. for carloads and 7c to 
Tee. from store; Specials, 12¢c. upward. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Numerous inquiries for 
Rails of Standard Sections are being received, but much 
difficulty is found in endeavoring to arrange satisfac- 
tory deliveries. Quite a good tonnage has been booked, 
practically all of which has gone to Eastern mills. 
These mills are now only able to promise late fall de- 
livery. An unprecedented trade is reported in Fasten- 
ings. Standard Section Rails are quoted at $28, and 
Light Rails at $30.50 to $35. Track Fastenings are as 
follows: Splice Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2.10e.; 
Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95¢.; Square 
Nuts, 2.75¢. to 2.80c. d 

Old Material.—The cut in freight rates on some of 
the Western roads has enabled a great deal of Scrap 
to be shipped from outside points to consuming cen- 
ters, and consequently many dealers through the West 
have cleaned up their stocks. Consumers are quite 
generally out of the market. Prices show a tendency 
to weakness, except on Cast Scrap and Car Wheels, 
which are strong, in sympathy with Pig Iron. The fol- 
lowing are approximate quotations per gross ton: 


Ee ee ee ee $21.00 to $21.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 14.00 to 14.5 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 19.00 to 20.00 
OOGTS DOIGTOE MANO ca cccerevenes 25.50 to 26.00 
.. wee 2. | ears eae 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Meiting Steel Scrap........... 13.50 to 14.00 
RE Wa. a 6 nn aa ao et areas cae 10.50 to 11.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
OS > Os eer $16.00 to $17.00 
Se SR eis oa ded ab cdeveesa'ees 0.00 to 21. 
SNE) GI NON saw cceniceln e's te t-aimeeee 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 Raijroad Wrought............. 13.25 to 13.75 
re eee 16.00 to 16.50 
ee Se IS cv ean etcceee vie 12.15to 13.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... ....to 11.50 
SO BNO: Cnc ec eanenceetes 11.25 to 11.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.50 to 10.00 
a ard aa ard ane ii Ria aiaim ee 5.00 to 5.25 
BY DIONNE, GIP iso veweecccccesee 5.25to 5.50 
A SR re ee eee 11.00 to 11.50 
ee I NO Gow ig '6cal 0h is (9h Re 10.00 to 10.50 
ae fee a a ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.00 to 9.25 
a ee See 12.50 to 13.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 11.50 to 12.00 


Metals.—Copper has fallen still lower and carload 
lots of Lake are now quoted at 13%c., and Casting 
Brands, 134%4c. Pig Lead is firm at the reduction made 
last week, being held at 3.95c. for Desilverized and 
4.05ce. for Corroding in 50-ton lots. Dealers quote sell- 
ing prices on Old Metals as follows: Pipe Lead, 3.90c.; 
Zine, 2.75c. The situation is so unsettled on Copper 
that the trade in Old Copper and Brass is practically 
at a standstill. The dealers refuse to part with their 
stock of Old Copper and Brass at such prices as con- 
sumers are now offering. These offers are much under 
our last quotations and are made low enough to cover 
an additional decline. 


Coke.—The supply of Coke grows smaller instead of 
larger. The leading Connellsville Coke manufacturers 
are notifying their customers that the present cause of 
slow delivery is thé shortage of motive power and that 
it is impossible to state with certainty how soon this 
difficulty will be overcome. Meanwhile foundrymen 
are making frantic efforts to secure enough fuel to 
serve their purposes and are offering $6.50 to $7. The 
consumption of Anthracite Coal in foundry cupolas is 
increasing. 








The death of Major Henry S. Pickands will in no 
way change the style or affect the firm of Pickands, 
Brown & Co. of Chicago, but the business of the firm 
will continue to be conducted on the same lines and in 
the same manner precisely as heretofore. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, are 
favoring their customers with copies of a daily memo- 
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randum calendar for 1902. This calendar is designed 
for desk use and provides ample room on each daily 
sheet for business engagements and other memoranda. 
Each sheet bears an allusion to some one of the nu- 
merous products of the company. 





Philadelphia. 


ForREST Bur~pinG, December 23, 1901. 

The market during the week has been somewhat in- 
terrupted by the approaching holidays and also by the 
difficulty in getting deliveries on what has been sold. 
The feeling is extremely sensitive and it would be an 
easy matter to start “a boom” if “ the powers that be” 
would countenance it. There appears to be a deter- 
mination, however, to discourage any movement of that 
kind, so that, as a rule, there is no difficulty in placing 
orders at unchanged prices, providing that deliveries are 
arranged so as to cover three to six months of the com- 
ing year. For quick shipments prices have to be ar- 
ranged according to circumstances, but more or less of 
a premium has to be paid for guaranteed prompt de- 
liveries. It is not improbable that there may be a 
slight revision in prices after the first of the year, but 
in the meanwhile the matter has not developed suffi- 
ciently to warrant immediate action. 

Pig Iron.—There is no relief from the scarcity which 
has been felt for a month past, and in fact in some lines 
it is greater than ever. Basic Iron is badly wanted, but 
there is practically none for sale, although a small ton- 
nage was secured at $15. Bessemer is also extremely 
scarce, but in the absence of offerings it is thought that 
$17 at furnace would be paid if it could be had. Foun- 
dry Irons can be picked up here and there, but the sup- 
ply for quick delivery is too restricted to meet all re- 
quirements. For the first three or six months of the 
coming year prices are nominally unchanged. Makers 
deprecate any premature advance, but they are not 
pushing business, although from regular customers they 
accept moderate lines of business at about the same 
prices as have been quoted for two or three weeks past, 
but the disposition is very conservative, and both sides 
wait the trend of events before making very heavy 
commitments. The general impression is that present 
quotations will continue until well into January, but 
there is no doubt that a very optimistic feeling pre- 
vails. Prices are more or less nominal, but the ex- 
treme figures both ways would be about as follows 
for Philadelphia and nearby points: No. 1 X Foundry, 
$16.25 to $16.50; No. 2 X Foundry, $15.75 to $16.25; No. 
2 Plain, $15.35 to $15.65; Standard Gray Forge, $14.50 
to $14.75; Ordinary Gray Forge, $13.75 to $14; Basic 
<Chilled), about $15, and Bessemer, $17 to $17.50. 

Billets.—To-day’s prices are firm, $29.50 to $30, and 
buyers find great difficulty in securing prompt deliveries 
even at these high figures. For the first six months of 
the coming year something better could be done, but 
makers are less disposed to discount the future than 
they have been for some time past. 

Muck Bars.—Demand slow and prices easier at about 
$27 to $27.25, f.o.b. makers’ mills. 

Finished Material.—The year is closing most satis- 
factorily in most of the rolling mill products, the con- 
ditions in all respects being very satisfactory. Plates 
and Bars are probably in somewhat less urgent demand, 
but there is plenty of work in sight, and in the mean- 
while plenty to go on with. Prices are steady and un- 
changed as follows: Plates—Universals, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; 
Sheared, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Flange, ‘1.85c. to 1.95c.; Fire 
Box, 1.95c. to 2.05c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 2.05c.; C. H. No. 
1, Lron, 2.40c.; C. H. No. 2, Flange, 2.90¢c.; C. H. Flange 
Fire Box, 3.40c. Bars—Iron, 1.67c. to 1.72c.; Steel, 1.70c. 
to 1.75c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.85¢c.; Beams and Channels, 
L.7dc. to 1.85c. 


Old Material.—The market has slacked up a little, as 
consumers wanted to have as little stock in their yards 
as possible pending the usual squaring up at the close 
of the year. Prices are firmer, however, and bids and 
offers are about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ 
vards: Low Phosphorus Scrap, $22 to $22.50; Choice 
Railroad Scrap, $20 to $21; Country Scrap, $16 to $17; 
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No. 2 Light (Ordinary), $12.50 to $12.75; No. 2 Light 
(Forge), $14 to $14.75; Machinery Cast, $14 to $14.50; 
Heavy Steel, $18 to $18.50; Old Steel Rails, short lengths, 
$18 to $18.50; Old Iron Rails, $21.50 to $22; Wrought 
Turnings, $12.75 to $13.25; Cast Borings, $8 to $8.25; Old 
Car Wheels, $16.75 to $17.25; Iron Axles, $24 to $25; 
Steel Axles, $20 to $21. 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 23, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—The total receipts of Ore at the Lake 
Erie ports during the year were 17,014,076 tons, as 
against 15,797,787 gross tons during the season of 1900. 
The shipment of Ore from the lakes to the furnaces this 
season, between May 1 and December 1, amounted to 
14,204,596 gross tons, as against 11,613,773 for the same 
period of 1900. At the same time that these computa- 
tions are made it is learned that the movement of the 
Michipicoton Ores, which are mined along the north 
shore of Lake Superior, amounted to 230,000 tons during 
the season of 1901, of which amount 160,000 came to 
ports along the south shore of Lake Erie, the remainder 
going to the points of Pig Iron production in Canada. 
The shippers of Ore and the owners of vessel property 
have already started to talking season carrying rates 
for next year. Mr. Gayley of the steel corporation was 
in the city on Saturday and held a preliminary confer- 
ence with some of the outside shippers. He was pre- 
ceded by A. B. Wolvin, the general manager of the steel 
corporation fleet, who talked with the vessel owners. 
It is possible that a general conference among the Ore 
men will be held early in January to definitely decide 
the prices of Ore for next year, the supposition now be- 
ing that Mr. Gayley’s recent suggestion of a continua- 
tion of this year’s prices will be adopted. The rates of 
carriage will be fixed as soon as the Ore prices are 
known. The vessel interests have taken a united stand 
for $1 between Duluth and Ohio, and some of the ship- 
pers who are able to compute losses on the season’s 
rates are demanding a reduction even from 80c., the 
rate paid for the season just closed. Those who are 
well informed look for a continuation of 1901 rates into 
1902, since there will in all probability be a great simi- 
larity in the selling prices of Ore. 

Pig Iron.—The preducers of Bessemer Pig Iron up- 
set the theories about stable prices for their product this 
year, in the interest of a continued heavy output, by 
advancing the price 50c. on the ton in the Valleys. 

yithin the last three or four days some sales of Bes- 
semer in large quantities have been made by members 
of the Bessemer Association, at $15.75 in the Valley, for 
February and March delivery. The available material 
for January has about all been sold up at the old price 
of $15.25. What material there is left for January de- 
livery will probably be sold upon the old basis. Some 
of the larger buyers have covered their needs at the price 
named, and it is reported that some good sized sales 
have been made. Some small sales of Basic have also 
been made during the week at the prices established a 
week ago of $15.25 in the Valleys, and the probable out- 
put for the quarter is being pretty well taken up. The 
demand for Foundry grades continues to be excessively 
heavy and the market is correspondingly strong. This 
week the producers have refused to offer material for 
delivery short of the latter part of February. The 
prices are holding steady at $16 and $15.50 in the Valley 
for Nos. 1 and 2 respectively. Southern Foundry No. 
2 is still being quoted at $11.50 to $11.75, Birmingham, 
to which the freight of $4.70 is added to make up the 
Cleveland rate. 

Finished Material.—The market story this week is 
one of continued activity along all lines, with good show- 
ings in all grades. If anything Structural Material 
seems to be the leader, as is evidenced by the fact that 
some contracts are now being taken which entail deliv- 
eries during the next six or seven months. The showing 
is the more surprising in the light of the fact that this 
is usually the dullest period of the year for Structural 
Steel. Many of the big contractors are now making con- 
tracts .to cover possible future needs, having nothing 
upon which to base ordering. The possibilities, of 
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course, are that much of the material now ordered will 
not be shipped to the present buyers. There has been 
some talk of better prices, but this does not last long 
and seems to be without foundation. Billets are off of 
the market, but any having material might find a ready 
market at between $28 and $29. The ordering of Steel 
Plates keeps up, as the ship orders and the car orders 
seem to have no limit just now. .The market is stronger 
dhan it has been for months. The price therefore is hold- 
ing unquestionably at 1.70c. The demand for Bars is 
fairly good. The sales in fact have been in excess of the 
production, although not enough so to warrant any 
alarm about deliveries. The prices hold at 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, on Bar Iron; 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer Bar 
Steel, and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth Bar Steel. 
Sheets are sold, mostly, here out of store. On mill sales 
of carload lots, however, the quotation on No. 27 is from 
3.10c. to 3.20c.. with customary differences for less than 
carload lcts. 

Old Material.—The market this week has been steady 
and strong, no change being made in quotations. The 
ruling prices are: No. 1 Wrought,$16.50 net; Cast Borings, 
$8 gross: Wrought Turnings, $12.25 gross; Cast Scrap, 
$18 net; Stove Plate, $10 net; Heavy Steel, $17 gross; 
Steel Rails, $17 gross; Old Lron Rails, $22 gross; Old 
Iron Axles $19 gross; Old Car Wheels, $17 gross. 


_ 


Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BUILDING, December 24, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—At the present time eight or ten furnaces 
in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys are banked for 
want of Coke, and it is likely that some stacks will 
have to blow out. The car situation is getting worse, 
and in one day recently less than 20 cars were furnished 
the entire Connellsville region, not counting individual 
cars. Coke concerns, whose daily requirements are 100 
cars or over, in some days have not been given a single 
car and other days less than 20. This condition has 
caused almost a famine in Coke, and blast furnaces have 
offered as high as $3.50 a ton for it, if the seller will 
guarantee shipment. Pig Iron is very scarce, and some 
large sales of Bessemer amounting to 25,000 to 30,000 
tons and for delivery first half, have been sold at $16, at 
furnace. Furnaces are piling Iron in some cases for want 
of cars and the situation is critical. Reports are that 
a large block of Iron has been sold to the Steel Corpora- 
tion and that the output of the furnaces in the associa- 
tion for the first quarter is under contract to the cor- 
poration. Forge Iron is firm at $5.50, Pittsburgh, and 
Foundry Iron is also very scarce. We quote Bessemer 
Iron at $16 at furnace and note sales of about 25,000 
tons for first half at that price. We also note sales of 
2000 tons of Gray Forge at $15.50, Pittsburgh. No. 2 
Foundry is $16 to $16.25; No. 1, $16.50 to $16.75, f.o.b. 
ears, Pittsburgh. 


Billets.—The Steel market is firm, but demand is 
mostly for small lots, which being $27 to $27.50, Pitts- 
burgh, consumers who would make contracts running 
through, say, first half of next year could buy their 
Steel at very much lower prices. 


(By Mail.) 


The Iron trade may be said to be in a critical condi- 
tion from the fact that the car situation is worse than 
at any time in the last 60 days, and it is almost certain 
that quite a number of blast furnaces in both Valleys, 
and also in the Pittsburgh district, will have to close 
down, being utterly unable to get Coke. Furnaces that 
use 20 cars of Coke a day have not got that amount in 
almost a week, and at this writing quite a number of 
stacks are banked and will have to close down unless 
there is immediate improvement in supply of cars. The 
fault is not with the Coke operators, but entirely with 
the railroads. Should there be a heavy decrease in the 
output of Pig Iron the large consumption now going on 
might have the effect of ‘sending prices skyward in a 
very short time. As it is, several lots of Bessemer Iron 
for delivery in first quarter have sold at $16 at furnace, 
and the outlook is that prices may be higher before this 
week is out. Steel is firm, but demand is altogether for 
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small lots. In Finished Material there is nothing of 
particular interest to note. There is a moderate volume 
of tonnage, considering the season of the year, and 
prices are firm, with the exception of Sheets and Tubes, 
which are not quite as strong as they were some time 
ago. The outlook for 1902 is excellent, and with the 
heavy tonnage of Rails, Pig Iron, Structural Shapes and 
other material already on the books of the mills, present 
conditions for first half of the year at least are as- 
sured. ” 

Rails.—If{ the prospective business for Mexico is 
placed it is said it will amount to about 150,000 tons. 
We quote Standard Sections at $28 at mill. The shut- 
down of the Rail mills this year will be confined to one 
day at Christmas and the same at New Year's, on ac- 
count of the mills being so congested with tonnage. 

Ferromanganese.—The local producer continues to 
quote domestic Ferro at $52.50, delivered buyer's mill. 
Foreign is offered at a somewhat lower price. 

Muck Bar.—There is not much demand, and we quote 
standard grades of Muck Bars at $29, delivered at buy- 
er’s works. , 

Rods.—There is some inquiry in the market and it is 
probable some business in Rods will be put through af- 
ter the first of the year. We quote ordinary Bessemer 
Rods at $32.25 to $32.50 at maker’s mill. 

Plates.—We are advised that tonnage in Prates is im- 
proving considerably and some good sized orders have 
been placed by the Steel car builders and also by the 
locomotive shops. Builders of lake boats are also plac- 
ing some contracts and the outlook is that after the first 
of the year the Plate mills will have all the work they 
can do. Prices are being rigidly held and we quote: Tank 
Plate, 44-inch thick and thicker, up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 
1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still 
Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 
2.10c., and it ranges in price to 3c. Plate more than 100 
inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 ibs. Plate 3-16 inch in 
thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 
9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, 
with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms, net cash 
in 30 days. 

Sheets.—The market is only fairly firm, some of the 
new Sheet mills being anxious for tonnage and willing 
to make slight concessions in prices for desirable orders. 
However, there is quite a large demand and most of 
the mills are still pretty comfortably filled. We quote 
Black Sheets, Box Annealed, one pass through cold rolls, 
as follows: Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 2.40c.; Nos. 14 and 15, 
2.50c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.60c; Nos. 18 to 21, inclusive, 
2.70c.; Nos. 22, 23 and 24, 2.80c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.90c.; 
No. 27, 3c.; No. 28, 3.10c.; No. 29, 3.25c.; No. 30, 3.35c. 
For good orders. Sheets can be bought on the basis of 
2.80c. for No. 26, 2.90c. for No. 27 and 3c. for No. 28. 
Small lots of Sheets bring about 3.10c. for No. 27 and 
3.15¢c. for No. 28. We quote Galvanized Sheets at 70 
and 5 off in carloads and 70 off in small lots, maker’s 
mill. 

Structural Material.—Tonnage continues heavy and 
the mills are filled up for the first two months of the year 
or longer. Some large jobs are being placed, among 
which was one for about 7000 tons, taken by a local mill. 
A good deal of tonnage in Shapes is being sent into Can- 
ada. We quote:*Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 
1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 
inches, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; 
Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., half extras, at mill; Uni- 
versal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. All above prices are 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Small lots of Beams and Channels 
for prompt shipment bring from 10c. to 25c. per 100 
pounds higher prices than the above. 


Merchant Steel.—New tonnage is somewhat light, 
but will probably improve after the first of the year. 
Many buyers are placing orders for small lots only. 
There is no change in prices and we quote: Tire Steel, 
best quality, 1.70c.; Toe Calk, 1.80c. to 1.85c.; Ham- 
mered Lay Steel, 3.50c.: Open Hearth Spring, 2.50c. to 
2.75¢.: Steel Bars, 1.50c., base, in carloads, and 1.60c. in 
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small lots; ordinary Plow Slabs up to 6 inches wide, 
2.25c.: over 6 inches wide, 2.40c. For ordinary orders 
we quote Cold Rolled and Cold Drawn Shafting at 60 
per cent. off in carloads and 55 per cent. off in less than 
carloads, delivered at all points east of the Mississippi 
River. We quote Tool Steel at 6c. and upward, depend- 
ing on quality. 

Bars.—Tonnage in the last week or two, in both Iron 
and Steel Bars, has improved somewhat. Car builders 
are placing large eontracts for delivery over first half 
of the year and the outlook for the future is excellent. 
Established prices on both Iron and Steel Bars are be- 
ing firmly held; any concessions being made are by out- 
side mills. We quote Iron and Steel Bars at 1.50c. at 
mill, in carloads and larger lots, and 1.60c. in small lots. 

Boiler Tubes.—Demand continues active and the 
market is firm. Prices to consumers in carloads are as 
follows: 


Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 


Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
een Gb Ieee , SETINUD 030 cen cares ceivnes buss 60 
NS er ee ee 59 

Iron. 
ee > Be eee GO Bee BR sc 60 so cw eneceeseeee 4314 
 s fo * Seer Se ees ee er ere 43 
I oooh ee esc. ons cae ona nate ga 58 


Skelp.—Some contracts for Steel Skelp for delivery 
running through first quarter have recently been placed. 
The general market, however, is quiet. We quote 
Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.75c .and Sheared at 1.80c. Steel 
Skelp is held at about 1.75c. for Grooved and 1.80c. for 
Sheared, for the lighter gauges. Some of the mills roll- 
ing Iron Skelp cannot buy raw material and meet the 
present market, and may possibly close before long, un- 
less the Skelp situation improves. 


Merchant Pipe.—There is only a fair volume of ton- 
nage, and new business will probably be light for some 
time to come. Some of the outside Pipe mills are shad- 
ing prices. To consumers in carloads prices are as fol- 
lows: 


Merchant Pipe. Percent. Per cent. 


Black. Galvd. 
to % inch and 11 to 12 imch............. 61 48 


Pe Pc PcpccsseeGhioke bes sige deuwcbe 681 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
.&S8. i} 
PP csicie cach ary ses es ese ken Sass 58 53% 
et We RE ds Wik Saws bine ted Opel See es 63 59 
ES SRP ro rer eet ene 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
_& 8. I. J. 
SG SEE ae ee a ee eee et 5314 59 
ti bot 6 ne. ae ew aoe aa ee ee ep 59 55 
See eer bbb ca Nek wade be se been ee” 61% 57% 


Connellsville Coke.—Output of Coke in the Con- 
nelisville region last week was a record breaker, and 
amounted to 240,000 tons. The car situation, however, 
is simply frightful. and the outlook is that a number of 
ovens will be shut down until it improves. It is said 
that there are over 200,000 tons of Coke piled up in the 
region awaiting cars for shipment. We quote strictly 
Connellsville Furnace Coke at $2.10 to $2.25 at oven, and 
voundry at $2.50 to consumers. Main Line Furnace 
Coke is held at $1.75 to $1.90, and Foundry at $2.10 to 

2.25, all in net tons at oven. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—-Only a moderate tonnage of 
Old Material is being sold, but demand will likely im- 
prove after the first of the year. We quote: No. 1 
Wrought Scrap, $17 net ton; Heavy Melting Stock, $17.50 
to $18; Busheling Scrap, $13; Cast Iron Borings, $8: Old 
Iron Rails, $21.50 to $22, all in gross tons. 


(By Long Distance Telephone.) 

The United States Steel Corporation have bought 
100,000 tons of standard Bessemer Pig Iron for Feb- 
ruary and March delivery at $15.75 Valley furnace, an 
advance of 50c. per ton over previous purchases placed 
by the corporation for Iron. Of this 75,000 tons was 
bought from the Bessemer Furnace Association and the 
balance from outside sources. There is a continuation 
of conditions by which the Furnace Association was 
forced to advance the price of Bessemer Iron, and it is 
almost certain to go higher. Outside Steel interests 
have bought large blocks of Bessemer Iron, bidding 
prices up to gct deliveries. Connellsville Coke for next 
year has advanced to $2.25 per ton at oven minimum on 
contracts for the whole of the year and fully 50 per cent. 
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of the blast furnace capacity in the Valley districts and 
outside is idie for want of Coke. The United States Steel 
Corporation did not buy any Basic Iron, their entire pur- 
chases being standard Bessemer Iron. In the last two 
or three days 150,000 tons of Bessemer Iron have been 
sold for the first quarter and for the first half of the 
year. 

Connellsville Coke.--We may state that the price of 
Connellsville Furnace Coke on contracts running through 
next year has been fixed at $2.25 per ton at oven, an 
advance of about 25c. over this year. 


_— 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Srts., December 24, 1901 (By Telegraph.) 
There has been some very good selling all along the 
line in the Pig Iron market. When the season is consid- 
ered the buying may be called heavy. Certainly the holi- 
day feature seems to have been eliminated from the 
proposition altogether. Anumber of contracts are reported 
for deliveries extending to December, 1902. In spite of 
the fact that a number of furnaces declare themselves 
cut of the market at the present prices, the quotation 
sheet remains unchanged. This is owing to the attitude 
of the large Southern interests in refusing to advance 
their figures. This question of price is a most interest- 
ing one just at this time. There is a goodly representa- 
tion of interests which are now clamoring for an ad- 
vance, and are claiming that even on $1 higher basis 
the price list would be a conservative one. The question 
is causing more than a little discussion. It is apparent- 
ly safe to say that the market is well under the control 
of a well balanced conservatism. A fair trade is looked 
for throughout the next week. Freight from Birming- 
ham is $2.75 to this point; from Hanging Rock district 
$1.10. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
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Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
NN Seth oa e Re a alee kik 6 kine ick ove $18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2... 17.25to 17.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50to 19.00 


Plates and Bars.—The market is very strong and ac- 
tive; there are plenty of buyers out for a large tonnage. 
Steel Bars are especially strong and scarce. Iron Bars 
have been placed on the same basis as Steel Bars, and 
are quoted f.o.b. Cincinnati as follows: Iron Bars in 
carload lots, 1.60c. to 1.65¢c., with half extras: same in 
small lots, 1.65c. to 1.80c.,. with full extras. Steel Bars 
are same price as Iron Bars. Base Angles, in carload 
lots, 1.90c.; Plates, 14-inch and heavier, 1.90c. to 2c.; 3-16 
inch, 2.10c.; Sheets, No. 16, 2.90c¢. to 3c. 


_ 


New York. 


New York, December 24, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—With possibly one or two exceptions all 
the larger consumers in this district are now pretty well 
covered for the first three to six months of next year. 
Among the transactions closed this week was a round 
lot for a Connecticut foundry. The market is steady. 
Some sales of Basic Pig. for delivery to Western points, 
have been made. We quote: No. 1, $16.35 to $17.50; No. 
2 X, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 Plain, $15.25 to $16; Gray Forge, 
$14.65; Tennessee and Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, 
$16; No. 2 Foundry, $15.25; No. 1 Soft, $16; No. 2 Soft, 
$15.25; No. 3 Foundry, $14.75: No. 4 Foundry, $14.25: 
Gray Forge, $14.25. 





Steel Rails.—Apparentiy the Rail makers of the 
whole world have in hand the inquiry for the Mexican 
National road. Several lots may be placed at an early 
date. We continue to quote $28 at Dastern mill for 
Standard Sections. 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Bridge 
Company, who took the first section, involving about 
6000 tons of Material, for the Atlantic avenue extension 
in Brooklyn, have now closed for the balance of the 
work, the total amounting to about 17,000 tons. The 
company have also taken the second Wabash bridge 
over the Ohio at Mingo, calling for about 6000 tons. 
We hear very little of importations of foreign Struc- 
tural Material, although some small lots of Angles have 
been brought in. Prices are quoted as follows at tide- 
water: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; 
Angles, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85¢c.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 2c.: Sheared Steel Plates, are 1.80c. to 
1.85c. for Tank, 1.90c¢. to 1.95c. for Flange, 2c. to 2.05c. 
for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates ure held at 2.40c. for 
C. H. No. 1, 2.90¢c. for Flange, and 3.40c. for Fire Box. 
Refined Bars are 1.65¢.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.70c. 


—iee 


Metal Market. 


NEW York, December 24, 1901. 

Pig Tin.—Ever since last Friday the market has been 
in stages of demoralization. The failure of William 
Seargant & Co. of London last Friday upset the market 
in London and it had its sympathetic effect in New York. 
In London the price of spot broke to £100 and futures 
declined to £98. The price of spot in this market broke 
to 22%c. and late futures touched 22c. Since then, how- 
ever, the market has recovered slightly, closing prices 
to-day being: Spot and December, 23.30c. to 23.50c.; 
January and February, 23c. to 23.35¢c.; March and April, 
23c. to 23.25¢e. Closing London prices were £105 5s. for 
spot and £104 for futures. There was very little trad- 
ing for either consumptive or speculative account. Thus 
tar this month arrivals aggregate 2362 tons. About 1000 
tons are due for the balance of this month. Singapore 
has followed the London decline and there is a disposi- 
tion to sell. 





Copper.—Another reduction in price was made since 
our last writing. The market is now quoted by the chief 
selling interest at 13c. for Lake, 12%c. for Electrolytic 
and 12%4c. for Casung. During the last two or three 
days rumors were rife that spot Lake was being sold 
at 12c., and future delivery at figures even lower. Every 
day these rumors have become more persistent, and the 
trade momentarily expect a further reduction. It is 
even held that prices may be cut to 8c. The market is 
thoroughly unsettled, and no one can foretell what will 
happen. Transactions were extremely light. The Lon- 
don market continued to drop rapidly, and yesterday it 
was the lowest, with £47 for spot and £47 15s. for fu- 
tures. To-day spot closed a little better at £48 10s. for 
spot and £49 for futures. Since our last writing Best 
Selected has made sensational declines, in all amounting 
to £8. At the close to-day it was quoted £56, which, con- 
verted into American money, equals about 11%4c. in Lon- 
don. Exports thus far this month amount to 5632 tons, 
which is small. Imports during the same period foot 
up to 2622 tons. 


Pig Lead.—If the cut in price last week was calcu- 
lated to increase interest in buying, it has failed com- 
pletely. Exactly the same feeling is prevalent now 
among consumers of Lead as the Copper consumers 
have shown for some time. They are more cautious 
than ever, what faith they had in the stability of prices 
having been so severely shaken that they engage only 
according to their absolute and immediate needs. Busi- 
ness has been exceedingly dull. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company have not yet changed the price 
they made last week—viz., 4c. for Desilverized, f.o.b. 
New York, and 3.95c., St, Louis. London has declined 
still further, closing to-day at £10 3s. 9d. 


Spelter.—It is quite natural that consumers should 
be cautious owing to the recent developments in other 
metals. Business has been considerably easier during 
the week under review. Spot is quoted 4.30c. to 4.35c. 
en dock, and shipments from the West are obtainable 
at 4.30c. St. Louis is down to 4.15c., and London de- 
clined to £16 15s. 


Antimony.—The market remains unchanged, Hal- 


lett’s being quoted at 8\4c., Cookson’s 1044c., and outside 
brands 8c. 

Nickel—Is unchanged, contract prices continuing on 
a basis of 60c. 

Quicksilver.—No change has taken place, demand be- 
ing rather slack, with prices on a basis of $51 per ask 
of 76% lbs. in lots of 50 flasks or more. London is quoted 
‘S$ 17s. 6d. 

Tin Plates.—The American Tin Plate Company con- 
tinue to sell fer the first quarter of next year on a basis 
of $4.19 per box of standard 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New 
York, and $4 f.o.b. mills. Business is fair and the mar- 
ket contains no interesting features. 


Ne 


The Hope and Menace of American 
Cities. 


By a British Workman. 
BY STUART UTTLEY, SHEFFIELD. 


The swarming of the population from rural districts 
into the great cities is one of the most difficult questions 
of the age. It is not peculiar to old, congested coun- 
tries, with a faulty land system, like Great Britain, but 
is equally observable in States with a large peasant pro- 
prietary like France, Germany and Belgium, in paternal 
States like Russia and in sparsely populated countries 
like Sweden, Canada and Australia. 

The advance of civilization is largely responsible for 
this migration. The standard of life has risen so rap- 
idly and the social instincts of mankind have become so 
highly developed, owing largely to the rapid and ready 
means of communication now existent between city and 
village hamlet, and equally so between distant conti- 
nents, that people are not now content to spend their 
lives in the village or on the old homestead, with its 
dreary monotony. The letters home from some one 
more enterprising than the rest, or the visit of one of 
the most successful in the change from village to city 
life, has quickened their blood and fired them with a 
longing for the glitter and glamour of city life, the higher 
wages, increased facilities for pleasure, the greater free- 
dom from restraint, and, withal, the opportunities afford- 
ed for self indulgence, have taken a firm hold, and every- 
where we find a vast stream of humanity graduating 
cityward. 

Argument against this tendency is useless. It defies 
legislation and artificial remedies. At the most it can 
only be minimized and the inevitable evil effects of over- 
crowding be lessened by extending the boundaries of 
great cities and by improving the means of communica- 
tion with outlying districts whose land is cheaper and 
fresh air plentiful. 

There is much in common between all big cities, 
whether in the new world or the old. It is true that in 
the newer American cities there are many miles of villa 
residences and skyscrapers of wondrous magnitude, elec- 
tricity in its various forms, and a thousand and one 
things to minister to the comfort of the wealthy, and 
yet, with all these indications of wealth and means of 
comfort, within a stone’s throw are to be found over- 
crowded slums and the inevitable result of the clash 
and clamor of ever aggressive competition—a loud and 
continuous wail of hopeless poverty. 

Overcrowding in Cities, 


Inasmuch as the housing of the poor has of late be- 
come a burning question in most of our English cities, 
I naturally turned with interest to New York, with its 
3,500,000 inhabitants, in the hope that the second largest 
city in the world would have succeeded in solving the 
problem satisfactorily. In many respects I found mat- 
ters quite as bad here as in London, Glasgow or Liver- 
pool. Up to quite recently housing reformers have de- 
voted their attention to the erection of huge block tene- 
ments, and of late years quite a large number have been 
built in London with more or less success. I was natu- 
rally interested in one standing on the Hast Side of New 
York City. This block consisted of 39 tenements, con- 
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taining 605 different apartments, is occupied by 2781 
persons, 2315 of whom were over five years of age and 
466 uhder that age. This block contains 260 two-room 
tenements 179 three rooms, 105 four rooms, 21 five 
rooms, and only 264 water closets and no bath. Only 40 
apartments have hot water, while 441 rooms were de- 
pendent for light, air and ventilation upon a narrow 
shaftlike division running along the center of the block. 
The rental from this block amounted to $113,964 a year. 
This block, although erected with a view to improve- 
ment, is less sanitary and healthy than the old slum 
properties in the immediate vicinity. In view of these 
facts one is constrained to ask what will be the state 
of things when such buildings have had another 20 or 
30 years’ more wear and tear? Any one at all ac- 
quainted with the frightful state of things prevailing 
in the great flats in the lower portion of Glasgow may 
with good reason look forward with dread to the re- 
sult of the herding together of the mixed peoples in 
the American cities. The evils of overcrowding are 
bad enough in the big cities of Europe, but there is every 
indication that they are being enormously intensified 
in such cities as New York and Chicago. The American 
people work under much higher pressure than do those 
of Europe, and as a result are much more liable to fall 
victims to the diseases incidental to overcrowding and 
unsanitary surroundings. This is well illustrated by the 
fact that whereas the death rate in America generally 
is much lower than in Europe, the death rate in big 
cities is higher than that prevailing in London, Paris 
or Berlin. The death rate of 11 per 1000 from pul- 
monary consumption is significant to those who know 
that this terrible disease is fostered by overcrowding. 
In view of the fact that the general death rate of the 
largest English towns ranges from 18 to 28 per 1000, 
of whom only five or six die of chest complaints, this 
state of things may well be regarded by Americans 
with a very considerable degree of anxiety. 

The intelligent foreigner cannot fail to see much to 
admire in the great cities of America, yet he is fre- 
quently startled at the exceedingly primitive condl- 
tions of things (from a sanitary standpoint) prevailing 
in some of them. The fact that I was so hospitably 
received and that Americans are rightly proud of their 
country makes it somewhat difficult to express one’s self 
frankly on this subject without hurting the feelings of 
a sensitive race; but, after all, it is well for us to under- 
stand these matters as seen by others. The path of re- 
form is ever along the lines of truth, and he is our truest 
friend who kindly points out our weaknesses; hence I 
doubt not that the evils I indicate will in due course be 
rectified. 

Take Chicago for instance. This city of millionaires 
is a long way behind the generality of third-rate Euro- 
pean cities. Its Mayor recently stated that “among 
the many things not to-day enjoyed by our citizens, but 
urged by them, is an increased number of public baths. 
There is also a demand for emergency hospitals, and 
the demand for small parks and playgrounds in the con- 
gested districts continues.” And no wonder when we 
consider the immense size of many of the tenement 
dwellings, with little or no playgrounds except the 
crowded public street, and in the congested districts it 
is no uncommon experience for the only line of demarca- 
tion to be a mark on the floor of the room. 

Judge of my surprise, too, to find that Chicago only 
possesses one destructor plant, capable of disposing of 
30 tons of refuse daily. Inasmuch as, according to 
Mayor Harrison, in the past the “ city has followed the 
barbarous custom of disposing of the garbage in clay 
holes and on low lying grounds,” a great portion of 
which are now being built upon, it need hardly be said 
that the people of the Empire City, having sown disease 
creating refuse so plentifully, are certain sooner or later 
to reap the harvest in disease and death. 

Happily for the future of the citizens, the Health De- 
partment is now bestirring itself to counteract the 
threatened evils. There is now a careful examination 
of food products and vaccination is strictly enforced, 
while buildings in course of erection are closely in- 
spected with a view to securing adequate light, ventila- 
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tion and drainage. Undoubtedly one of the great dan- 
gers of the American cities is the matter of the health 
of the people. While in the city I was very forcibly im- 
pressed with the poor quality of the drinking water; 
drawn direct from the lake, and for the most part un- 
filtered, it is undoubtedly a great source of danger, and 
no wonder that typhoid and diphtheria are prevalent. 
I found quite a number of the better class being supplied 
with water for drinking purposes from the springs of 
Wisconsin. ; 
The Foreign Element. 


One other matter which strikes the transatlantic 
visitor in the American cities is the foreign element, 
Although this is being gradually assimilated, it is so 
large and is being so constantly augmented that it is 
bound to leave its impress on the nation. In New York 
alone there are over 200,000 Irish and 220,000 Germans. 
It is also stated that one-fifth of the Russians and one- 
fourth of the Italians found in the United States live In 
that city. In other words, over 1,000,000, or one-third, 
of the population of this commercial capital are foreign 
born. The proportion of foreigners is even greater in 
Chicago. Of its population of 1,100,000 in 1890 160,000 
were Germans, while the Irish were even more numer- 
ous. There were 25,000 Poles and also 25,000 Bohe- 
mians. It is indeed well within the mark to say that 
nearly one-half the inhabitants of Chicago are foreign 
born. 

Although these two cities are extreme cases, every 
city, with the exception of Washington, has a very 
great foreign population. In a very real sense they are 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water for the native 
Americans, and, though we all know the advantage of 
the mixing of the races, it is pretty certain that the 
pure Americans gain little or no benefit from the intro- 
duction of low class Russians, Poles, Italians and Ger- 
mans. There were a large number of Russian and 
Polish emigrants on board the vessel I came out on, 
and I could not avoid being impressed by the small? 
stature, poor physique and general low standard of 
these future citizens of the United States. Providing 
they had been proposing to settle on the land. then it 
would have been possible in two or three generations 
for them to have evolved a fairly passable race, but in- 
asmuch as the great majority foregather in the cities, 
accentuating the overcrowding and perpetuating the 
follies and vices of their races, it must be admitted that 
their introduction on such a large scale, and seeing that, 
as a rule, they form themselves into colonies in the 
various towns and cities, constitutes a serious prospective 
danger to the nation. The Anglo-Saxon has no sym- 
pathy with anarchy; he does not understand it. He 
listens with impatience to its advocacy. On the other 
hand, the freedom from the arbitrary control which 
shadowed them in their own country tends to stimulate 
these opinions, and the cities of America are much more 
likely to be the strongholds of violent revolutionary 
opinions than any of the capitals of Europe. So long 
as trade is good and work is plentiful this element wil} 
keep itself within bounds, but should the country be 
subjected to one of those acute depressions of trade 
through which, for instance, Germany is now passing, 
this foreign element is scarcely likely to endure its suf- 
ferings with that patience and resignation so character- 
istic of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


The Organization of Labor. 


The organization of labor is quite as necessary for 
a commonwealth as the organization of capital. In no 
country in the world is capital so highly organized as in 
the States. In Great Britain this organization has taken 
the form of trades unionism, the result being that even 
in the biggest strikes there is not the slightest hint of 
a resort to force, and if there has ever been any ap- 
pearance of riot it has been the result of unwise words 
or actions on the part of some representative of the 
capitalists, the influence of the leaders of the men being 
invariably brought to bear in the interests of peaceable 
settlements. On the other hand, in France, Germany, 
Belgium and Italy their organizations take largely the 
shape of militant social democracy and strong contin- 
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gents of representatives have been elected to the various 
Parliaments. Inasmuch as there appears to be little 
hope of American labor securing representation in Con- 
gress, there is reason to fear that it will be compelled 
in sheer self defense to resort to the most violent agita- 
tion, and it will be in the large centers of population 
where this force will assert itself. 

In periods of severe depression the want of organiza- 
tion among the workers will be realized to be a real 
national calamity. The labor element in the American 
cities cannot and will not submit quietly to semi-starva- 
tion, and, not having any trade union funds to draw 
upon, will demand either work or money from the 
local authorities. If this be denied then comes the 
trouble. In the old country the organized workman 
can in times of depression fall back upon his trades 
society, which, coupled with any small savings or credit 
he can obtain, enables many thousands to tide over a 
lengthened period of depression. Even the employers of 
the old country have little conception as to the extent 
to which the trade society holds the beS8t workmen to- 
gether and relieves the local rates in times of severe 
commercial depression. As an illustration, I had the 
pleasure of presenting, on behalf of his trade so- 
ciety, to a disabled carpenter and joiner the accident 
benefit of £100, and on reference to the balance sheet of 
the society I found that they had paid in unemployed 
benefit £605,701; superannuation, £148,588; sick, £531,- 
966; loss of tools by fire, &c., £50,592, and accident, £51,- 
305, and this is by no means the largest society acting 
in a similar manner. Even a small local society in one 
year of severe depression (when thousands of men who 
had made no provision were either clamoring for charity 
or on the parish pittance) paid no less a sum than £10,- 
321—in 12 months not one of its unemployed members 
was compelled to seek other relief. In the States this 
source of relief is practically nonexistent, hence the 
danger. 

On the whole, it would be manifestly unfair to con- 
trast the cities of the new world with those of the old. 
When visiting the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
I saw the inscription, “‘ Eternal vigilance is fhe price of 
liberty,” and in my tour through the various cities in the 
States it struck me forcibly that this adage might with 
advantage be applied to municipal life. In this respect 
the great majority of American cities have much to 
learn. It is true that in many the streets are well 
planned and ample provision is made for growth, but 
to an old member of one of the most progressive cities 
in Great Britain their condition, with the exception of 
a few of the principal streets, was simply abominable, 
and after a shower in many cases they were perfect quag- 
mires. It required the greatest care to avoid tripping 
up on the sidewalks; in fact, a similar condition of 
things in the old country would insure the prompt dis- 
missal of both the officials and members of the Board of 
Control. One naturally expected to find the principle of 
municipal control to have made considerable headway 
in a new country like America. In this I was much dis- 
appointed, for although the members of the municipality 
are dignified by the title of Aldermen and paid for their 
services, yet I was surprised to find so little done in the 
way of municipal ownership. Why such a valuable pub- 
lic necessity as the street railways should invariably be 
in the hands of private companies, and in some cases 
have so seriously exploited the citizens, was to me a 
marvel. This and the manifest lack of applied sanitary 
science led me to the conclusion that the public are too 
much occupied in looking after their individual concerns 
to devote any special care and attention to the interests 
of the community at large, the result being that matters 
are left in the hands of a small body, with consequent 
detriment to the public interest. This is in striking con- 
trast to the state of things in the English cities, where, 
although none of the members are paid for their serv- 
ices, their actions are most keenly watched by the ablest 
men in the community and where most remarkable prog- 
ress is being made in public ownership and control. 

When an old fashioned Britisher like myself is sud- 
denly dumped down in such cities as Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh he is disposed to draw a doleful conclusion as to 
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their future, seeing as he does health, beauty and senti- 
ment sacrificed to utility, but a little reflection on the fact 
that, although America has double the population of 
Great Britain, only about 10,000,000 out of her 80,000,000 
people are gathered in 30 large cities, whereas fully 
13,000,000 out of the 40,000,000 people in the tight little 
island are congested in a similar number of towns. The 
facts speak volumes. They show that America possesses 
a mighty reserve force in the millions of strong, clear 
headed workers engaged in agricultural and other pur- 
suits outside the big cities. America has during the last 
few decades made enormous strides in mechanical de- 
velopment, and when she is fully aroused to the re- 
sponsibilities of the industrial situation and takes fully 
in hand the direction and control of municipal life she 
will at no distant period present a model civilization. 
—_—_—_——ae CS 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


There has not been any marked movement in the 
iron stocks during the week under review, and values 
have fluctuated within a relatively narrow range. On 
the whole, the market has been better as the week pro- 
gressed. 

For the first time U. S. Steel Corporation bonds have 
appeared on the street, selling at 114 to 114%. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. will pay the interest, due January 
1, on the series “A” bonds of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The coupons due January 1 on the Birmingham di- 
vision bonds and general mortgage bonds of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Lron & Railroad Company, and on the first 
mortgage bonds of the Alabama Steel & Shipbuilding 
Company will be paid at the Hanover National Bank. 

The Ansonia Brass and Copper Company, 99 John 
street, New York City, and Ansonia, Conn., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

Dividends.—The Chapman Valve Company have de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., pay- 
able January 1. 

The Singer Mfg. Company declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent., payable December 31. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1° per cent. on their 
common stock. 

The Washburn Wire Company have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on their pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 1. 

The American Locomotive Company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on their 
preferred stock, payable January 21. Books close Jan- 
uary 3 and reopen January 21. 


—_ 
—_—— 


A Dispute About the Price of Heating Steel. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., December 24, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

At Youngstown, Ohio, a dispute has arisen as to the 
proper price to be paid for heating Steel for the 10-inch 
mill, at the Union Works of the American Steel Hoop 
Company, and in order to arrive at a proper solution 
of the question it was decided to refer the matter to 
the Executive Committee of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion for the Youngstown district. It is probable that a 
meeting will be held at an early date between this com- 
mittee and James H. Nutt, Labor Commissioner of the 
American Steel Hoop Company, when a settlement of 
the dispute is expected to be effected. The matter is not 
of sufficient importdnce to make it necessary for offi- 
cials of the Republic Iron & Steel Company or of the 
American Steel Hoop Company to attend the conference, 
and they will not be present. 





—_— 
—_—— 


An Enormous Eye Bar Machine.—The American 
Bridge Company have placed with the Bethlehem Steel 
Company of South Bethlehem an order for what will be 
the largest eye bar machine in the world. It will have a 
capacity for making 16-inch eye bars. The recent con- 
tract taken by the American Bridge Company for’ the 
Wabash bridges over the Monongahela and Ohio rivers 
calls for 14-inch eye bars, with a 32-inch head. It is to 
meet this and similar requirements that the machine is 
to be built. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


NEw YorK, December 24, 1901. 

One of the prominent machine tool merchants of this 
city vuiced the prevalent sentiment of the trade when he 
said yesterday, *“ Judging from the regular business we 
are doing, we are scarcely aware of the fact that the last 
week of 1901 is right at hand.” It is only natural that 
no particularly large transactions were made. In this, 
however, some of the oversanguine are disappointed be- 
cause they actually believed that some of the large deals 
pending would be closed to form a part of the records of 
this year. Correspondence on these subjects by some 
of the anxious merchants elicited the reply that nothing 
would be done with the matter this year. The tenor of 
the replies, however, created a strong impression that the 
first month’s business of next year will be extraordinarily 
heavy. 

As to commonplace trade for standard machines, the 
business of the week was fine. The year is closing in 
good style. The total will make a very favorable show- 
ing. It has been a successful one for the machinery 
trade, and the new year will be opened without perturba- 
tion. There is enough good business in sight to inspire 
confidence and insure a prosperous beginning at least 
of 1902. 

Machine Tools. 


The general conditions as outlined in the foregoing 
are applicable in this particular branch of the trade. As 
to prices there is but one change reported. It is stated 
that the Bradford Machine Tool Company of Cincinnati 
have notified their representatives that the new year 
would bring with it an advance of about 5 per cent. Par- 
ties interested in machine tool matters may be pleased to 
hear that the Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company of 
New Bedford, Mass., are reported to be planning for the 
manufacture of cutters for milling gear teeth. This 
branch of the industry is receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion at present, and besides the Boston Gear Works, 
who have just entered it, we hear of another prominent 
concern in the East who are preparing to take it up. 
This party will not only make the styles of cutters now 
ordinarily used, but have some improved types which 
they will place on the market. For a long time planers 
have been about the scarcest of machine tools. This 
condition is now emphasized owing to the orders that 
have recently been placed for large lots of the machines. 
One concern who placed one of these “ gang’”’ orders are 
said to be preparing another list for an equal number. 
The merchant who obtained the last order is now won- 
dering where the consumer will be enabled to find the 
machines he is planning for. There is also a dearth of 
milling machines. A prominent Liberty street merchant 
who is very enterprising in placing advance orders for 
the purpose of having a good showing in his warerooms 
now finds himself without a milling machine in stock. 
Very reluctantly he was forced to part with the one 
which added to the attractiveness of his show window. 

Theoretically, he is well supplied. That is, he has a 
large number of the machines ordered from the builder. 
Those who are ordering milling machines are, however, 
practical men. 

Details are now at hand regarding the proposed im- 
provement of the plant of the Rogers Locomotive Works. 
Frank P. Holran, treasurer of the company, whose of- 
fice is at 833 Wall street, New York, informs us that the 
old Ivanhoe paper mill, which adjoins the Paterson plant, 
is now being demolished to make room for the new 
buildings. He said: : 

“ Numerous orders received recently by the Rogers 
Locomotive Works make expansion a matter of im- 
perative necessity. The new works Will be so large that 
We may turn engines out as rapidly as they are° re- 
quired. Heretofore the crowded condition of the shops 
has made it necessary in many cases to put locomotives 
together in the streets adjoining the works, but we do 
not want to do business in that way. 

“We have decided, therefore, to utilize the old Ivan- 
hoe mill property, and our only regret is that it is not 
twice as big as it is. The old mill will be torn down 
entirely, and in its place we will build a new erecting 
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shop, Which will be 265 feet in length by 100 feet deep, 
and which will occupy every available foot of ground 
on the plot which we recently acquired from the city. 

“ We will also begin at once the erection of an addi- 
tion to the boiler shop. This will be 80 feet long. The 
work will be pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 
Ut course, it will take some time to complete these im- 
provements. The next few years will see a great de- 
mand for locomotives, and we want to have our plant in 
shape to do our share of it, and do it in the quickest 
possible inunner. We hope in time to make the Rogers 
works the largest locomotive plant in the country.” 

The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Company, whose works 
are located at Coxsackie, N. Y., and principal offices 
at 57 Beekman street, New York City, have recently 
doubled the capacity of their brass foundry. They are 
now enlarging all the dependent departments propor- 
tionately. New machinery is being installed. 

The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company of 
Philadelphia are planning for an extension of their 
works. Plans dre not definitely determined upon as to 
the size or style of shop that is to be built. At present 
they are only in the market for power generating ma- 
chinery. As soon as the new building is completed the 
subject of machine tools will be considered. 

The Structural Steel Car Company, Canton, Ohio, 
recently organized, have let contracts for the erection 
of their plant, and building will be commenced at once. 
The main structure will be 500 x 78 feet, and will repre- 
sent about half the total floor space. They expect to be 
turning out cars the latter part of April and will have a 
capacity of 50 cars per day. The officers are: President, 
Ellwood C. Jackson, formerly of Jackson & Sharpe, 
Wilmington, Del.; vice-president, Henry A. Cavnah of 
Bucher & Gibbs Plow Company, Canton; secretary and 
treasurer, A. 8. Griffin, Canton; general manager, John 
R. Reed, formerly manager of the wrought iron plant of 
the American Bridge Company; superintendent, W. H. 
Woodcock, formerly with the Carnegie Steel Company 
and American Car & Foundry Company; engineer, R. H. 
Hornbrook. 

The Rutland Railroad Company, Rutland, Vt., have 
plans prepared for the expenditure of about $1,000,000 
in betterments of the property. Included in the im 
provements to be made are the building of new steel 
bridges to replace the wooden ones, and the rebuilding 
and enlarging of their several shops. The company have 
recently purchased three steam shovels and 100 gondola 
ears. 

Bollers, Engines and Pumps. 


For many months an endeavor has been made to se- 
cure electric traction for the city of Tokio, Japan. The 
chief obstacle was the failure to finance the project. 
lt now apears that satisfactory arrangements have been 
made and it is evident that the erection of the plant and 
road will be commenced shortly. Contracts are being 
let by the Tokio Tetsudo Kabushiki Kwaisha through 
Mitsui & Co. of 445 Broome street, New York, for the 
equipment. 

At the offices of Mitsui & Co. we are informed that 
the General Electric Company have secured a blanket 
contract, valued at about $750,000, for everything out- 
side the piping, valves and fittings, the rails, which are 
to be purchased in England, and the car bodies, which, 
owing to the cheapness of wood in Japan, will be manu- 
factured there. The General Electric contract calls for 
three 1200-kw. G. E. generators, also six rotaries of 400 
kw. each. Contracts for the following material they 
have sublet: Three 1800 horse-power cross compound 
horizontal McIntosh-Seymour engines, and eight 350 
horse-power Babcock & Wilcox boilers. The Blake 
branch of the International Pump Company will build 
the pumping and condensing equipments. There will be 
three main condensing outfits, one pump to be utilized 
for the exciter engine, two feed pumps and some small 
equipments for drainage and oil purposes. The heaters 
will be of Wainwright type. The car trucks, 250, will 
be made by the Peckham Mfg. Company, whose offices 
are in the Havemeyer Building. The double motor 
equipment will be of General Electric build. The Mor- 
gan Engineering Company of Alliance, Ohio, are to build 
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a 20-ton electric crane. The order for piping, &c., has 
been allotted to Mann & Taylor, of 104-106 John street. 
lt is valued at about $25,000. The road will operate in 
the principal streets in Tokio. It will be ready to begin 
operations, it is anticipated, early in 1903. Mr. Enyo, 
chief engineer of the Japanese company, who has been 
in the United States for several months, is about to re- 
turn to Japan. He may be found either at the offices in 
the Havemeyer Building, 26 Cortlandt street, of MclIn- 
tosh, Seymour & Co., or at the offices of Mitsui & Co. 

Thayer & Co., Incorporated, of 39-41 Cortlandt street, 
have secured an order for a 300 horse-power Cahall 
boiler equipment from the Nagasaki Electric Light Com- 
pany of Nagasaki, Japan. Other contracts are to be 
placed. 

Fox Bros. & Co. of 24 Vesey street, New York, inform 
us that they will place contracts shortly after the first 
of next year for the equipment of a 21-mile steam indus- 
trial railway, to be constructed in Chile. At a later date 
contracts are also to be placed for equipment of a ma- 
chine shop to be used in connection with the road. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company of New 
York have just placed the contract for the fuel econo- 
mizer to be used in the new Piedmont plant. The order 
calls for 6000 horse-power and was awarded to the Green 
Fuel Economizer Company of 74 Cortlandt street, New 
York. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company have ordered two 1400 horse-power cross com- 
pound condensing engines from the Buckeye Engine 
Company of 39 Cortlandt street, New York. 

Arkell & Douglass of 11 Broadway are purchasing 
equipment for installation in the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines at Kimberley, South Africa. 

The American Hoist & Derrick Company of 26 Cort- 
landt street have received an order from the Atlantic, 
Gulf & Pacific Company of the Park Row Building, New 
York, for hoists and derricks to be used in connection 
with the improvement of Manila harbor. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, December 21, 1901.—In the point 
of new and extensive improvements, Hamilton, Ohio, 
probably is not outranked by any other manufacturing 
town in the West. The year 1901 has been specially 
active in this line, and the improvements now under 
way and outlined for the coming year run the total 
pretty well up in the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
value. The most important thing in the way of an 
iron working plant established and put in successful 
operation during the year is that of the American Frog 
& Switch Company, located on the outskirts of West 
Hamilton. The company have erected a bujlding 350 
x 100, and in addition to this a power plant, and have 
equipped it with a very extensive line of special ma- 
chinery adapted for their work. The plant is officered 
by L. F. Phipps, formerly of the Globe Rolling Mill 
Company, Cincinnati, president; J. C. Hooven of the 
Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Company, vice-president; 
M. E. Dempsey, secretary; E. 8. Griffiths, treasurer; 
E. W. Harden, superintendent, and W. H. Rabbe, en- 
gineer. Messrs. Dempsey, Harden and Rabbe were 
formerly connected with the Wier Frog Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

In point of expenditure the largest improvement is 
that of the new paper mill which is being erected by 
the Champion Coated Paper Company in West Ham- 
ilton. The entire plant when completed will cover about, 
6 acres of ground, and is one and two stories in hight. 
Among the very important contracts which they let 
during the year was one for five complete paper mills 
to the Black & Clawson Company, Hamilton. The 
Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Company got the con- 
tract for engines to the extent of 4000 horse-power; 
the McNeal Boiler Works of Akron secured the con- 
tract for the boilers; the rotary rag boilers are to be 
made by the Heine Boiler Company. It is understood 
that they are in the market now for quite a good deal 
in the way of machine sundries and supplies. The 
entire investment in this paper mill will be about 
$500,000. 
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The biggest thing contemplated for the coming year 
in Hamilton is the enlargement of the Hooven, Owens 
& Rentschler Engine Works. The new foundry is to 
be 408 x 110 feet, and with the necessary pattern shops 
and storage. The new machine shop is to be 150 x 370 
feet. Both the foundry and the machine shop are to 
be equipped with 70-foot cranes, each one capable of 
handling 50 tons. Hitherto the limit has been the 
ability to build a 2500 horse-power engine. The new 
shops will be able to turn out Corliss engines as large 
as 10,000 horse-power. The capital of the concern has 
recently been increased to $2,000,000, a large portion of 
the additional money being represented by the pro- 
posed improvements. 

The Advance Mfg. Company, builders of gasoline en- 
zines, whose present shop is located on the ground 
recently purchased by the Hooven, Owens & Rentschler 
Company, are preparing to move to much more com- 
modious quarters. They have not yet announced the 
new location, but expect to decide that point early the 
coming year. They will remain in Hamilton. The 
new quarters are to be larger and to represent a greatly 
increased capacity, and whereas they are now turning 
out about 30 to 40 engines a month, they expect in 
their new shops to be able to increase the number 
to an average of 100. They expect to be in the market 
for a large amount of shop equipment and supplies 
at an early date. 

The Niles Tool Works report an excellent year just 
closing, with the feature of trade being the remarkable 
demand for extra size machines. Among the machines 
which they have recently constructed and sent out of 
the shop was a 12-foot planer with a 30-foot table. 
They also had orders for three 14-foot planers, each with 
a 30-foot table. These are for export. They are now 
building several forge lathes 90-inch swing, with 45- 
foot bed. 

The Hamilton Machine Tool Company have bad a 
first rate trade with only one bad feature in the year’s 
business, that being the time lost by the strike last 
summer. During the year they remodeled their lathes 
and added a new screw cutting attachment which they 
expect to attach to all this class of tools they build after 
the first of the year. They also remodeled their entire 
line of radial and upright drills, making them heavier 
in all their parts, and adding quite a new line of im- 
provements, practically making new machines. They 
have also added a tapping attachment for upright drills. 
During the year they have increased their capacity 
by the addition of quite a number of new tools. 

The Long & Allstatter Company report the best year 
they have had in quite a long while, and in spite of the 
fact that they have been steadily increasing their ca- 
pacity the close of 1901 finds them almost six months 
behind with their orders. They have added a building 
60 x 100 feet to their shop and put in 10 or 15 new tools. 

The Bentel & Margedant Company, makers of wood 
working machinery, have just equipped and started a 
foundry to their already extensive plant. They have 
equipped it with every modern device, and have other- 
wise added very extensively to their capacity, believing 
that the outlook justified them. 

The largest thing in the way of shop improvement 
promised for Cincinnati for the coming year is that 
which is contemplated by the Bullock Electric Company 
at their Norwood plant. During the past year this 
company have built and put in operation a shop 250 x 
101 feet and otherwise added to their equipment 
so as to practically double their capacity. The 
improvement under contemplation at this time includes 
buildings and equipment, almost if not entirely equal 
to the plant as it stands to-day, which, when carried 
to completion, will give the company one of the largest 
and best equipped machine shops of its class in the 
United States. They expect to be in the market for the 
supplies and tools necessary for the new equipment. 
Hitherto the company have been able to build gener- 
ators up to 2500 kw. They now propose to increase their 
ability up to the making of 10,000 kw. machines. 

The A. Streit Machine Company, builders of pulley 
lathes, whose shop at present is located on West Sec- 
ond street, have purchased a tract of ground on Cole- 
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rain avenue in the northwestern part of the city, and 
expect some time during the coming year to erect a 
modern brick shop thereon. They will be in the market 
for a portion of the necessary equipment, as they expect 
to largely increase their capacity in the move. 

The Cincinnati Screw & Tap Company report busi- 
ness as excellent, and the outlook for a continuation 
of the present trade sufficiently satisfactory to justify 
them in making a considerable improvement in their 
eapacity. They have been inquiring for quite a number 
of new machines recently. 

The Wier Frog Company report that owing to the 
fine trade they have been getting from the interurban 
roads, as well as the regular trade from the steam lines, 
they have largely increased their capacity, the require- 
ments being chiefly in the way of heavier appliances, 
as each year calls for an increase in the weight of their 
output. 

The L. & E. Greenwald Company have recently taken 
a good sized contract for a coal dredger for the Cin- 
cinnati Gas Company. They have also had a very 
prosperous year in coal washing machinery and in 


gears. 





The Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 23, 1901.—There is 
scarcely a manufacturer or dealer in the ‘machine tool 
and metal trades in this city but who is fully satisfied 
with the business of the year 1901. In fact, nearly 
all report that this has been the best year in their 
history. That a decline in the general prosperous 
conditions is not anticipated for several years to come 
is attested by the fact that nine out of ten of the prom- 
inent concerns in this vicinity are either making or have 
recently made substantial additions to the size and fa- 
cilities of their shops, while on every hand new concerns 
are springing up to furnish competition to those who are 
preparing for more business. December has been one of 
the best months on record, indicating that the tendency 
to hold off until another year is less pronounced than in 
some former years, and this fact, in turn, is indicative 
that people are too busy, and there is no necessity for 
curtailing purchases in order to make a good showing for 
a certain period. Dealers say that only in the case of 
small supplies is the holding off tendency noticeable, but 
purchases of machinery and large equipment are going 
on as usual. 

A prominent machinery man who recently visited a 
number of Eastern cities claims that some of the large 
machinery dealers are showing a tendency to refrain 
from placing large stock orders with manufacturers. He 
says that they propose to keep only a few machines on 
hand, and allow the manufacturers to carry the stock 
and risk; their idea evidently being that the era of un- 
excelled prosperity is showing indications of a let up. 
The dealer in question says that he shares in the feeling 
and does not propose to stock as heavily as he did last 
year. 

It is quite evident, however, that local machinery deal- 
ers do not look at the situation in this light, since all of 
them say that they are ordering as heavily as ever before, 
and that the only difficulty they experience is in secur- 
ing the machinery to keep in stock. Certain it is that in- 
quiries never were more numerous and seldom have 
there been so many opportunities of making good sales 
if prompt deliveries can be made. 

The contract for the machine tool equipment of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, Collinwood 
shops, which has been attracting the attention of local 
people for several months back, was closed up a few 
days ago. It was about evenly divided between the Mar- 
shall & Huschart Machinery Company, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, the Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Com- 
pany and the Niles Tool Works. 

The Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company have 
sold a number of tools, including several large Bullard 
Machine Tool Company’s boring mills, to the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, Walker Works, Cleve- 
land. 

Stockholders of the Kilby Mfg. Company have re- 
elected officers. as follows: James W. Lee, president: 
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J. F. Kilby, vice-president, and E. E. Childs, secretary- 
treasurer. The officers and H. A. Stearns and W. S&S. 
Dodge are the directors. In addition to a record break- 
ing amount of sugar machinery work they are just com- 
pleting a 20,000,000-gallon triple expansion pumping en- 
gine for the Cleveland Water Works. The big machine 
was to have been delivered last October, but their nine 
months’ molders’ strike interfered with the work. They 
are also manufacturing about 500 24-inch water pipe 
joints for the Risdon Iron Works, to be used in a pipe 
line under San Francisco Bay for water supply for that 
city. 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Company are very busy 
on several contracts for large generators and motors. 
They are at work on two 200-kw. direct connected gen- 
erators for the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company. 
Before the latter company’s big fire the Elwell-Parker 
Company occupied part of the Brown plant. It is un- 
derstood that they are now figuring on erecting a new 
plant of their own. 

The Angell Wire Nail Machine Company, recently 
organized, have opened a factory on Hamilton street 
and are manufacturing a wire nail machine, the inven- 
tion of George Angell, formerly with the National Wire 
Nail Company, Findlay, and the Salem Wire Nail Com- 
pany, Salem. It is claimed that the machine will turn 
out 100 per cent. more nails than similar machines, and 
with less repair work, and in sizes ranging from 16 
gauge up to % inch. They are building 30 machines for 
a concern whose name they are not prepared to an- 
nounce at present. Officers of the new company are 
W. C. Whitehead, president; George Angell, vice-presi- 
dent, and B. A. Tracy, secretary-treasurer. 

The Nunngessor Electric Battery Company have com- 
menced work on a new plant in the East End. It will 
be 150 x 150 feet and will give them four times their 
present capacity. They have placed contracts with 
Brownell & Co., Dayton, for a 100 horse-power auto- 
matic engine and boiler of the same capacity. They are 
buying a number of punches, shears, grinding machines, 
dies, &c., and are in the market for a lighting plant. 

The Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company are increas- 
ing the capacity of their power plant, and have placed 
a contract with Strong, Carlisle & Hammond for two 
300 horse-power compound Skinner engines. 

The Reade Machinery Company, who are wrecking 
the plant of the Porter Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
have sold $10,000 worth of the stock of machine tools 
within the past ten days. H.R. Drury of the company is 
in charge of the sale at Syracuse and will remain until 
the stock is lowered, when the balance will be shipped 
to the Cleveland warehouse of the company. They have 
recently purchased a stock of unavailable machinery 
from the’ Walker plant of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, this city. The stock is in their ware- 
house and includes gear cutters, slotters, large press, 
millers, planers, &c. In their new departure, the man- 
ufacture of large punches, presses, shears, &c., the 
Reade Company are meeting with excellent success, and 
they are building some heavy special tools for prominent 
people. They will shortly announce something new in 
metal saws and punches and shears. 

The Interstate Foundry Company have let contracts 
for the structural work for the addition to their foundry 
to the American Bridge Company. The Shaw Electric 
Crane Company have the contract for six electric travel- 
ing cranes. Kaltenbach & Greiss are engineers for the 
new foundry addition. 

The Standard Machinery & Equipment Company 
have just sold a large Westinghouse gas engine, direct 
connected to a generator, to the Cleveland Telephone 
Company, to be used for auxiliary generating purposes. 
They are on the market for a second-hand engine lathe, 
14 to 16 foot bed and 48-inch swing. 

The Garry Iron & Steel Company are working up a 
good business in pneumatic revolving cranes. They 
have recently sold a 5-ton pneumatic revolving crane 
to the Cleveland, Elyria & Western Railway, and a large 
special pneumatic crane to the Michigan Central Rail- 
Way. 


The Cleveland Crane & Car Company are consider- 
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ing the erection of a new plant, as their present facili- 
ties are altogether too limited to take care of the de- 
mands for their cranes. They are building four large 
cranes for the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, 
Pa.; two for the Ridgeway Dynamo & Engine Company, 
Ridgeway, Pa.; one for the Morse Iron Works, New 
York; one for City Foundry Company, Cleveland, and 
several for the Government. 

The Parish & Bingham Company, manufacturers of 
sheet metal stampings, are having plans prepared for a 
two-story building, 50 x 300 feet, and they will also add 
another story to their present plant. This improvement 
has been necessitated through the fact that they have 
gone into a new line aside from the production of bicycle 
sprocket wheels, heretofore their chief product. They 
are now manufacturing large quantities of curry combs 
and a few days ago made a very large shipment of 
combs to South Africa for the British army. In the bi- 
cycle sprocket line this year they have turned out 500,- 
000 sprockets, which indicates that the independent bi- 
eycle manufacturers will produce at least half that many 
bicycles, none of their business having been with the 
combine. They are preparing to go into a new line—the 
production of lithographed tin boxes, for which there is 
an immense demand. They have recently installed con- 
siderable special machinery for this work, and are now 
occupying the large factory formerly occupied by the O. 
P. Clay Stampings Company, for this branch of the busi- 
ness. They will buy some new machinery for the new 
plant, and are on the market for a generator and a num- 
ber of motors, as they expect to drive all machinery by 
electricity. 

The Cleveland Machine & Mfg. Company have com- 
menced operations in their new factory, just completed. 
They are figuring on bringing out several new lines of 
machinery, but at present are engaged in building a 
number of large rod reels for rolling mills under a con- 
tract with the Garret-Cromwell Engineering Company. 

Delays in the receipt of structural material, combined 
with the severe weather, have made progress slow on 
the new plant of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Com- 
pany. Work is being pushed as fast as possible, but it 
is doubtful if the plant will be completed until late 
next summer. They are extremely busy in their tem- 
porary shops on several coal storage outfits for the head 
of the lakes as well as on several furnace plants. 

Improvements which will increase the daily capacity 
about 25 tons are being made to the plant of the City 
Foundry Company. A new engine, boiler house, genera- 
tors, two electric cranes, and another cupola are to be 
added. The old building is being torn down and a 
much larger one will be erected in its place. 

The Board of Trade of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, has 
signed contracts which secure for the town the plant 
of the Marion (Ind.) Machine & Tool Company. The 
town gave a bonus of $20,000 and 5 acres of land, and the 
company will commence work at once on a plant to em- 
ply 100 men. They will manufacture steam pumps, tire 
bolting machines, boiler alarms and special machine 
tools. Under the terms of the contract the plant must be 
in operation November 1, 1902. 

At a public meeting at Norwalk, Ohio, December 18, 
the last of 500 lots were sold, insuring for that town the 
carrying out of the project for a large steel plant which 
has been hanging fire for some months. 

The Brown Gas Engine Company of Columbus, and 
the Cochran Company of Lorain, Ohio, are figuring on 
a consolidation under the name of the Brown-Cochran 
Company. The plan is to incorporate with $215,000 cap- 
ital stock, $115,000 common and $110,000 preferred stock, 
$50,000 of the preferred stock to be taken by citizens of 
Lorain, insuring the establishment in that city of a 
plant for the manufacture of ice machines and gas en- 
gines. The stock has been nearly all subscribed, and 
plans are being prepared for a factory building, 150 x 60 
feet. 

The Sterling Boiler Company have broken ground for 
extensive additions to their boiler plant at Barberton. 
There will be five large new buildings, and when fully 
completed, it is claimed, it will be the largest boiler plant 
in the country. 

The Thew Automatic Shovel Company of Lorain, 


Ohio, have let contracts for a 100-foot addition to their 
automatic shovel plant. 

It is announced that General Coxey has completed ar- 
rangements for selling $500,000 worth of bonds secured 
by mortgages on his steel plant and other properties, thus 
securing capital to fully complete and operate the new 
steel plant at Mt. Vernon, Ohio. A portion of the plant 
has recently been placed in operation. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company of Akron are calling 
for bids for the erection and equipment of a five story, 
260 x 60 feet, addition to their already large rubber plant. 


eee 


Steel Road Track. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 24, 1901.—The De 
partment of Agriculture has published a bulletin upon 
the subject of good roads in which is incorporated a 
large amount of information concerning the actual prog- 
ress of road construction in this and other countries, in- 
cluding a brief monograph by C. P. Dickinson of Phila- 
delphia on the subject of steel track wagon roads, with 
regard to which the Department has conducted several 
investigations in recent years. Mr. Dickinson says: 
* Steel is the best possible thing for a wheel to roll upon. 
The same horse power will pull 20 times more on a steel 
track than on a common dirt road, and five times more 
than on a macadam road. The steel track will last, with- 
out damage or repair, at least five times as long as either. 
The macadam road cannot be perfect without this steel 
track laid in it, while under drainage, by the process of 
laying the track, makes a common road dry all the year 
around, and with a cinder tread it is dustless, and also 
noiseless, with no ruts or mud. The automobile and bi- 
cycle have come to stay, and must be provided with a 
suitable track. This steel track is the best possible track 
for both. The same track that carries the wagon or car- 
riage so perfectly is also perfectly adapted to the bicycle 
and the automobile. The cost of this steel track is less 
by one-half than a macadamized road, full width, and 
less by two-thirds than an ordinary street of brick or 
stone pavement. The principle of structure in this steel 
track is such that the least possible amount of steel in 
any given case is employed, giving complete mastery of 
the problem of cheapest and best track for all countries 
and for all time. Under the steel rail is cut a drain, as 
if for drain tile, say, 3 feet deep, 1 foot of which depth 
is filled with stones; on top of these stones, where the 
slotted pillars are to be, is placed the concrete in which 
the pillars are set. The ditch is then filled with dirt. 
This gives perfect under drainage under each rail 
throughout the entire street; hence a dry street or road 
at all times.” WwW. L. Cc. 


en 
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“Progressive prosperity ” is a term that well fits the 
condition of the State of Kansas in the past few years. 
The latest report of the Kansas State Agricultural Bu- 
reau shows that the present has been the best year that 
the farmers of Kansas have ever known. In spite 
of the partial failure of the corn crop, the aggregate 
value of farm products and live stock in the State in 
1901 was no less than $348,292,384, or $17,000,000 more 
than last year, and $45,000,000 greater than two years 
ago. The season’s wheat crop is reckoned at 90,000,000 
bushels, which is much larger than any previous wheat 
crop. While the corn crop was considerably smaller 
than the average, the falling off in amount was largely 
counterbalanced by the increase in market value. Corn 
is now worth about 50 cents a bushel on the farm. 








The American Bicycle Company of New York City 
have formed two branch companies to carry on the busi- 
ness as separate from the parent company whom they 
represent. The new companies are to be known as the 
American Cycle Mfg. Company, capital $8,000,000, and 
the International Motor Cycle Company, capital $2,000,- 
000. The former are to handle bicycles exclusively and 
the latter the motor business. The capital stock of both 
companies is to be held by the American Bicycle Com- 
pany, who will hereafter receive their income in the 
form of dividends on the stocks of the subcompanies 
and who will be purely a security holding concern. 
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HARDWARE. 


PROFITS IN MANUFACTURING. 

It would naturally occur to one at first blush 
that the greatest profit in the manufacture of Hard- 
ware would be in lines that are complex in their 
nature and that require special talent and equip- 
ment for their production; yet, outside of pat- 
enied articles, such does not seem to be the case. 
The principal difficulty appears to be that in lines of 
this nature the demand is comparatively limited, and 
that consequently the question of tonnage as affecting 
cheapness of manufacture cannot be considered. On 
the other hand, the proportion of profit is limited by the 
fact that the price of such articles largely determines 
their use, as too high a price interferes seriously with 
the demand. Against this is the further limitation that 
Such goods are necessarily costly to produce, because of 
special facilities, expensive machinery and high-priced 
labor, so that the percentage of profit is not great, con- 
sidering the limited output, uncertainty of demand and 
the further ijimitation as to selling prices. 


The manufacture of very staple goods is often re- 
garded as less than promising, yet as a rule they have 
represented the largest volume of profit. It is true that 
almost any one can make them, that the margin of profit 
is small, that competition is severe, and that the goods 
are sold largely on their price, there rarely being any- 
thing specially distinctive in any one make. Yet it is 
equally true, and herein seems to lie the advantage, that 
the goods are made economically with cheap labor as a 
rule, and largely by machinery, that they can be moved 
in large quantities, and that there is always a demand 
for them. Success in such goods seems to be partly a 
matter of location and largely a matter of executive abil- 
ity. It is certain that the great fortunes in the manu- 


facture of Hardware have been made principally along 
these lines. 


On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true that the 
manufacturer of special goods 6f minor importance has 
often been rewarded with success in building up a profit- 
able business, which, while not always giving a great 
fortune, has yielded a reasonable competence. Many 
illustrations of this will occur to the trade where articles 
outside of the great staples have made for themselves a 
position in the market, while their manufacture has been 
attended with substantial profits. Such lines ‘are fre- 
quently protected by patents and thus the manufacturer 
secured in his control of the invention, which, if of merit 
and successfully placed on the market, may bring in a 
very satisfactory, and in some cases an ample, income. 
There are also many instances in which goods of this 
character make for themselves a permanent place in the 
favor of the trade because of their superior quality. 
Many illustrations of the great value of a trade-mark 
will occur to our readers, even in these days when low 
price has so much to do with the marketing of commodi- 
ties. One great advantage connected with the manufac- 
ture of specialties as contrasted with staple goods is that 
an opportunity is afforded for their manufacture on a 


smaller scale, thus giving parties with less capital a 
foothold in the market. 
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Condition of Trade. 


In both mercantile and manufacturing establishments 
the presence of the holiday season is emphasized in 
various ways. Manufacturers find a marked falling off 
in the immediate demands for goods, as the require- 
ments of the trade for the year are presumably covered, 
and merchants are refraining from buying unnecessarily 
just before the annual inventory. With the exception of 
a few belated rush orders for holiday goods the busi- 
ness which is coming to the manufacturers is for the 
most part for next season, but even this class of buying 
is limited, and the volume of current business accord- 
ingly shows considerable falling off. Few manufactur- 
ers, however, regret this. Many of them have only 
broken stocks in their warehouses, and not a few are 
seriously behind their orders. An opportunity to get in 
shape for spring trade is therefore not unwelcome. With 
local merchants, especially those who go into the finer 
goods and the lines which receive attention from holiday 
shoppers, the present season is one of unusual stir and 
activity, and many report an exceedingly satisfactory 
business of a type which is more than usually profit- 
able. In anticipation of the passing of the holiday rush, 
preparations for the annual stock taking are being made, 
which will show in black and white the results of the 
year’s effort. There is little general change in the tone 
of the market, so far as prices are concerned. The break 
in copper will probably have some effect on goods of 
which this metal is the material, but the market has not 
as yet taken its proper level, as the trade are waiting to 
see where the prices of ingot copper will settle. The 
break is not unwelcome to the trade, as a whole, who 
have long looked upon it as inevitable, the natural result 
of an attempt to keep prices at an unreasonable hight. 
The strength of the iron market is a feature of prime 
importance in the situation. This tends to give firm- 
ness to Hardware lines in general. In a few products, 
owing to exceptional circumstances, there is some weak- 
ness, and there is no doubt that some lines which have 
been scarce will be in better supply. The year, however, 
draws to a close with very satisfactory conditions, and 
with much promise for the new year, in the prosperity 
of which we trust the readers of The Iron Age will have 
a liberal share. 

Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

‘I'he volume of business keeps up remarkably, being 
augmented at present by the active demand from buy- 
ers in the far West, who are taking advantage of the 
reduced freight rates to lay in stocks of goods for their 
spring trade. The demand is largely for carload lots 
of the heavier goods, on which, of course, the greatest 
saving is being made in freights. It is possible that 
this may result in a rather quiet condition of trade in 
January, but that remains to be seen. The traveling 
salesmen are now coming into headquarters and they 
invariably give glowing reports of the prospects for busi- 
ness in their territory. A reduction of 10 per cent. has 


been made in the price of Eave Trough and Conductor 
Pipe. 


_ NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Wire Nails continue in about the same 
condition as for the past two or three weeks. The mar- 
ket does not gain strength, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued high price of Steel. The largest manufacturers 
continue to protect customers at competitive points, so 
that recent shipments of Nails have usually been at 
lower prices than the preceding ones. As a general quo- 
tation, $2.05 to $2.10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, may be named 
for carload lots. These prices are shaded in some cases 
where competition requires it. 
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New York.—The demand from store keeps up fairly 
well, owing, in part, to the fact that local merchants are 
confining their purchases to small lots of Wire Nails. 
Prices sympathize with the lower quotations from mill. 
The market is represented in a general way by the fol- 
lowing quotations: Small lots from store, $2.25 to $2.30; 
carloads on dock, $2.25. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The volume of business in 
Wire Nails is very heavy, and if prices were governed 
solely by the demand, values would be advancing. The 
leading manufacturers have booked a great many or- 
ders during the week and report inquiries increasing. 
Prices have evidently touched a point which appears 
attractive, when the general conditions of the Steel 
trade and the very satisfactory situation of general 
business are considered. The outlook appears to favor 
a heavier spring trade than usual, for which prepara- 
tions are now being made. Jobbers report a sustained 
demand from dealers. Small lots from stock are quoted 
at $2.25 to $2.30. 

Pittsburgh.—The condition of the Wire Nail market is 
about the same as noted in this report for the past two 
or three weeks. In view of the high prices for Steel and 
scarcity of that commodity, it is not believed prices of 
Wire Nails will go much lower than they are now. De- 
mand is only fair and is confined mostly to carloads or 
smaller lots. We quote Wire Nails in carloads at $2 to 
$2.05, and small lots at $2.15 to $2.20, depending on or- 
der. 


Cut Nails.—At the monthly meeting of the Cut Nail 
manufacturers prices Were reaffirmed for the month of 
January. On account of the high price of Steel it was 
not deemed advisable to make lower prices, especially 
as it was not considered probable that the demand for 
Nails would thus be increased. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to point 
of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 
days: 
ree ir eo nce.o.s'e wide Kk EM e OAR ae ees $2.05 


Sere INITIO oan w'.c cas cee se cu ewesceelenes 2.10 


New York.—The market for Cut Nails at this point is 
without change. The demand is moderate. Repre- 
sentatives of mills are adhering to the price of $2.25 
for Nails from store. Jobbers are asking the same 
price generally, but in some instances are selling 2 cents 
below these figures. New York quotations for carload 
and less than carload lots are as follows: 


Se $2.18 
Less than carload lots on dock.................e0- 2.23 
ia oa aE cia bers Nia ature Siig a Seal a wn ale bod 2.25 


Chicago, by Telegraph—The demand for Cut Nails is 
necessarily confined to narrow limits, bechuse of the low 
price of Wire Nails. Jobbers quote small lots from stock 
at $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand is being curtailed very much by 
the low price of Wire Nails, and, in some instances, 
fixed prices of Cut Nails are being shaded to meet these 
low prices. Demand is likely to continue light until the 
building season opens up. We quote for domestic trade, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus Tube freight to point of destina- 
tion, terms 60 days or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 


Barb Wire.—With light demand for Barb Wire and 
the desire of manufacturers to make sales, regular quo- 
tations are not closely adhered to. Concessions in price 
from 5 to 10 cents per 100 pounds are not infrequently 
made. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................$2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............. 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized. ... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted............... 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 3.10 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers of Barb Wire 
report their large customers placing heavy orders in an- 
ticipation of an active spring trade. The business thus 
booked during the past week has run up to a heavy ton- 
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nage. Jobbers quote small lots at $2.70 to $2.80 for 
Painted, and $3 to $3.10 for Galvanized, with 5 cents off 
for carloads. 

Pittsburgh.—A good deal of tonnage is being placed by 
makers of fencing, and jobbers are also placing more lib- 
eral orders. Concessions in prices of Barb Wire, rang- 
ing from $2 to $3 a ton, continue to be made on good or- 
ders. The general market is quoted as follows: Galva- 
nized Barb Wire, $2.90 in carload lots to jobbers, and 
Painted, $2.60. Terms 60 days net, 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Plain Wire.—More prompt deliveries of Plain Wire 
are being made by the mills. Demand continues good, 
with some shading of prices. Regular quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots................-$2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carioad lots. .....6ssccccses 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots....... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


ee rrr | Y 
10..........$0.05 advance over base........ ee * 

| ee ee + aN, ce ao ane foe o 
12and12%.. .15 “ Se chin aaittaao. Wa 

DE sae Seeaw cae : = a 
ess eka e ae “5 - Ree ay Aare. 
Mik cedades. Sau ” os a ce ee 
ee 7d 

1 .70 1.00 
Sa . 1.00 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Large contracts are now being 
placed for Plain Wire by manufacturing consumers. The 
outlook is excellent for a continued large volume of busi- 
ness. Jobbers quote small lots from stock at $2.20 to 
$2.25, base. 

Pittsburgh—tThere is a fairly satisfactory demand, 
larger than usual at this season of the year. Prices con- 
tinue to be shaded more or less. General quotations are 
as follows: 


To jobbers in cariond lots... ...cccccccccvccccecess $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............4+. 2.30 
To retailers in carload lots. ...cccccccccvcevcesec 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............-:. 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days, with 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Copper and Brass.—The price of manufactured Cop- 
per and Brass products remains unchanged from last 
week's reports, with the exception of Wire, both bare and 
insulated, which, not being controlled by an association, 
now has followed the decline in ingot Copper, Bare Wire 
being 14 cents per pound, base, with the usual difference 
for insulated. Copper and Brass Sheets, Tubes, Reds, 
Rivets, &c., are still at former figures, although dealers 
and manufacturers frankly advise their customers to 
defer purchases except urgent ones until after January 
1, when it is expected something more definite will de- 
velop, or they are executing orders to be billed after the 
opening of the new year at reductions, or advances, as 
the case may be. : 

Shot.—Under date December 17 the manufacturers 
of Shot announced a material reduction in prices, owing 
to the changes which have taken place in the cost of 
raw material. The new prices are as follows, terms net 
cash 30 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Drop Shot, sizes smaller than B, per 25-pound bag. .$1.35 


Drop Shot, B and larger sizes, per 25-pound bag.... 1.60 
Buck and Chilled Shot, per 25-pound bag.......... 1.60 
TE OG Te eee es a boi o dare o:40.9.0 4K 0.00 2.00 


Freight is equalized with other Shot manufacturing 
points. On orders for ton lots and upward an abate- 
ment of 10 cents per bag of 25 pounds, or 40 cents per 
100 pounds, is made. 


Maple Sugar Goods.—Chas. Millar & Son Company, 
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Utica, N. ¥., make the following quotations on their 
line of Maple Sugar Goods. The Sap Spouts are sub- 
ject to the discounts given, the prices on the other goods 
being net: 

Ideal Sap Spout. 


No. 1, Tinned, Open Top, per 100...............+- -$1.00 
HO. 2, Demmea, LeONOn. DOD, Wet IDO. q.«..0.0s scseceicne 1.50 

ms DEE bSh sb Abb on pas Sa 6.b¥>.0 5s 50ers One-ei 25 % 
Discounts PRR ich Kin hh ses Winds s bows eeese wasn 20 % 


Terms, cash 60 days from March 1. 
Todd’s Patent Cover for Sap Buckets. 


fa 2 a - $6.00 
Sap Buckets. 

Size. IC. ix. Galy. 
2 ee | ee $13.00 $15.00 $17.00 
ES, WOE Ds a nix veo os Sane e 15.00 17.50 19.50 

F.o.b. Utica. 
Sap Pails. 

Size. IC. IX. Galv. 
BREE, CP B00. 5. ac nc cece cc saee $18.00 $19.50 
RE ED ox cew and s0is 18.00 20.25 22.50 


F.o.b. Utica. 


Syrup Cans. 
Full gallon, square or round, paneled or plain, with 


EN Eee ee eS re re $8.25 
14-gallon, square or round, paneled or plain, with 
EL NS Gs SE ete RE oath 6e need ce eee ee 6.75 


Twenty-five cents per 100 reduction from list is al- 
lowed on Sap Buckets, Sap Pails and Syrup Cans when 
shipped from factory. 


Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe.—A reduction of 
10 per cent. has recently been made in the price of Eave 
Trough and Conductor Pipe. 


Cordage.—The Rope market is quiet at unchanged 
prices and moderate demand. Quotations vary with dif- 
ferent manufacturers, as follows, on a basis of 7-16-inch 
and larger: Sisal Rope, 8% to 94 cents; Manila Rope, 
123, to 18 cents, with 144 cent per pound in large quan- 
tities allowed on both kinds of Rope. Owing to a typo- 
graphical error, which was probably apparent to the 
trade, the rebate on large quantities of Rope was incor- 
rectly given in our report last week as 1% cents per 
pound, instead of 4 cent, the correct figure and the 
regular rebate. 


Glass.—Reports are conflicting in regard to the prob- 
able future of the Glass market. which is dependent 
upon the position taken by the different combines. It is 
understood that the outside factories, both East and 
West, are perfecting arrangements to come in, either 
with the American Window Glass Company or the Co- 
operative Federation. It is not yet known whether the 
Independent Glass Company and the American Window 
Glass Company will renew their agreement in January 
or not. If an amicable agreement can be reached be- 
tween the three combines it is expected an advance 
will be made in prices. If, on the other hand, no agree- 
ment is reached, indications point to lower prices. De- 
mand is light, with irregularities in the following quo- 
tations: 


Discount. 
Lees than car lots from store. ..6.ccsccccccvcssnne 90 % 
CATIORGS THOM WLOTE. ... 22. cc ssccesccvecces 90 and T% 7 
a es TEL 90 and 12% % 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—Under date of December 
20 manufacturers of White Lead. dry or in Oil, Red 
Lead and Litharge reduced the price in kegs, as follows: 


Per pound. 
In lots of 500 pounds and over... 4. .........eeee0e. 6 ¢. 
Sm Rote OF SONS CR BP DUONG is 05< ons vs concen ceced 6c. 


The extras and terms remain as before. The reduction 
has been foreshadowed by irregularities in price, which 
have been caused by the declining of Pig Lead in.for- 
eign markets. The future of the Lead market is said 
to depend upon the price of raw material. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The Linseed Oil market hardened 
under the influence of higher priced Seed and inquiry 
for future deliveries. On Monday city crushers ad- 
vanced prices to 55 cents in lots of five barrels or more, 
and 56 cents per gallon in lots of less than five barrels. 
Out of town Oil is held at 54 to 55 cents for Raw. 
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Spirits Turpentine.—The market for Turpentine is 
firm at this point and demand moderate. The strength 
of the market is attributed to reports from Savannah, 
which indicate an active export demand. Local quota- 
tions, according to quantity, are as follows: Southerns, 


59 to 39% cents; machine made barrels, 39% to 40 cents 
per gallon. 


<p, 


HARDWARE STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


BY JAMES COOK SARCHET. 


INDOW displays in most Hardware stores in the 
W smaller towns and cities are not changed often 
enough, and the goods shown frequently get soiled with 
fiy specks and dust. The mistake in arranging show 
windows is in not placing the goods so as to attract at- 
tention. Goods displayed should be in season and up 
to date, and arranged so as to call to mind the needs of 
the hour, thus helping to increase sales. These will more 
than pay for the time it will take to fix up the windows. 
People in passing will see, and often purchase at once, 
what they will not need for weeks to come if the article 
is called to mind by a nice display. 


Helps to Attractive Displays. 


Good shelving and fixtures help to show small goods. 
Swinging glass shelves make a good display rack, and 
do not cast as much shadow as wooden shelves. Me- 
chanical Appliances, such as Water and Electric Mo- 
tors, May at times be advantageously used for running 
Mechanical Toys, Bicycles or some other form of mov- 
ing display. 

The light in the windows should be the best to be had. 
Electric lights make the best effects. 

Backgrounds for windows should be bright and clean, 
and changed as often as the window is trimmed. A 
very good background is made by taking a frame work 
of wood built to fit the back of the window. Cover this 
with colored muslin or fancy colored paper on both sides, 
each side being of a different color, one side perhaps blue 
and the other red. These can be turned around very 
easily, and a change thus made in the color of the back- 
ground. 





Variety in Display. 


A variety in display is best. The more goods dis- 
played the better, as a large show of goods will call at- 
tention to the large stock kept by the firm. Goods out 
of season should never be displayed. Goods in season 
or about to be, should have the first place in all display 
windows. The window should be changed often and not 
left to become an eyesore to the public. It should be 
taken careful care of and dusted every morning. All 
bright goods should be rubbed to keep them from getting 
rusty. 

Marking Prices. 


Prices should not be put on all goods, as the com- 
petitor will be about the first one to learn them, and he 
will go one better. If it is necessary to mark price on 
goods have them so low that there will be no danger 
from the other fellow. 

Keep the window so that the public will talk about 
it. Always have something that is new and up to date 
to show and it cannot fail but win trade. 


oe 
_ 





HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & Co., Chicago, have 
decided to increase their capital stock from $500,000, its 
present amount, to $1,000,000. The increase is to meet 
the expense of extensions and improvements which they 
are to make in building new warehouses, to which ref- 
erence has recently been made in these columns. 


I. H. Amos will sever his connection with Honeyman 
Hardware Company, Portland, Ore., on January 1 and 
will again enter the field as manufacturers’ agent. Mr. 
Amos will shortly pay a visit to the East, reaching Chi- 
cago about January 10 and New York a few days later. 
Those who would desire an interview with Mr. Amos 
will be accommodated if they communicate with him 
care of the New York or Chicago offices of The Iron Age. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, Hastines Hovse. ' 
NorFOLKE 8tT., Stranp, Lonpon,: Dec. 14, 1901. { 


A Significant Removal. 


ARKT & CO., whose offices in Shoe Lane, have 
been so often the mecca of American exporters, 
have removed from that address to more extensive and 
convenient premises at 20 Chapel street, Milton street, 
London, E.C. The growth of Markt & Co. is to a consid- 
erable extent a synopsis of the growth of the American 
Hardware industry in Great Britain. Just as Charles 
Churchill & Co. have been the pioneers of the heavier 
goods, Markt & Co. have pushed the lighter articles. 
The business was originally founded by the late John 
Markt about 60 years ago in New York. who. to begin 
with, made a specialty of Builders’ Hardware. He soon 
found that there was a ready sale for American goods in 
Europe. About 35 years ago, therefore, he was joined 
by his brother-in-law, G. Vintschger, and later on by his 
son-in-law, Albert Pulvermann, and the combination 
opened up offices in London and Hamburg, and after- 
ward in Paris, Berlin and Brussels. For about 20 years 
they occupied premises in Upper Thames street, then. as 
now, the center of the Builders’ Hardware trade. The 
warehouse was filled with nothing but American Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Agricultural Implements and a large 
variety of lighter goods. From that point they have al- 
ways kept growing. until to-day their English trade is 
divided into eight departments, as follows: Mechanics’ 
Tools, Oil Stones, Machinery, &c.; Builders’, Cabinet 
Makers’ and Saddlers’ Hardware and Locks, Wooden 
Ware and House Furnishing Goods, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Lawn Mowers, Edge Tools, Hickory and Ash 
Handles, Arms, Sporting Goods, &c.; Stationers’ Hard- 
ware and Sundries, Cycle Accessories, Clocks, Watches. 
Jewelry, Plumbers’ Tools, Gas and Steam Fittings. 

It should be borne in mind also that Markt & Co.., 
both from their New York and London offices, do a large 
business in Central and South America, which is, how- 
ever, controlled by a separate concern, trading under the 
style of Markt, Struller & Co. On the death of John 
Markt, 20 years ago, Edward Smith was taken into 
partnership, but after eight years he retired, and the 
company was then transferred into a stock company. 
In England Markt & Co. make it a point to do only with 
the wholesalers and factors. They employ an efficient 
staff of representatives, all of whom have practically 
grown up in the American trade. Their policy is con- 
servative, but their business grows steadily from year to 
year. Albert Pulvermann, the vice-president of the com- 
pany, directs the European branches and manages the 
Hamburg office. Ad. Leewitz is the manager at Paris, 
while the English concern is under the control of that 
very energetic gentleman, Hermann Hiller. The growth 
of Markt & Co. indicates that in days gone by young 
American houses have found it convenient to sell for 
eash through the commission houses. Later develop- 
ments indicate a desire to trade more directly. The 
London house of Markt & Co. is quite alive to the situ- 
ation, and its future operations will be watched with 
keen scrutiny. There is plenty of young blood in the 
concern, and with the firm’s financial standing it is des- 
tined still to play a great part in the growth of Ameri- 
can Hardware in this country. 


Exhibition at Vienna. 


The leading manufacturers of the Vienna Chamber 
of Commerce, together with representatives of prominent 
corporations, have determined to hold an exhibition of 
inventions and novelties in Vienna in the year 1903. All 
varieties of technical inventions will be included. As the 
men mostly behind this exhibition are concerned with 
gas and water, there should be something in it of inter- 
est to American exporters. 


The Indian Trade. 


Reports from Bombay are on the whole cheerful. 
prospects of the crops are good. 


The 
Indeed, advices on this 


point are the most cheerful yet received. The freight 
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market is stiffening, and that is a good sign. The Iron 
Age has already announced through its London corre- 
spondence that numerous Germans have gone to India in 
connection with the heavy trades. I have now to an- 
nounce that a number of German commercial emissaries 
have been sent to India to study the particular require- 
ments of the bazaars and markets, and to discover in 
what most expeditious manner the Germans can meet the 
trade. This, of course, covers Light Hardware. I sel- 
dom get any item of information from India or from 
merchants concerned in the Indian trade which does 
not strengthen my belief that Americans must seriously 
tackle this trade. 


The Outlook in Australia. 


The imposition of the new Australian tariff seems to 
have thrown the whole Australian trade into the melting 
pot. As I pointed out last week, after the heavy ship- 
ments prior to the tariff a great shrinkage in exports 
has taken place. On the other hand reports from Sydney 
are to the effect that there is equally a shrinkage of busi- 
ness on the Australian Continent. Certain storekeepers 
are adding to the price of their goods the exact value of 
the new import duty, while others are only adding a 
portion of the tariff to original prices. The result is un- 
settlement and indecision. The metal market in Sydney 
is strong, the leading brands of galvanized sheets hav- 
ing advanced 20 shillings per ton, Pig Iron is dearer, 
Fencing Wire, No. 8, has advanced to £9, and No. 10 to 
£9 15s. The prices of Wire Netting are maintained. In 
this branch of trade it may be noted that Colonial mak- 
ers have suffered a great disappointment. They 
reckoned upon a protective tariff, but the goods were de- 
clared free and English and American makers can there- 
fore compete upon equal terms with Colonial makers. 
At Melbourne pig iron prices are easier. Fencing Wire 
has fallen to £8 15s. for German No. 8. Barbed Wire 
maintains its price. On the other hand Tin Plates are 
largely overstocked. Speaking generally, however, an- 
other report says that the purchasing power of the pub- 
lic appears to be only moderate. It is possible that with 
the advent of a new agricultural season some improve- 
ment may come. A point worth thecareful notice of Ameri- 
can exporters is that the New South Wales and South 
Australian Railway departments have taken steps to 
prevent the access of Victorian merchandise in order to 
protect their own revenue. The result of this is that it 
is unprofitable for storekeepers in New South Wales 
and South Victoria to obtain supplies from Melbourne. 
With all this ebb and flow in the Australian market it is 
not astenishing that a meeting has been held at Win- 
chester House, London, for purposes of establishing an 
association for the protection of exporters to Australia. 
The chairman of the meeting, E. B. Tredwen, said that 
it was necessary that something should be done to pro- 
tect the united interests of the trade. The original cause 
bringing them together was the adoption by the Aus- 
tralian leading brokers of a new bill of lading form for 
vessels sailing to the colonies, the clauses of which in- 
volved new conditions and serious restrictions. It was 
proposed by this committee to have a fund at its disposal 
to fight any questions of principle affecting the export 
trade to Australia. It is stated that similar associations 
have already been formed by the importers in Mel- 
bourne and by the shippers in the American trade. 


The Week’s Trade. 

The prominent feature of the week’s trade has been 
the purchase by*Tin Plate manufacturers in South 
Wales of German Bars. These Bars have been pur- 
chased at from $3 to $4 per ton cheaper than anything 
that could be obtained in the home market. This means 
that if the Tin Plate makers are equal to the situation 
they ought to consolidate their foreign trade. They are 
still exporting in largely increased quantities to the 
United States. During the month of November the 
value of Tin Plates sent to the United States amounted 
to $500,000, compared with $220,000 in November last 
year. On the other hand the Tin Plate trade with 
Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Brazil, Argentina, 
Australia and New Zealand and Canada has seriously 
fallen away. Indeed, last month the value of Tin Plates 
sent to Germany only amounted to $33,000. Taking ad- 
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vantage of the German crisis in this way of cheap puy- 
ing, it is just possible that there may be a stronger mar- 
ket for Tin Plates, although, of course, with the settle- 
ment of the strike in America the American export 
trade will naturally fall off. In a general way it is 
worth noting that the prices of raw materials and coal 
are now cheaper than they were this time last year. The 
continued unsettled cundition of the copper market is 
still bad for the Tube and Wire trades. Firstly, in re- 
stricting demand to the satisfaction of immediate wants. 
and secondly in perplexing consumers, who are unable 
to determine whether to stock or abstain from buying 
copper at its present market value. The demand for 
light goods falls far below same period of the last few 
years. Oversea orders this week have been below the 
average, but the export business is on the whole fairly 
steady, although the future, as I have previously re- 
marked, is not hopeful. Our exports of Galvanized 
Sheets, Wrought Iron Goods, Hardware Implements and 
Tools have all fallen off, in some cases seriously. In 
unenumerated Hardware Russia, Sweden, Norway, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, France, Brazil, Argentina, East 
Indies, have all restricted their orders to a serious ex- 
tent. Builders’ Ironmongery is still in a poor way, both 
for home and shipment, but there is an extensive run on 
Shipping Tackle. The brass founders are doing very lit- 
tle. The Edged Tool trade is moderately active, while 
the japanners are busy with season orders, and the 
Stamped Hollow Ware trade is also busy on export or- 
ders. As showing how affairs are tending, Ingall, Par- 
sons & Co. announce a loss on the year’s trading of $16.- 
000: Bayliss, Thomas & Co. lose $3500, while Tubes, 
Limited, declare a loss of no less than $90,000. 


atti, 
—_—— 


MANUFACTURING INTERESTS OF THE 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Kenwood, N. Y., are 
T distributing an attractive pamphlet which gives an 
interesting history of the establishment and growth of 
the community and the various important business en- 
terprises that have long been a part of their existence. 
The engravings, 25 in all, illustrate the humble origin 
and progressive growth of what is now a well-known 
institution, with factories in four different places. This 
enterprise was founded on the community of interest 
principle in 1848 on the old Indian reservation at Ken- 
wood, N. Y., which is now a part of the town of Oneida. 


It was composed of a company of New England 
farmers. 





ORIGIN OF THEIR CANNING INDUSTRY. 


Their first industry was the raising of fruits and 
vegetables, which in 1854 took a commercial turn, when 
one of their number conceived the idea of canning and 
preserving for the best family trade some of their prod- 
uct. The goods, which are put up both in glass jars 
and tin cans, according to the nature of them, have come 
to embrace many choice fruits, vegetables, jellies, jams, 
fruit juices, poultry, soups and mincemeats, there be- 
ing a total of 225 varieties. When the experiment was 
decided on the Community Business Board, after ma- 
ture deliberation, allowed Mr. Thacker, the originator 
of the idea, to put up 1000 bottles. Samples were tim- 
idly shown a grocery buyer in one of the large cities, 
who, after a test, said, “ I’ll take all you've got.” 


INITIATION OF THE GAME TRAP BUSINESS. 

Soon after this they began the manufacture of ani- 
mal or gume Traps, making what is known in the trade 
as the Newhouse, Hawley & Norton, Victor, All Steel 
and Star brands, the former in 15 sizes. Sewall New- 
house, one of the community members, a trapper and 
hunter by instinct and possessed of mechanical skill, 
was accustomed to hammer out Steel Traps at the com- 
munity’s forge for catching wild game, which was 
plenty in the surrounding country. These Traps, it was 
noticed, had a relentless grip and held whatever they 
caught, so that the neighboring Indians and others be- 
gan to seek them. Eventually more forges were made 
and the young men of the community were taught trap- 
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ping, by Mr. Newhouse, and, finally, it was decided to 
send an agent to Detroit, which was then the fur trad- 
ing center, with a trunk full of Traps. The Traps were 
sold as soon as shown, and the transaction was followed 
by an unexpected letter from the Hudson Bay Company 
containing an order for a large number. These Traps 
are made in appropriate sizes to catch such animals as 
rats, gophers, musk rats, mink, foxes, otters, beavers, 
wolves, bears and even elephants. One larger than any 
of those mentioned, for exhibition purposes, is 8 feet 
long, 33-inch spread of jaws, and the bait pan and ring 
each 12 inches in diameter, the Trap complete weigh- 
ing 425 pounds, which, of course, is much larger than 
required for any existing game. 
SEWING SILKS AND THREADS. 

In 1866 they began to manufacture a full line of sew- 
ing silk, machine, embroidery and button hole twists, 
and all kinds of silk threads. 

SILVER PLATED FLAT WARE. 

The manufacture of Silver Plated and Flat Table 
Ware was begun in 1877, with works at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., the capacity of which, we are advised, is now a 
total of 40,000 pieces a day, an important feature of 
which is the production of Souvenir Spoons to com- 
memorate special occasions, which is in addition to the 
manufacture of a large assortment of staple and fancy 
lines of Knives, Forks and Spoons. 

TRAP AND OTHER STEEL’ CHAINS. 

About 1881 they began to make Steel Chains for 
Traps, and eventually for a great variety of purposes, to- 
gether with Snaps, Swivels, Dog Collars, &c. 

INCORPORATION OF THE PRESENT COMPANY. 

In 1880 the Oneida Community were incorporated 
with a capital of $600,000, the business being placed on 
the ordinarily accepted commercial basis, and is now 
known as the Oneida Community, Limited. The officers 
of the company are: 

President, Theodore R. Noyes. 

Treasurer, John 8S. Freeman. 

General business manager, Pierrepont B. Noyes. 

The general offices, as well as the factories for fruit 
packing, silk spinning and Trap and Chain making, are 
at the original point in the neighborhood of Oneida, at 
Kenwood and Sherrill, N. Y., the latter being only 1% 
miles distant, the works for making Silver Plated Ware 
being at Niagara Falls, N. Y. They also have another 
factory at Niagara Falls, on the Canadian side, the loca- 
tion of which is an advantage in the production of goods 
for the Canadian markets. They also have branch 
houses at 413 Broadway, New York; 79 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; Ninth and Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo., and 
134 Sutter street, San Francisco. 


iin 


REQUEST FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, @’c., relating to general lines of goods. 





S. J. Thomas, wholesale and retail Hardware, Imple- 
ments, Furniture, &c., Gainesville, Fla., after January 1 
will put in a full stock of Mill and Mining Supplies, and 
will be pleased to receive catalogues, quotations, &c.. 
from manufacturers in these lines. 


—- 


CALENDARS, &c. 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Pumps and Hay Tools. 





Wuitman & BARNES MFc. Company, 111 Chambers 
street, New York, manufacturers of Machine Shop, Mill 
and Factory Supplies. 

TAYLOR HARDWARE Company, Allegheny, Pa., deal- 
ers in Hardware, &c.: Diary and memorandum book. 

STANDARD HorsE Nari Company, New Brighton, Pa., 
the new standard Horse Nails. 

THE BouRNE-FULieER Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Iron, 
Steel and Pig Iron. 
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RETAIL IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE third annual convention of the Retail Implement 
Dealers’ Association of South Dakota, Southweét- 
ern Minnesota and Northwestern Iowa was held at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., on the 10th, 11th and 12th inst., with John 
Colvin, Mitchell, 8S. D., president of the association, pre- 
siding. The delegates were welcomed on behalf of the 
city by George W. Burnside, Mayor of Sioux Falls. M. 
D. Thompson of Vermillion responded on behalf of the 
association to the address of welcome. D. M. Grove, Ne- 
vada, Iowa, secretary of the Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of lowa, who was sent by that association to rep- 
resent it at the meeting, then addressed the gather- 
ing. President Colvin read his annual address, which 
was listened to with unusual attention. After the ap- 
pointment cf committees the convention resolved itself 
into a social session and smoker. 

Upon the convention being called to order on the fol- 
lowing morning, the annual reports of Secretary-Treas- 
urer W. S. Hill, Alexandria, S. D., were presented and 
adopted. The reports showed the association to be in 
good condition, both financially and otherwise. “ Local 
Competition " was the subject of a carefully prepared pa- 
per read by J. B. Sinclair, Beresford, 8S. D. The subject 
was ably discussed by W. H. Wumkes, Lennox, 8S. D.; 
J. G. Burghardt, Valley Springs, S. D.; J. J. Nissen, 
Yankton, S. D., and D. M. Grove, Nevada, Iowa. G. J. 
Bach of Hurley, S. D., read an interesting paper on 
* What Benefits Are to be Derived From Being a Mem- 
ber of this Association.” This subject was interestingly 
discussed by K. O. Stakke, Woonsocket, S. D. L. V. 
Schneider, Salem, 8. D., then read a paper on “ How 
Best to Advertise.’”” This was discussed by Jonah Jones, 
Sioux Falls, who gave the delegates considerable valua- 
ble information on this important feature of the Imple- 
meut business. Harrison White, Luverne, Minn.; W. S. 
Hill, Alexandria, 8. D.; J. J. Nissen, Yankton, S. D.; D. 
M. Grove, Nevada, lowa; K. O. Stakke, Woonsocket, S. 
D., and G. H. Ireland, Newton, Iowa, discussed at length 
the subject of * Collections.” 

The session in the evening was a particularly success- 
ful one. The commodious hall in which the convention 
was held was filled to its utmost capacity. The first ad- 
dress was by J. S. Buck, Sioux Falls, on the subject of 
“The Wholesaler, Retailer and Commercial Traveler.” 


W. S. Thomas’ Address. 


Hon. W. 38. Thomas, Springfield, Ohio, president of the 
National Association of Agricultural Implement and 
Vehicle Manufacturers, then addressed the gathering. 
His subject was “ Relations that Should Exist Between 
Manufacturer and Retailer.” The address was delivered 
in a frank, convincing manner, and will have, it is ex- 
pected, a powerful influence in bringing the dealers of 
this territory into a closer bond of friendship with the 
manufacturers. Mr. Thomas presented the manufactur- 
ers’ position in what to many was a new and clearer 
light, and the slight prejudice existing in the minds of 
some dealers was entirely removed by the frankness of 
his statements. W. H. Miles, Sioux Falls, presented 
his views on the subject of “ Harmony,” closing the ses- 
sion. 

As soon as the convention was called to order on the 
morning of the 12th, President Colvin announced that the 
selection of a place for holding the next annual meeting 
of the assoeiation was in order. Roy Williams extended 
an invitation on behalf of his city to hold the next an- 
nual meeting in Sioux Falls, which, on motion, was ac- 
cepted with thanks. W. S. Hill, Alexandria, moved that 
the next annual meeting be held during the first half of 
December, 1902, at a time to be selected by the Board of 
Directors. This motion also prevailed. 


Election of Officers. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations, which 
was as follows, was also adopted: 


President, M. D. Thompson, Vermillion, S. D. 

First vice-president, L. G. Ochsenreiter, Webster. 
Second vice-president, V. R. Wadden, Madison. 
Third vice-president, W. B. Brown, Pipestone, Minn. 
Fourth vice-president, E. C. Lee, Volga. 

Fifth vice-president, Roy Williams, Sioux Falls. 
Secretary-treasurer, W. S. Hill, Alexandria, S. D. 
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Drrecrors: E. F. Gross, Gettysburg, S. D.; Harrison White, 
Luverne, Minn.; J. J. Conway, Orient, S. D.; L. V. Schneider, 
Salem, S. D.; K. O. Stakke, Woonsocket, S. D.; W. H. Wumkes, 
Lennox, S. D.; R. S. Lockhart, Clear Lake, S. D. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: J. J. Nissen, Yankton; Jonah Jones, 
Sioux Falls; J. D. Bartow, Plankinton. 

GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE: E. B. Van Aulstine, Mitchell; J. E. 
Sinclair, Beresford; W. 8S. Hill, Alexandria. 


The convention then went into executive session, dur- 
ing which the delegates listened to a paper on “ Binder 
Canvassing,” by V. R. Wadden, Madison, 8. D. At the 
conclusion of the executive session there was a brief 
business session, during which the following report of 
the Committee on Resolutions was presented and 
adopted: 


Resolutions. 


Whercas, The present condition of the retail trade in harvest- 
ing machinery is such that it is difficult for the dealer to handle 
it in a manner which is satisfactory to all parties concerned 
therein, and believing that a united action on the part of the 
manufacturers thereof would be beneficial to them, to the dealer 
and to the farmer; be it 

Resolved, That we hereby request each manufacturer to 
establish a fixed retail price on his machines and maintain the 
same to the best of his ability. 

Resolved, That we further request said manufacturer of 
harvesting machinery to place agencies for his products only 
in the hands of regular retail dealers in implements. 

Whereas, The question of insurance is one of vital impor- 
tance to the implement dealer; be it 

Resolved, That the president appoint a committee for the 
purpose of considering this matter, report to be made at our next 
annual meeting. 

Whereas, Our able president and secretary have rendered 
such efficient work in advancing the interest of our association 
by giving their time and ability and allowing no opportunity to 
pass unimproved when they could improve our condition as an 
association ; 

Whereas, D. M. Grove, secretary of the Iowa Association, 
rendered so able a talk showing his interest in our work and the 
welfare of our young association ; 

Whereas, E. J. Mannix, the worthy editor of the Commercial 
News; the people of the Cataract, the city of Sioux Falls, and 
the members of the Reception Committee, who have left nothing 
undone to give the best the city could produce, and, last but not 
least, W. S. Thomas of Springfield, Ohio, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers, 
whose address revealed many points of interest, showing the 
closer relations of retailer and manufacturer, and brought out 
many points of interest to every member; and to all others who 
have given their time and talents in the support of our work ; 
be it 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be given and a copy of these 
resolutions be given to the press for publication, showing forth 
our appreciation and gratitude for every and all favors shown 
us by those who are so worthy; be it further 

Resolved, That this association heartily indorses the French 
reciprocity treaty now pending before the United States Senate, 
and requests our Senators to give it their earnest and favorable 
consideration. . 

Resolved, That our secretary send a copy of the above resolu- 
tion to the Senators and Congressmen of South Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Iowa. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


OsnHxkosH Loceinc Toot Company, Oshkosh, Wls.: 
Catalogue D illustrating their extensive line of Logging 
and Driving Tools. 

Tuomas & LOWE MACHINERY CoMPANY, Providence, 
R. I.: Catalogue and price-list of Armstrong patent Tool 
Holders. 

THE EvLLiott Mra. Company, Warren, IIl.: Illustrated 
catalogue of the Elliott one-piece bottom Anti-Rusting 
Tinware—Pails, Dippers, Tea Kettles, Wash Boilers, Tea 
Pots, Coffee Pots and Boilers, Measures, Sprinklers, 
Wash Basins, Milk Pans, Sauce Pans, Preserving Ket- 
tles, Oil Cans, &c. 

MASSACHUSETTS TooL ComMPaANy, Greenfield, Mass.: 
Catalogue of fine precision tools, including Micrometer 
Calipers, Micrometer Gauge, Micrometer Surface Gauge, 
Rules, Straight Edges, Surface Gauges, &c. They call 
attention to the fact that they have recently purchased 
the mechanical tool business of Coffin & Leighton, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and are continuing the manufacture of their 
tempered Steel Rules, Protractors, &c., having installed 
the plant in their own factory. 

CoaTEes CLIPPER Mrce. Company, Worcester, Mass.: 
Lithographed show card representing their Coates Twen- 
tieth Century Clipper, with plier handles and ball bear- 
ings. 
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NORRISTOWN COVERING ComMPpANyY, Norristown, Pa.: CONTENTS. 
Catalogue showing their Steam Pipe and Boiler Cover- tS ithe PAGE. 
ings, Asbestos Cements, Sectional and Block Coverings, Sits up a Skyscraper. Illustrated.............---+-- z 
Asbestos Goods. Mineral Wool and Hair Felt. Pe a a ia iss bb kab eke Kee SaS ered NERO 1 
Hunt, HELM, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Ill.: Catalogue Federal Eight-Hour Legislation. .............ccceeerseces 2 
of Haying Tools, Tank Heaters, Barn Door Hangers,Wire The Capital Self Hardening Steel................0-eeeee: 3 
Stretchers, Corn Huskers, &c. The catalogue comprises English Interests in the Beaumont Oil Field.............. 3 
96 pages, and presents illustrations and full particulars ai) Rolling at Lower Temperatures During 1901.  Illus- 
relative to the large line of Hardware Specialties manu- NEE ack chchicnd pce ite peeks wettest Koes dw kama paleaorss 4+ 
factured by the firm under the Star trade-mark. int Mttabniiienatien an ¢ 
J. B. CaRroiy, 36 La Salle street, Chicago: Ilumi- _ sheer nen sensei tae nlanaaaamaataiiatad dl 
nated Christmas greeting circular, calling attention to ‘The Hunt Electric Locomotives. Illustrated.............. 7 
the Hahn Acetylene Gas Burner. This circular is a Notes from Great Britain..........-..-.seeeeeeeeeeeeees 8 
noteworthy specimen of fine printing and attractive color A Colmmey Weees. TMSPREOE. ... 6 occ ccciccvccnedcvesicess 10 
work. The Decorating of Sheet Steel Painted Ware by Machine 
WALLINGFORD Mrc. Company, Wallingford, Vt.: Cata- OR ETRE ELL ORE EE eer 12 
logue showing their line of Hardware Specialties. American Exhibition in London..............ceeeeeeevee 15 
ae ee ee geod ao > Water Power Development at Hannawa Falls. Illustrated. 16 
Binders. Corn Ca Potato Hooke, Lawn and Gar- The Andrew Carnegie Research Scholarship.............-- 20 
den Weeders, Tobacco Knives, &c. Editorials : 
—_— The “ Great Discovefies * of 1901..........0+2-seeees 21 
TRADE ITEMS. Financial Legislation... ...ccccccccoscescessccvecvees 22 
THE WaBasH SCREEN Door Company, Marquette The Crisis in the Sugar Industry...........-.-+++e+- 22 
Building, Chicago, announce to the trade that they have CD cS URES 6 sce. S ihr esceecccccnescsccsscons 24 
leased the large factory building on the corner of Mar- Notes from Mexico... .... ccccccccsccccvccecscccccscsene 25 
shall street and Eighteenth avenue, Northeast, Minne- The Grand Jury and the Brooklyn Bridge...............- 25 
apolis, Minn., formerly known as the Johnson-Hurd president Schwab Explains Modern Consolidations......... 26 
Sash & Door Factory. This building is not only large, Industrial News from Worcester, Mass............-.-++++- 27 
but particularly well adapted to the business of the 
r DORTRNS bode recs nsec sce diccvdacccccveseccercsesccess 29 
company. They regard themselves exceptionally for- 
tunate in having found such a desirable building to en- Boston Gear Works Making Standard Involute Cutters..... 29 
able them to supply the gap in their trade caused by Tie Caste Crete WOR. 6. ccc ccc ccc cswsceccccccssecs 29 
the destruction of their factory at Rhinelander, Wis. M#2ufacturing: 
The machinery of this factory building is in such shape I a Le ee oS 5 ie er 'eh.6.0 es i oO par 
that with the additions to the equipment to be made at Gemewal BMiachimery..... 2. ccciccccccscccvccvccseces 30 
once the company confidently expect to be turning out Boilers, Engines and Accessories..........2--+++ee008 30 
Screen Doors by January 1. As already announced, the RS do Sr Se A ee eee ee ee ee ee 30 
company also expect to be in the market with Stove SES, OR el a err i eae ee 30 
Boards earlier than usual. OE eT eee ye TTT eT TEE EEL TL. = 
Tue Hoop Mre. Company, Carthage, Mo., manufac- 7 eprermay eens “et AEE OPE EET PRET RT Le = 
turers of Self Measuring Faucets, have bought a new Steel Scale peers ei Chws eee e Sa nals sa Sekme Kew kaeue 31 
building on Main street, into which they will move The tees ene Metal Teeme : : 
their manufacturing department. New machinery will Comparison Of PriceB.........c ee eee erecesesesenes 32 
be installed and the capacity considerably increased. sr <3 Pee Ce kee a be a Wk btw abs 660s. caleeep wees 4 
Tus Wixs Mro. Couranr, Anderson, Ind MaDU- — Caoyaigag ....sscsseecsseescsescssvevsverccsveers M4 
facturers of the Plate Glass Interior and White Glazed Pittsburgh “ga RR ieee haben acer Hea Ma eae 35 
Tile Refrigerators, have been compelled by the in- te lh a LR RTI 36 
creased demand for their line of goods to build 2 brick New York , es a ae Rs a a he 36 
addition, 56 x 156 feet, with a 7-foot basement, to their eheans stoshat EE SN ILL IE 87 
factory building, to be used for manufacturing and The Hope ier aiennee stameiten Dh akwriret cvs we RX 37 
storage purposes, and are now in a better position to 
fill orders. pete: yrs rr i nda me SLL ae biveie odes - 
u rice 0 Oh .vdad.<cadeswet 
Joun 8. Botton, Moline, Ill., advises us that he has Pine Eye oa eatin. ‘ ~ IL silie Rew nuaxhahlath 39 
just purchased all rights, stock and tools pertaining to pe New York Ne ee 40 
the manufacture of the American Post Hole Digger. cincinnati NE ots 5 sich ce i'd. nied Ente 41 
Mr. Bolton also manufactures Ryan’s Self Cleaning Post rye Cleveland Machinery Market................00.0000 42 
Hole Digger, Wire Tighteners, Clothes Line Tightemers,  gtog) Road Track.........0cccecceesceeseceseeeeeeess 43 
Stock Waterers, &c. His new building, recently com- Rendmeus 
pleted, is referred to as placing him in a position to take ee 44 
care of a growing trade. ee iis Kaskhsdiivtindit o wi sive ld WGK ak 44 
— OD rrr errr re TTT ETerELeET rie 44 
DANVILLE BESSEMER COMPANY. Hardware Store Window Display..................+.. 46 
ANVILLE BESSEMER COMPANY, Danville, Pa., Notes on Moréign Trade. .......sccscccscccees oe 47 
are now making both Hollow Back and Plain Back Manufacturing Interests of the Oneida Community.... 48 
goods and advise us that they are giving care Monmaat Ger Catebegeen, Be... occ cece sce csc ssecacves 48 
ful attention to the workmanship in every de- SEES ET ee Eee OT 48 
tail. When additions which they are now mak- Retail Implement Dealers’ Association................ 49 
ing to their plant are completed, which will be eee Cement WAG. ie, oo ave so xe othe Vee see 49 
about the middle of next month, their product De Aaieewer LT PAR ees, 0) Oo) teal oes a ih awk 50 
will reach 150 dozen a day in Hollow Back and 100 Danville Bessemer Company..............0.+sseeeee 50 
dozen in Plain Back goods, and in a short time it is A Thanksgiving Day Stove Window. Illustrated...... 51 
hoped this production will be still further increased. The Pittsburgh Shovel Company...........-..----++: 51 
The company’s range of shapes and sizes is being rap- Eagle Pipe Wrench No. 1. Illustrated..............-. 52 
idly enlarged, so as to as soon as possible cover a com- The U. S. Mason Jar Wrench. Illustrated............ 52 
plete line of Shovels, Scoops and Spades and Specialties ‘The Ideal Pruner No. 42. Tlustrated..............-. 52 
in these goods in Hollow Back, Plain Back and Riveted Sets of Knurl Outfits. Illustrated.................-. 52 
work. The company will shortly issue a catalogue cov- Cieneh Meena TNR, 5 0 ko v5.0 os occ ccascessesseve 53 
ering their line. ieee NRE cance on chads eon nae sige beit ss 60 
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A THANKSGIVING DAY STOVE WINDOW. 


A Thanksgiving Day Stove and Kitchen Utensil dis- 
play that can be made in any store carrying these lines 
is described in The Metal Worker as follows: 

This year I intend to have a Thanksgiving Day Stove 
window, and I intend to trim it so as to attract atten- 
tion—that, I find, is the most essential feature of any 
advertising. I have also found that to attract attention 
without satisfying it is a greater crime than to live and 
do business in an obscure way. For this year I have 
prepared a red banner, on which there are white letters 
stating “ Here’s the Place to Get Ready for Your 
Thanksgiving Dinner.” This is large enough to stretch 
across the sidewalk in front of my store, so that no 
passerby can miss it. I intend to put this out and trim 
my window on Friday night, November 15. This 
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the oven I shall put some Cake Pans and on the floor, 
in front of the Range, a large oval Platter, with the 
Carving Knife and Fork suggestively crossed upon it. 
Beside it will be a large Roasting Pan for the turkey, 
and in the Pan a large Basting Spoon. I shall also have 
Pans of walnuts and shell barks, and on them will dis- 
play nickel plated Nut Cracks and Nut Picks, also the 
heavy Japanned Nut Crackers so generally used. 

The central feature of the window will be a big tur- 
key bearing a placard, saying: “All this Fuss is Being 
Made for Me. I Am a Visitor from Bill Jones, the 
Sutcher.”” Already I have arranged with our butcher 
to supply me the first week with a turkey with the 
feathers on, and the next week with a turkey without 
feathers. This is my plan, and I give it so that any- 
hody else that may want to draw attention to their store 
and thereby increase their trade for Stoves, Table Cut- 
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A Thanksgiving 


will attract the attention of the people who come to 
town from the country on Saturday to do their shop- 
ping, as well as that of the school children and shoppers 
in town. I will have the advantage of two Saturdays 
previous to Thanksgiving. 

I intend to use the Range which I am making my 
leader as the central feature of my display. This Range 
has a high sheif, upon which I will put a Tin Bread Pan 
covered with a towel. On the nickel plated tea shelves 
I will place on one side a Coffee Pot and on the other a 
Teapot. On the top of the Stove I will have a nickel 
plated Tea Kettle and a granite iron Sauce Pan. On the 
top of the- warming shelf, opposite the Bread Pan, I 
shall put a Corn Popper. From the top of the warming 
shelf I shall run up a Planished Iron Pipe and place on 
it one of the fuel saving Smoke Pipe Radiators that are 
so generally advertised. To this will be attached a 
placard, saying: “ PutIt Upstairs. It Will Warm a Cham- 
ber.” I shall use the lower part for a cast iron Floor 
Thimble, bearing a card, saying: “No Fires with Our 
Floor Thimbles.” Near the hearth of the Range I shall 
have a Coal Hod, and by it a Coal Sieve, a Fire Shovel, 
a Clinker Slicer and one of the convenient Clinker Pick- 
ers that are now frequently sold. 

I shall also have a good sized Market Basket contain- 
ing some apples for the apple sauce, and alongside of it 
a good sized Granite Pan with cranberries for the cran- 
berry sauce. On the opposite side of the window I shall 
pile up some big golden pumpkins, and lay on top of 
them some Meat Choppers, suggestive of mince pie. In 
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Day Stove Window. 


lery and kitchen equipment, as well as Stove Pipe and 
Grates and Bricks, may profit by the suggestion. 





THE PITTSBURGH SHOVEL COMPANY. 


HE PITTSBURGH SHOVEL COMPANY, Lewis 
T Block, Pittsburgh, whose new Shovel works, at 
Leechburg, Pa., were started up about a month ago, will 
shut down at the end of this month, the concern having 
made an arrangement with the association by which 
they discontinue the manufacture of Shovels. This con- 
cern had one of the largest and most modern Shovel 
plants in the country, and its competition was being so 
keenly felt in the trade that the Shovel Association de- 
cided to make an arrangement with the concern to take 
them out of the Inarket. It is possible the works may 
be started in the manufacture of some other line of 
<oods. 
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Gro. W. Trout & Co., Chicago, bought the entire 
stock of Screen Doors at the sale of the effects of the 
failed Rockford Screen Door Company on December 3, 
comprising about ten carloads. Very few bidders were 
present, and a low price was made. This proves to have 
been a very fortunate transaction in view of the de- 
struction of the Wabash Screen Door Company’s large 
factory at Rhinelander, Wis., last week. Trout & Co. 
also purchased a large quantity of Wire Cloth at the 
same sale, which was secured at a low price. 
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Eagle Pipe Wrench No. |. 


fering the pipe wrench shown herewith. It is referred 
to as being made from best quality of steel forgings, 


December 26, 1901 
The Ideal Pruner No. 42. 


Seymour Smith & Son, Oakville, Conn., John H. 
Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, sole 
agents, are offering the pruner shown in the accompany- 








bardened, and taking any size of pipe or nut from \ to 
% inch in diameter. The wrench is 6 inches long, and 
weighs 8 ounces. It is alluded to as primarily a pipe 
wrench, but adapted to a multiplicity of needs, includ- 
ing automobile construction and repair. The wrench is 
described as requiring no adjustment, being always ready 
for use on any sized object within the limits of its 
range; as being instantaneous in grip and letting go 
when desired, and as simple, effective and convenient. 


niceties 
The U. S. Mason Jar Wrench. 


C. A. Powell, 387 Kinsman street, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
offering the Mason jar wrench herewith illustrated. It 
is described as being constructed on the lever principle, 
designed to give an absolute grip and an equal pressure 
around the cover by means of an adjustable device. The 
handle is so connected to the claws or rings, it is ex- 






The U. 8. Mason Jar Wrench. 


plained, as to compress them with just sufficient force to 
overcome any tendency to slip, and yet not grip the 
cover with more pressure than is necessary, thus obvi- 
ating the risk of cracking the glass or crushing the 
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Eagle Pipc Wrench No. 1. 


ing illustration. It is made with a detachable blade, 
which is fastened to the iron body with screws. It is 
provided with an iron shoulder at the top of the blade to 





The Ideal Pruner No. 42. 


relieve the screws from strain. The hook and blade are 
joined by a bolt and nut, so may easily be taken apart 
for sharpening. It is pointed out that the shanks, where 
they enter the handles, are extra heavy to avoid dangerof 


bending or breaking. The shear is referred to as easy 
cutting, strong and durable. 
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Sets of Knurl Outfits. 


Braunsdorf-Mueller Company, Elizabeth, N. J., are of- 
fering knurl outfits shown herewith. They are put up in 
substantial hard wood cases, containing 6, 12 and 24 
knurls, with adjustable holders. Each case will hold 24 
knurls, so that a party buying, say, the assortment of 
six, can add extra patterns from time to time until the 
case is filled. Shop men, it is remarked, want their tools 
within reach, and this arrangement permits any pattern 








Sets of Knurl Outfits. 


cover. It is pointed out that the wrench grips the cover 
around the top, so that the pressure is sustained by the 
glass disk, making it impossible to crack or break the 
jar. It is claimed that with the wrench a jar can easily 
be sealed air tight, and that no matter how tightly the 
cover may stick, it can be easily removed without pry- 
ing under it with a knife. 


to be selected as easily as a tap or die ina sce r cutting 
set. It is explained that one of these outfits gives a 
dealer a well assorted line to start with, and that indl- 
vidual knurls may be reordered as fast as sold. The man- 
ufacturers state that they have had 12 years’ experience 
in making knurls, and that they are prepared to supply 
anything in the knurl line. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED DECEMBER 24, 


* General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
arer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manu- 


facturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and broken pack- 


ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special 


Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinar 


type 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsible for their correctness. They usually represent 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the — @. 
price of 


Thus 831¢@83% &10% signifies that the 
e goods in question ranges from 3314 per cent. dis- 


count to 8314 and 10 per cent discount. 





1901. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of nrices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
Iron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 4, 1901), which gives a 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 


serves as @ DIRECTORY of the 
trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard Hardware 
Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to renderin 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 


Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


these 





Aajusters Blind—- 
forthe... # doz. $3.00. ...3314@3334k105 


etter eeee 


sla Petia Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils—American— 
Armand Gammer.Wroaget My erator] 
Buel Patent Trenton,.......¥ B 9e@ 


Ragle ANVIIS.........0-.006 8D i ‘ 
Aay-Budde Wro eseee o BOO4E 
Horseshoe brand, magn eteeaed O4¢ 


Imported— 
Peter Wright’s........cse.. ooo Di KQOUNE 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00...........000+ 


Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Apple, £e. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 





eocccccccec BOS 
+204 


eee 





Augers and Bits—_ 


Com. Double Spur......... 70@70a& 10% 
Boring Machine Augers, 


602 10810@ 20d 10% Stander 


Car Bits, 12-in. twist........60@60e10% 
orn 

Auger Bits. ws rasrpte SOed OkS5 
Ford’s Auger and Car ® 


Ty te 
No. ivext, lip. Eloane ‘list.. 
No. o. RK. Jennings’ Lis 


Russell Jonnings’............. 
Leroi 


>, 
h’s Black. .........++++« eee 
"s Jenntaga* mere oe 
sae Oot eceesescoe eoccccece soe OO 
penqes’ tS... ..0....50R 10% 
Sueil’s Car Bite, 2-in. twist........... 60% 
hts —— —_ = Fennings’ 


Preece T Ici ieee irri iri rir 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
Standard List,.....00.00++- C5@65L5% 
Expansive Bits— 

8; large, $26 . “575: 50& 108 








“Gimiet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro, $2.25@2.75 
German Patiern.... ..gro. $3.25@4.50 

Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, ot. omit. 4 





hip Augers and Bits— 


einen a 


reee eereeeree eee lL 5&19% 
408 


seeeeereee O08 COC Oet eee eee een ee 


Aw! Hi Hafts, See Hasts, Awi. 
ave acing : _~— 
Unhandted, Sk senee9TO, $2, amy on .10 
—— Patent,....gro. wo bbg 100 
OF Aendled, Patent....gro. 31 
Unha gro.65 
if © eatin 
a le 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11.60@ 12.09 
Awl and Tool Sets—sce 
Seta, Awl and Tool. 


First Yu ity best brands $5. 

rat Quality oer Brands so 

"Good Quality... ogeagen 

reap. yy eee 18 
ed, add 25c doz 

Axle Grease—see Grease, Aris. 








Axles— Tron or Steet. 
Concord, Loose Collar.... 44@Se | 
gy — Collar.. 4 Bee 

0. 1's Som. 2 Vous § ‘3% j ° 
No. #, Sol 4 Collar nn as 4 rat 
Nos. O Vareve.see 0+. T0QI0E108 : 
Nos. 15 to Biroves cone eras 
Nos. 19 to 22 754108 

Boxes, / ines 
Common and Concord, mee assay 
4 
Common and Concord, turned — 
b. 4 
= pans ee Cseccees Be. 
n — 
Caldwell pe sees Sash- or 0002508 
UP nccicmenet \0%. addcececeseooed 60% 


Spring— 
Spring Balances.... 


Light Spa. Balances. .. 





eocercces 40&104% 
Se een ances. or ccce . 40% 
ular Balances .. 50% 
Large Dial.......... “bos 
et ceca nincahe>ssaznec 
Barb Wite-te Wire, Barb! 


Bars Cro 
Steel Goubare, 10 tO 40 Ds per 1b.. 


'%4@Ssc 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, Da hOB 108 
TL Tl o0 oc cemhenamcssncenene 
GEEeNEE BTOS T..ccncccccseccceccooess “tos 


Beaters— Egg— 





over .0 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d...39 50 
No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel.$15 00 
No. 152 Imp’d pee Hotel, T’d.$ 17.00 
on’s, Standard size,..... os. doz. $1.75 
onder (S.S. & Co.)......... # gro. $7.50 


ello 
Be ON Ria Standard § List. 70@ 70k 10% 
nni &C ksmith. 


E. Jennings -0& 
&: E. Jennings & Co. Hana veecccesces S344 
Binekomithe= 
Inch.. 


32 Sh 33 40 
Each. $8008.75 96 806.3608 


Bare Is 
neh $4.00 h.65 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 
Molders— 
Inch.. 9 10 11 2 &h 16 
Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.60 12.00 14.50 
Hand— 
Inch... 6 . = ew SS Sf 
Doz....$3.75 4.25 4.50 5.00 6.7 6.75 | 
Cow— 


es ceceeesIS@SQISH1ON 
+0 70@Q7IE10% 





Net Prices. 
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Texas Star.. 


JOLECY ....ccccccccccceccce S0cceerece bee + 
Os vee 50% 


CS 


m Gon, 
home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s well reste: 
Lever and Pull, Sargent s ..,.40@40210¢ 
Yankee Gong 56 


Ha 
Hand Bells, Polished. + +e b0L5@6624% 
White Metal.......... ++ +e eG5Q@55L108 
— Plated......s. oo aeueenae 


sogeccege BOB TES 
Silver Chime.. 4 


iscelianeous— 
|” eae Ib. 2@2s4c 
Steel Alloy Church and School...... 


National Bell Foundry Co. 10e5@ 
Speer Cast Steel Chureh and School 
lis 50& 1 


wees 5 date Mfg. Co, Gongs... +. 70% 
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Be iting Rt Rubber— 
Agricuttural (Low etme 752 10@80% 
Common Standar ome 75410% 
Standard....cescees +-70@704#:10% 
fo Rhaannee “1, na oa 
High C+ a 0@s0d O55 

Ronmiess aiikched, i~perial...... 45&5¢ 
Boston eehenaspensoececers gneneesed 50&5% 
Aga ia cn vonnee ODE 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ,.50@10@60x 





Regular Short Lap..... +» CO@60L5% 
Standard ........ aD shine 10k 
Light Standard......s0s- veo 70% 
Leather Lacing.. eos 10% 
Cotton— 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
Sphinx Brand........... ecccecces 608108 
QR ASS: 70% 


Bench Stops—SeeStons. Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


re— 
Gresa River Tire Benders and Upers. 
Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. 
— ” 7 40@50% 


Bicycle Goods— 
John . Leng’s Son’s 1899 list ; 





AES c eR 
at Raia te cccccereececceF0% 
Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 
Bit Holders—See Holders. 
Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 
Blind Fasteners —See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—See Staples, 
Blind. 
Blocks— Lehn 
Common Wooden..... + 70810 78% 
Cleveland teel......-.sse.se. 60£10@704 
Ford’s Star Brand Self Lu steading x10 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand. . 


5010s 
Lane's Patens Automatic Lock anda 


ST aid o6nhon une nnieimdiiabaiehiin nhs 304 he of oe. 9 4 
nt Ni lt » Mal. I aan ia. seseseteesoorcleqsce 
See also Machines, Hoisting. —) mae Rings See Rings, Bull. 
Bo ards Stove— Butts— rass— 

Zines Bi yetad, Mesias « .-. KO#10@..% | Wrought list La oo "SB ecece le@iones 
Bolts— Cast Brass, "Gast | ay seeeeeeeel 
Carriage, Machine &c.—| past Joint, Broad......... 10% 

Common, list Jan. 30, '95..6542}4@..% | Fast Joint, Narrow.. ae 10% 

Norway Iron, $3.00, list on, * oe , Loose Joint.. "30¢ 

5 eee 

Phila. Eagle, $3.00 Uist May 24, = L008€ Pin..ssce+es 


i 
oat my ee = pA, -7085Q@. .% 
Machine, , Re 
Machine with C. & T. Wists’ DESH@..5 

L7T%4@..* 


65. 
Notse—The rapid advances in manu- 
Jacturers’ prices enabie the jobbers 
aon ty ae. J to cut 


Door and Shutter— 
Gag, — Barrel, Round Brass 
nob: 


Inch...... 3s & 6 8 
Per doz...$0.26 .30 89 A? «65 
a Tron Spring oe : 
ne 


stones 8 10 
r doz.. wocesccee $100 1.25 1.75 
cast ‘Tron Chain, Fiat, , Japanned: 
asin dahil etl 10 
tual $0.7 Py 05 1.30 
ode ‘Tron renee Briss Knobs: 
a ecccces 8 10 
= 1.00 


seeeeteee 


ed, 
‘ab iod ogo 


CCK, 2005 yr ee 
50@50410% 
Pu ccsccces Cederesopoccs 60% 
Stove and Bisw 
— Coeccececece coccccoce nes 
eeeccccccccecc ove Oe eecececeses (4% 
Tire— 
Common. hei nein enetir hedepeenbeeh 774% 
-. , ee 
prot F Screw Com  BO@ SOs 
Norway Phila.. list dot. 18, *34.. he 
coerce 611g 


Wrought Shutter. 


Wr ht 8 
Wrough 2 
Ives’ 


Stinbevssees 


Eagle Phila., list Oet. 16, ’24.. soves 
Bay § ay ed Dec. 28, 99... 
n 


Vreaklin Phila , list Om. 16, ’84, .89%%< 
Bete ie it 935 3 OL nls 
ore Chester Bolt @ Nut Coiapaay” 
Rapes Pelt On aes 

Sa ".. 





Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, as a with ae ‘a 


pO Re 1% 1 
Per.doz.. Pri 30 5,00 6.76 725 
pee neea. same x 244 
a Fee #. 11.50 


Ente hom Mfg. © 
nter 0. 
2. $L.O5; No. d. $2.50 eac 
Boring Machines—see Ma- 
chines, Boring. 


Boxes Mitre— 
Cc. E. Jenn ings es ceeee ccccccosocees 40% 
Seavey’s, per Ten 8 30. cececcecovecece o40% 

r es— 

fors— Most Braces are sold at net 
pric 
Common Ball, Americon. -$1. 15Q1. 26 
Barber’ 10&10@60&104 
Fray’s Genuine Spoffo: mee Te «08 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 148, 07" to 





Mayhew’s Ratchet 604 
ey ~ be Action Hay Patent. .504 
.8.& W.Co Peck’s Patent. 
60&10@65&58 
Brackets— 


Wrowoht Steel........ oe 7 5REQ@IELIO“ 
Bradley’s Wire Shel ani 
Full Cases. .......cccccccccecccce 80% 
Broken cases. . cocececeee45&10% 
Griffin's Pressed Steel......... inheitnainiel 158 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets.......... W&iog 
Bright Wire Coods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 
Broilers— 
fre GOOdS CO.........eeeee0 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 
Bucks, Saw— 





Mayer's Hinges......... 
Parliament Butts....... v/ 
Wrought Sieel l— 

Table and Back Flaps.... eer 
Narrow and Broad.,.... anaes 0x18 
Inside Blind...... ecoecces 

Loose Pin 
Loose Pin, Bali a 


Pe SS Batt Tip ‘Butts. i a . 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside Blind 

eseccesaes ossees bSPIOQLSERES 
Cages, 8 Bird— 


Soeo: 573600, 11 1100 series... 


RU MEUER cicacdsescaccess.. “gt 
200, 300, 606 and 900 seri id 
Hendry oo series... abe 
709, 300 series... socccece oe ooo 4081 
Hendryx ee Cereccesees 
ra—see mpasses, 
Sailze Foe and Heeil— 


Blunt, 7 prong. Pe ante 

pet a lunt aes , ® Siee 

Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. © 

Can Openers—*es Openers, Cas 
Cans, Milk— 

Hlinols Pattern. $1 75 Pe 1003 16e. 


lowa Pattern 
Buffaio Pattern. 


‘80 sas each, 
- 2.39 2.50 each: 
- et os » 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 8, 
Balt'more Patt’rn2.50 2.85 8.10 —_ 


partaie Pfmty Ol, Cans: 
3 10 gal. 
$48.00 60.00 108 gro 
+ beeen 
G. D...cccceescsecces++ Por M 8 oe 
F. Leaves lechion ecco por i 87 
Musket. eo cccceecece eee DOP M B87, 
Primers— 

Berda oe free, £1.58. cccccsccec LS 
we Caps panaihenastees Shella) 


1 es 
All other primers .. 


Carret Ss Stretghere= 

















wee ce 


i, Salt 


— 
oy ern 


en eee 


eee 


A He pes pee 


 Seatties 3 oem 
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Cartridges— 
Blank Car. ridges: 
82 C. F., $5 50... .000-eI0k5@ 10k 10% 
38 C. F., $7 OD. .05 200+ 0L5@ lok 10% 
£2 cal, Rim, $1,50......10&5@W& 10% 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75.. -10&5@ 108 10% 
B. B. Caps,Con., Ball Swod.$1 80@1.85 
B. B. Ca 8, Round Ball.. . $1, @1.15 


COMMPEE TWO -cccesse 0 LI Q25R5S 
Pistol and Rifle.. 1: 5B5 5@L i 10% 
Primed Srelis and Bullets...... ..+ 
15h5@Q15 410% 
Rim Fire Sporting..........¢ 50@50R5% 
Rim Fire. Military ....15&5@15@10% 
r — 
gaonters wit » evee T0810@ 708 1045% 
PG PES. oi cess ceecnst 75h 10@ 754 1045% 
oan anenenee » BLI@I5E 105s 
dninteboeeoese ses ances onthe FO&10¢ 
nee Anti-Friction....  ........... WW&106 
Martin’s Pateut (P heenix). ee 


Payson's Anti-F ric tion 
Standard Hall Bearing..... 
Tucker's Patent, low list... 

Cattle Leadsrs— 

See Leaders. Ca‘tle. 

Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Cask lota: 
3-146 “4 65-16 % 7-186 % 9-16 
8.00 6.00 5.00 4.2% hl 4.00 4.05 

%&  %4 to lin. \% to 14 inch, 
8.85 $8.8) 8.75 per 100 lb. 
Less than Casi lots add 2ée. 

German Coil, list July 24,°97.60 £10&104 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains. .........0.: .608 104 

Ger man Halter Chain, pe July 2h, 
eee 
Cow 7 ON at TAG NAR Se RP 60% 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, W estern Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..$30.00 
64—6-2, Straight, with ring.. $31.00 
64—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
6%—10-2, Straight, with ring ..888.00 
rw Ad 2¢ per 2 pair for Hooks 
‘aces 2¢ per pair higher than 
MSuraight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
504 10@ 508 1085: % 
Miscellaneous — 
Jack nate, ae July 10,°93: 
ee. po been edesen’s -60@ 604-108 
+ ccccvevees. S0@60L108 
gafenn Chain. «cee eeeeeeTOk5iey 70810% 
Gal. Pump Chain, .....++00.1. 4GL%e 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 














Breast........+. Pe 
Halter........++ aie coccees -S0RRS 
BBOGE, ..cccccccrcvecence cecescees POSE 
BOOM... .cccccoccescce 85424 
ea eee . B5&25 
Covert Sada. W 
Breast. . ..70% 
Halter -70% 
Bold Back.. - 70% 
Mein.... ss cocccccccoe te 


Oneida C min “nity 
Am. C ‘land Halters.. mane 
Am Cow Ives. .45@50% 
Eureka Coll and ‘dalter... 45 oeeees 
Ntagara Coiland Galter: 45 50&5¢ 
Niaga’a Cow Tles.. . 4585@508 1 0854 
Wire Doz Chains .. pret p50a5s 

w joe Goode Uo.: 


Dog Chain. ....2220-2eceepcccseces 608104 
U = Rey Dbi-Jointed Chain........ 50s 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue........gr0. 42@45e 
Ca arpenters’, Red _,.....gr0. 87@402 
Carpenters’, White......gro. S88@35c 
See also Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Checks, Door— 


Bardsley’s........ 0000 cccoeececcoces 408104 
Columbia. .... ecccce eceecescoccecs -50&108 
Belinee... ...c0cccce.scoce cecece 60G60&10% 


uchests 001 1 hooks 


Boys’ Chests, with Tools... ccovscceson iS 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools... ccecceee MUS 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools...... 30% 
Farmers’, ee guenenede etc, Chests, 
SRE EE. wnconnsearenneserseenseved dos 
Machinist ‘and Pipe Fitters’ Chests, 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ Tool 


Chiseis— 
Socket Framing and Firmer 
Standard List......+++. MOLSQ IIE 105 
Buck Bros. .......+-sccee-sccces. 2-34 
Charles IIE: «on emdhhon mein | nosidbhin dll 


804 
.. so & Co. Socket ee s 


Tanged Firmers........ 40@5@4IL108 
Buck BOS. .. -.....-.cccccce saapsebineia el 
Charles BREE... one ocearcctecscccpaseses 

«, E. Jennings & ''o Nos. 191, ‘Tai. 254 
L. & I. J. White. Tanged. seneeresees 252546 
Cc 


Cc 
Cold Chisels, good quality lb. 18@15e 
Jold Chisels, ely quenty oom, = 12c 
Cold a ordinar?’....... 8@9e 


Boe ern 98.00. essen 


covccceess B08 
Massey's P laner. = i Milling. .....15@20% 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 


Combination Lathe Chucks. . 404 
Drill Chucks, Patert and Standard: 4 
Drill Chucks, New Molel........ ‘23 


Independent Lathe Chucks 
Isnproved Planer Chuck».. 
Universal Lathe Chucks.. 
Face tm aon: wnnesocens 
tandard Tool Co 
® Improved Drill Chuck ee 
Union Mfg. Co.: 






Combination..... cece 
Czar Drill ....-sse0-+ 
Geared Scroll ececccescoeerce 


Independent. ....0--«0 see: sere ‘ 
Un fon Deftl venc ones enembegenecessoncenne 
Universal....... ooe- coeeere- incon 
Face Plate FOC. cccccccccacesero~+ 01 8US 





Ad 18 Pee amers.. ones eee R0@20&54 

Carriage Makers: P., & & W.Ga..40a10% | © 
riage ers’, P., S. 

Carriage Makers’ Sargent’s... ...50&10¢ 

Bes'y, Parallel... ......-+++-++ 1 

ewes. 8, Utica Drop Forge & = 
oO ° orccecscees 

Saw Giamps, eso "Vises. “Saw Flere.” 

Cle Pevesle nt ewalk— 
gtarsotne Hitt noone _ .00 net 
Star Shank, All Steel .75 net 

. &C. Snanuk, poe sete, y dz., 

$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 814 1n., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’ - 





Foster Bros +00 2808 
tow Havea © ‘age 1 Tool Coj%s iia rs 
‘ayet 8 “apeigga ee 
oe ae voeee DO@ SRDS 






Sé 
L:@1.J. saa 
ates ible Sh Co 

hicago Viexible Shaft Company - 
Handy Toilet. aractentes 1 oz .$7.20 
Mascotte Toilet ............% doz. 83.40 
Monitor Toilet. ........+0+..% d0z. $8.00 


a —- «8 doz. $10.00 | Enterprise........ 
lips Axle— NO6........ 5 
Eagle’and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 Each...... $e 
(RPE Sa Ra ey t rms 70@10% Dixon's, # doz.........0..+6+ w+ 0K 
Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch... I@ 71k 105 | Nos... 1 


Cloth and Netting, Wire. 
<a mo ire, &e. 
Coc Brass— 
Heneee’ list; 
Compression and Plain Bibbs. 455% 
Globe, Kerosene, — a 
Cocks 


° 
Brass, Po © store 3’ list - 40% 
Embossed. Gilt. Pope&Stevens’ listS0e 10% 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list...... ° 
Compasses Dividers, &c. | 
Ordinary Goods.... vere e00T5@7i 5SB5S 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
rr eee 


enes.. be iatesteewe 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co aoe ..25&10% 
so rn Shock— 
Oeics — Sokhinase OS 50 
“Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 
L. C.L. to Dealere: 

Territory. Oot nested. Nested, 
Eastern.... 70d240¢ — 
Central..... 510% 

Southern.. 65% 65a Os 


S. Western. 6081244 60815% 
Terms. 2% for 
Jobbers receive extra | 2424 on car- 
loads loose, and extra 124 on car- 
loads crated. 
See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 


Labrador $11.50 $14. 00 $17.50 $20. 0 
Sga 
ge. i) SO 
Iceland. $28 00 $284 .00 $39, 0 $37, 50 


$57.00 since 7 
Coopers’ Tooils— 
See Zvols, Coopers’ . 

Cord— Sash— 
Branded, Drab corcecccesdd. 266 
Braided. White, Common. .ib. 17@18¢ 
Cable Laid Italian,.lb. A, 18c; B, 16c 
Common India...........1b 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...12@1éc 
Patent Russia. ..........lb. 12% @I13c 
Cable Laid Pussia...... lb. 18%@ lke 
India Hemp, Braided. soap nl 1.@15e 
India Hemp, Twisted......lb. 10@12c 
Patent India, Twisted.... lb. 10@12¢ 
Pear! Braided, cotton ... 





Massachusetts, White . -+.8 D Z2ig¢ 
Massachusetts. Dab. .. -OD aise 
Eddystone Braided \ otton --. 8 DB 19¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian....:# BD 18¢ 


Ossawan Mills : 
Crown, Solid Braided White...#® m 22¢ 
Braided, Giant, White..........8 B 2v¢ 

Peerless : 

Cable Laid Italian....................16¢ 
Cable Laid Kussian... ° 





Cable Laid India.... --12¢ 
Braided India......... eescepsececees 18 
Phoealx, White........ seeneneoccsese .-10¢ 


Samson, Nos. 7 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton .......% B 82\¢¢ 

ied, iy Hemp... ...# B32 4 
Braided, SER »osepcasceoubeens oe) 
Frraided, White otton, Spot.# B Bers 
No, 6 cords, 1¢ extra, 

Silver Lake : 
A quality, Drab, 40 
A quality, W hite, : 
B quality, Drab, ae 
B quality, White, 30¢ 












Wire, Picture— 
Braided or Twisted........... 
Note.— There is a good deal of co: fusion 
in lista, 8ome using old list and others the 
nero list. 
Corn rn Knives and Cutters 
nives, Corn. 
Corn Planters— 
at ee Corn— 


ers 
use racks of Nut— 


scecedeosese «-B gr. $24.00 
Cradies— 
ag adnan crenae 


Mii Saher Y Crayons, gross.54%@é6c 
Cases, 100 gro., $4. 50, at factory. 
D. M. Steward Mfg. ‘ 

Metal Workers’ ‘ rayons. gr. $2.50 ¥ 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat BR 
OF SQUATE. ......----0eees gr.$1.50,° 
poming sill Crayons. wr. $2.50 3 

tlroa rayons (compo 
4 sition) gr. P33. 00)5 
See also 


Creamery Pails—See Pails, 
—_ 
Cro. Oks, shepherds. 


<neee@ Cox. 
Fort Madison, Light. sesmneces dos. 86:50 





Cutters— 





Nos. 305 310 
$35.00 
| Sterling 


E. eos 





Nos.... 


Puwntaxtsaacn wabaue 
, Chadborn’s Smoked Best Sutter, i doz. 


Enterprise Beef Shavers....... 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c 40% 
Kraut Catters 24 x 7, 26 x8, 30x 9.55% 
Kraut Catters 46 x 12.40 x 12. 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 


Kraut Cutters 


Enterprise 


nney 


- 





ohler’s Universa 








cohler’s Hercules 





Kohler’s Pioneer. 





$24.00 


Drilis an 
Common Blae 


Breast, P 


Ay ay 


Buck Bros..... 


Gay 


Mayhew’ s Mona! 





° rf w Bars—<Sce Bars, Crow. 
Su tivators— 
ietor Garden . eveese see Gos, $10.00 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company 
No. 12 Medium K nives, 1847.. * doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton ond 
AROROF, .0000ccccesesoesece # doz. 
Wm. Rogers & Son.. 4 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers ‘Company : 
12 dwt Mediam Knives. . 
}o. 77 Medium Knives 


H. H. Mayhew Co......... 
Smith & Heminway Co... 


eat— 
Hale's... Nos. 11 d& 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 
Per doz.. a8 z 
meri oe 


2 3 

914.00 $17. 00 _$19.00 aoe. 
Home No. 1, ® doz. =< 
Little Giant. ® doz... 


sia" 
$45.00 $44.00 $78.00 $68. 0 
+ 333GR5% 





.00 ~ 
Non’ — No. 605, # doz. oe. 00. 
>> agua M4 dor. . 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr.. 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife. ® gr.. 
Tobacco— 

All Iron, Cheap.. 


National, ® doz. $21.00... 
Sargent’s, # doz..No. ‘ 
Sargent’s so 2and vi Seif Measurin 
Washe 
Sovteton’ 8, ® doz. $16. 00. 


Digzers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per ae dg der 00 
Iwan’s Improved Post H 
Iwan’s Perfection Post | es 


Kohler’ s Little Giant. 


Kohier’s Invincible. reese doz. 
Koh'er’s Rival.......... Bad 


-® doz. 
Never- Break Post Hole Diggers, ® doz. 


Samson, dos. $34.00........ 
Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 
See Checks. Door. 


Door Sprin 
Bee Sprthas. 
Doors, Screen— 


Porter's Plain, No. 6.. ® doz. $6 5 
Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70. # doz. 10.00 


Drawers, Money— 
Teekers Pat. Alarm Till No.1 
$15; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 

Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing 
Drill Stocks— 
miths’ ern ey 


Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding. es 
75 
Breast, wire Falls, each $3.00 . 


es 40: 

Goodell Automatic Drilis. d0R5Q 408108 
Jonns »n’s Automa:t> Drilis wanubes 2 ond 
Johnson's Drill Points.. 
Ratchet, Curtis & — 
Ratchet, Parker's .... 
Ratchet, Weston’ s.. 
Ratchet. ‘sHand Dri 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits ...per 
Balsey’sScrew Holder and Driver. 

2\<-inch, $6; 4-In., $7.50 4-in., 


Buck Bros’ Screw Driver ‘wie. ye 
yn cepa tehtiewas . x 


Fray ‘s ‘Hol. th ale "dle Set: 
7 ire Automese 
li’s Autome 
=" 50e10¢10@5081 0810854 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.. 50¢ 


No. +3, 812-00 50% 
35¢ 


reh 
New Ragioné Sposeny Go": 


Nos. 20 and 40......... oe 
a « Hemenway Co 
Stanley's 

No. 4, Varnished Hundies. meee, 








o. 40 
Nos. 25, 35 and 45.. 





Eave Trough yom 
Territory. A anized 
LETN ..c000e..  ideiOx Cee 

Central...» "Marien, arloads 
Southern. mae 8 70k 18365 | —s 
Western.. 708 10% 15728 
aan 24 for ‘cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbours, 
Ess Beaters—See Beaters, by; 
Openers— 
See Openers. Ega. 
Elbows and Sh 
packers Mivsarete <-ecuaegteee Na 6041 ¢ 
Perfect Elbows (S. 8. & ¢ i bvete . 404 
Emery, Turkis 
Lions 6,to150Fl ur 
KeQ8ee.cseeseee.ID. 5¢ 5Me nn 
4g Begs ..........Ub, Me 5%e Sic 
eS SF 6¢e 
10-Ib cans. 10 in case 646 7c 6c 
10-Ib.cans,less than10.10e 10¢ Re 
Note.—In lots ito 3 tonsa discount of 
104 is given. 
Enameled and Tinned 
are—see Ware, Hollow. 


Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


asteners, Blind— 
im o- ee ee-cecseese: + OORL0E 
Fat ucets— 
Cork Tined......0.- os TORS@I0L 10854 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined..... 
0) 704-104 
ped Defer. ES 
Lockport, Metal Plug,reduced list@0a5< 
SEE cnansolguddels coscet¥dbésvece yrs ote 
Star, Metal Plug new list....40@40& 
West’s Lock, Open and Shut iceyb0a 10s 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 404 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50% 10 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....#0% 
John Sommer’s piamond PS Re 40¢ 
John Sommer’s I. . Cork Lined. ..50%¢ 


John Sommers Reliable ¢ York Lined 


50&10¢ 

John Sommer’s Geteago Cork Lined 60% 

John Sommer’s O. K. Cork igned. based 504 
John So:nmer’s No Brn i, Ce la 


John a Perfection Cedar. "408 


McKenna, Bras 
Burglar P root, S Pecsas eoeccecccscess 354 
Improved, ind i inc 





Enterprise $ dos. 930.00...... .40&1 
Lane’s, ® doz. $36.00.....0°°"". bested 
National Measuring, ® dos. $386.00...40¢ 
Felloe Plates— 
File — Felloe : 
i omestic— 
les, revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Mes TONER... oocccccccen TO TEBE 
Good Brands.......75&10@754é 104 108 
Deer Pree. Ls. case desde S0@S80# 10% 


Second Quality........8S0&10@80ek25% 


Imported— 
Stubs’ sapere, Stubs’ list, July 24, 


Fixtur ri 
wie ptus es, ‘Grindstone— 


Inch,... 15 17 19 21 2h 
ee eed 2.75 3.00 Je ie 
Réaiing Hardware 06 ooo 92 og 

608108108 


Stowell’s Giant Grind stone I rr: COP. 000 


00 
ayes Grindstone wineases, extra 


weeeccoescoosecescsosecs 50&10&108 


aon nell’ 3 Grindstone Fixtures L ight 
1 


Fodder Squeezere— 
see Compressors, 
Forks— 
Sept. J. 1300, list. 
ain or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 
inches 


vevececvecerceseccce 706% 
Hay, 2 tin... ++. .000-erenees BE 
Hay, 8 tine.. orcccecec OO 


Hay. | tine. Header and Barley 
Forks, 18 to 16 inches.....C6%4 
Manure,/, tine .... .. 7 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine........70% 
Spading... cos cererscece.. GSS 
Iowa Di -Ezy Potato.. 


Extra 10@2% 









i Raat 
x . 


$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00. 

Ww ‘0 DIGBE?P. ccccce ccc: scccces 
Acme Hay.. . 60OR1T0&T 
Acme Manure, 4 tine... wincddan H0&20410s 
Acme Manure, 6 tine......... 10&2¢ 
Dakota Header.............e.-000. 15&5¢ 
Jackson Steel Barley.......... - S&15&5+ 
qanene Oe Te 4 
w. Favorite Wood Pariey 4 “tine, 


» yh 45.00; 6 tine, $6.0 
Plated. — magene. 


Sa 
ol ei Pilehed and ve doz, 
Whit ii. 15% 7 eed 
BEB cc vcccee cpesecesccecGONe 10 
Screens and Frames— 
See Screens. 
Freezers, Ice Cream- 


ts... 2 
Best. $1.45 1 $5 1. 95 2 ‘0 300 4.9) 
Good $125 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 3.7$ 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.89 2.98 


Fruit rand Jelly | Pressee— 
Ery Pa Pane—See Pana, 


Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp ~ , ee ¥ 
Cotton Fuse... reve cannseesnene 


Double Taped Fuse.........4.90 


Single Taped "Paseo 222 ices 3 
Tréple Taped Tuse. pestanbenie 





Om , wm 


=) 


4442 7 ww 


~~, 


aa 


oh 


—_— aceac 





90) 


red 


rads 
ra 
2% 


owe, 


Eqg 


& 108 
&104¢ 
- 408% 


5B5S 
if 108 


25% 


aAazsS 


—_ 


Extra 10@2% 


AARC 


a2-— 
x , 


a 


Le: Be: 2: 
baie 
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Gare. Molasses an Ss 


SO eee See eee eeereeereee 


Russe... po gieeye ee eco 


10@55a 104 ive 
% r C b eenes 
Barrett’s Comb. Ro £ Gauge. ier ‘2s 
8t anley R. & L. Co.’s Sbute & Babe 
i pckneascubenenecesoneseegessd 
wire rown & Sharpe's. aorneonnae 
Wire. Morse’s..........0. ede echecheanes 25% 
‘Gi P.,8.& W.Co... . “"80 30&10% 
Cimlets— Single Cut— 
Nail, tal, Assorted .gro. $1.40@1.60 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 
Nail, Wood Handled, a Thr 
ro. $1. 75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled. wy Y- 
aro. $3 25@3.50 
Class, American Window 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901. 
Le ss than C . Lots from Store.. .90% 
trloads from Store..........! WE7K% 
ur.Lot lonsignments, f.0. » Deen 


Clue—Liquid, Fish— 
list A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
37 14@50% 
List B, Cans (% pis., pts., qts.)..... 
53'3Q8% 
List C, Cans (¥% gal., gal.) ....2 25@5% 
International Glue Co. Ciertin ». 
& 10.35% 


Giue Pots—See Pots, ai ue. 
Grease, Axie— 
Common Grade.....++.9r0. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-m pails, ea. So¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in ozs. + doz. | 
$1.20; 2D $2. "00 
6 L0W Flake: 


1 gt. cans .per doz. $2.00; 2 qt., i Lt 
1 gal. cans per doz. $6.00; 8 gal.>= 


—- 5 gal. $24.00 
rindstones— 

5! le E.nery Grit ler. ....0-.eee00- $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each ...... $2.5003.00 


Pike Mfg. Co: 
Improve i Family Grindsto es, | 
per iuch, per doz $2.00 \ 3334% 
Pike Mowe Kaife and Toe 


Grinder, each... .....6.... 5.00 
Velox Ball B arivg, as Angle 
Iron Frames = . each, $3.25 
Guards Snow—_ 
Cleve and Wire Sy.ing Co.: 
Galy. Steel @ 10U0.............. socec SD 
Camper BH 1000. ... ......000-cecces $15.00 


Cun Powder—see Powde:. 
ack Gawe—see Saws. 


afts gro. 

Peg Patent, Testher Top..$1.00@: 5.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. $1 50@ 1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. -$1.35Q@1.45 
Peg, COMMON, ..ceseececees $1.25@1.35 
oes, : ‘ommon. +000ee81.50Q@1.75 
ore 2 and Ties— 
oq $9 


Sisal Kope 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 

Web and Leather Halters.. 

Jute and Manila ape Halters. 

Sisal Rope Halte 

Jute, Manila and ¢ Cotton Rope we by 







oa BEE Meiiccaccvcsentccuasovce 60 20) 
m 

aTandied | Hammers— 

Heller’s Machinists’............ 50@: SORSS 

Heller's Warriers................ S°B50R Ss 


ere. Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1. 25,3 50, 
nike anangdotsonedund & 108 
Peck. stow “ Wileex.. en SOR ios 
Fayette Kt. Plumb 
Biumb, A. E. Nail. a 25930148 10858 
Engineers’ and B.S. 
SUK LRT e@S0R LOR IGR Tg 
Machinists’ Hammers ania 
5BV& L0G. 308: 10ki0£ 
Riveting and Tinners’ . PAN. tli Re 
0 40aid 
@argent’s C. 8. New List _— coeegees Se | B 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
$ lb. ry under... i 
8 00S BD. .cccocie see os ire 80@ 304 10% 
Over 5 Wb........--1b. 3 @ 
Wilkinson’ 3 Smitis’ vases  anaion’ ib. 


ME dle onda and Leg irons 





Agricultural Tool Handies— 
4s" Pick, &c ae Qe 10s 
Hoe Rake, Fork. &c........60Q60810% 
Shovel, &c., Wood D Handle. 50@ 5% 


Cross-Cut Saw Handies— 
Atkins’......... nine ntaionceatneal -4085¢ 
Champion pases ius weet pooweeni 45@454 102 
Disston’«...... 


sndeoar tees 50 
Mechanics’ Tool Handies— 


Auger, assorted......gr0. $2 30@$?.50 
Brad Awl.......+....gr0. $1.25q 
Chisel Handies: 4 se 3 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass‘d. 
$2.25@$2 35 ; large, $2.50@$2.60. 
Hickory by ppg irmer, gro. ass'd 
1.75 large, $3 50@$3.7 
Apple re rcket Firmer, gro fos. . 
PL 70@$1.85 ; large. $2 00@$2 25 
ull fits erm We ee 
1. 1.7. 
Hickory Socket | Fodminnortema 


Hammer, ~~ 
Yand w, arnished, do doz. 7 pad 
Not hs ans pale . dd. iogiiie” 


‘andles : 
Jack do doz.25c; Jack Bolted,, 
doz. 835@38c; Fore, Bolt. 


Richolson Simplicity File Baadie, .. 
5@8150 


Dos..7°'9085 1.20 150 10 #30 





Barn Door, New England Pattie 
Check Back, Regular: 


rn, 


Dui... - &. SP 
Ba eens io. 1.75 2.50 3.08 
cago pr ng utt Co.: 
Crichion Swe haewae Vueweun Svecevasede 254% 
Oscillating bdenddeseucbensteeeeeses 254 
i Bs cnsisteresanenncaen Perrys, ) 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
GAT BIOOP. .cccccccconcece 50% 
| ow Hae | paghiaeédenesedu epee Sa0ee¥ 40% | 
waameeevied deeokethe eacbes 5s 
oaeedies RE a 
American Trackless. ...... 33448194 


Cronk Hanger ¢ vo. : 
T.oos2 Axle 


Lane Bros.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing 


Parlor, Standard............... $3.25 


Parlor, New Model 

Parlor New Champion... 

Barn Door, Standard. .. 

Covered....... escccce SOR 108108! 

SO, onto sSéuvsdececséce -.- BOX1O 
Lawrence Bros.: 


Advance.. ee 





SERIE, , «cneseessveves cones 

BOT BOE. ccccccccccccecosce “80% 
Peerless. ....ccesseees weve. 60& 10% 
ST ccetecentcense < donecenn 60% 


McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1. Special. $15........«.- 60k 1 
No. 2,Standard, $18.......... 
Stowell Mfg. ana Foundry Co.. 










60&10% 





Of 


1% 











Acme Parlor Bali Bearing ...... 40% 
Sct seed. <4 catr. esdeecenes e 
Badger Barn Door............«+ ° 
B Car Door... ...... a 
Climax Anti-Friction..... > 
TNE. ccccocceccece erccccccsees i 
BEING. conceccccocecccerecceccoees : s 
Interstate o 
Lundy Parlor Door....... eecves WSIS 
ie sean nteceesess 10% 1 © 
Matchless. ......2.ccc0-scecees -- BO § SS 
Na@usen........+. eecceseocccccs s0k104) = 
Rees rs TC 
Street Car Door de ee s0¢ | 8 
Steel, Nos. 400, 404, 500.....40815¢ | 
Stowell Parlor Door. ..50% | 5 
Wild West, Nos, %), = Ww) 5 | 
Zenith for Wood Track.... ......50¢ | ™ 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co. 
”, =e 5OR15X10K5s | 
Wilcox Mfg. C« | 
Bike Holler Be aring . HO0KLOF 
C. J, Roller Bearing BUKLUT 
Cycle Ball Bearin<. 0% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing. é AG 
Ives, Wood Track 10% | 
L.T. Roller Bearing. BOR Le 0% 
New Era Roller Bearing... WW 1% 


O. K. Koller Bearin 
Prindle, Wood Trac 
Rickards’ Wood rack. 
Richards’ Steel lrack.. 
Spencer Rolier B -aring. 
Tandem Nos. l and2. ..... # 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing 
Velvet.. 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball Bearin 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. ... 
Wilcox Elevator Door ages, 
Nos il. and 12 
Wilcox Elevator Door Hangers 





No. 132 
Wilcox Fire ‘Trolley. 





Wilcox New Century.... 
Wilcox U. K. steel Track.. 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley... : 
Wiicox Trolley Batt Bearing....4 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge 








608 10&5% 
ovcceccodee 








‘Roller 
20 





sis i0s10% 
| 
505 | 


0% | 
| 


Ball Bearing.... ~~ ......: 40% 
Harness lenders —See 
Menders. 


Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 


Hasps-— 


MeKinney’s Perfect Hasp ®d»z.... 


. 50% 


Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 


Wrought Geods, 
Hi atchets— 


ear og Sey ea 
Note.—Net prices often made. 


19@504 10% 
evee/ O@60E 108 


Hay and Straw Knives— 


See Knives. 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity lacing Blind : 


(Victor; Natienal; 1833 O P.; 
Niagara ; Clark sO. P.; Clark's 
Tip; Buffalo, ) 

NO. ..ccccess 1 5 

Doz. pair "$0. 75 145 2.90 

Mortise Shutter : 

(L. & P., O.S., “— &c.) 

vo sccegeeees I% 2 2% 


"$0.60 55 52 


mortise Re versible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
C. 


NO. .cocccess 1 1% 


45 


2 


Doz. pair... ..$0.65 60 65 
a YZ Antomatie Blind Fixtures, No. 


2, for Wood, $9.00; oS . for Bric kK 
sil 1°50  coaagie SMa aieetaae aise onan «3 0; 
PRR snc 9.005 tees cudet,vee Sbedbece Te 75% 
Reading's GING Fonds dune see +e DK LOS 


Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 5. 5, te be 


£10270& 20% 
My dos. Steel Gravity Blind ajone 
Zz. sets, wishes screws, $v.30; 
h screws, $1. 
Wrighieville H’ mee Co.: 
.S, Lull & Porter...... ..... S0& 26% 
y th, Lull & Porter..... ésecdivacy 2 
Queen City Reversible. ........ 75& we 
prenger’s Positive Locking: ‘Nos 1s. 
seeeeee THK WEST 


Shepard's Notse'ess, Nos. 60, 65, 55. 


Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. L 
5 


70d los 
3& 
S&T4t 


198, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1,3 & 5. "15&7 % 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1 3&5 .. nie 


oan — ity Deemer Nos. 1 at. 


& pe 
Champion Gravity 1 ocking, No. 7 


58 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 


‘ 





« 
‘ . 


55 








Pioueer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5i4...... 5&7 
Empire, Nos. 101 & 103 around ° enee 


W. i. Co.'s slortise Gravity Locking 
No. 2 WPCA daa ci hebde ee mmneeateal & LOK 
Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's « 7. sets: 


Hinges with Latches. gu 86 1.90 2.65 

Hinges only. ....006..81.20 1.49 2.09 

Latches only. seseosce GO. £0 
New Englund: 

With Latch......... doz ....@$1.55 

Without Latch ....doz. ....@$1.25 
Reversible Self- Closing: . 

With Latch......... doz. ....@$1.°0 

Without Latch..... doz. ....@$1.45 
Western: 

With Latch,........doz. $1.40@1.75 

Without Latch.....doz. $0.95@1.20 


Wrightsvi 'e H’dware Co.: 
Shepard's or Clark's, doz. sets, 


No, 1 2 3 
Hinges with Latches...$1.80 2.00 2.75 
PIN ciccocccaceosd 1.2) 1.50 2.10 
Latches onlv.......... 65 .65 .70 


Spring Hinges— 
Seiteds, Cast Tron.qro. $8,099.00 
jon-Holdback, Cast Tron. aeaeiaaen 

ro $7.00 5 
J. Bardsley . a7. F 
Bardsley’ 8 Patent Checking..... 15% 
Bommer Bros.: 
Bommer Ball Bearing Floor Hinges | 
40% 


Bommer Spring Hinges. ..........40% | 


Chicago <oring Butt Co.: | 
oS scocnen 
Floor Hinge. on WhiMAcseRe 
Garden City Engine House.. ...25% | 
Keene’s saloon Door............- 25% 
Triple End..........06 ccescececceodlh 

Columbian Hdw. Co.:......ccccos cesses 
Aeme, rt. Steel......... ee ce 
RN Cevad serene ceusneéesp se 20% | 


American sided 30% 
Columbia, No. 14.2.0..." e gr. 39.00 | 
Columbia, No. 18. ¥ gr. bee or “| 
Columbia, Adjusts able.. 
Gem ny 4 - dwas awed 
COPO EGE. oo ces ccccces r. ie. 30 | ! 
Oxford new list ar. 8 25% 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry “o.- 
No.70 & 80 warseas k Detachable #8.50 | 
Lawson Mfg. Co | 
Matchl: ss 


Payson “fg. Co.: 
Oblique 


oecee coos WINS | 
Srover Mfg. Co.: 


Extra 10% often given on ‘most of these Hinges, 


Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, # gr...... ' 

$12.59 | 
BORN. TIO. Gy. saccccosacces gr. $9.00 | 
New Idea No. 1 # gr. $9.00 | 


New Idea, Double ‘Ae ting ‘ 45%) 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges. d&c., list Mar. 

15. 1901: 

Light Strap Hinges.........70%) 

Heavy Strap Hinges.. 75410% Ie 


Light T Hinges.......... 68%4& | a X 

Heavy T Hinges..... . 6085%| _F 

Extra Heavy T Hinges... .75% -2s 

Hinge Hasps............ 65 = ee 
Cor. Heavy Strap ....... 75-10% | x 
Cor. Er. Heavy Cae , 
a7 eu, 

Serew Hook S 11, 9 29 tm’... tb. 8e 

ona Strap. | 29 to 36 in...o..0 lb. 234¢ 

Screw Hook and Eye: 

pl” eee coccerselD B C 

CRBs ccsecncccctccosvecccest OS 

+ AER cccanecocssestgaeeseceee € 


Miscellarnecus— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges. .. 
40& 10% 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hing 2 s 


40& 10% 
Hods, Coal— 
145 16 17 18inch. 
Galv. Open. .32.70 3.00 3.39 5 60 @ doz. 
Jap. Open. ..$2.10 2.40 2.70 3.00 @ doz. 
Gulv. Fun’ el. $3.30 5.60 3.90 4, 20 @ doz. 
Jap. Funnel. $2.70 3 00 3.39 3.60 @ doz. 
Hoes— Eve— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,........ 
6085@ bode 10k: ~ 


Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.... 70@70a 1 
Di Es EE nae adceccnescccane . a 
Handied— 


>> 1, 1900, List: 


Yield and ‘Garden.. PPT: > 4 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy “and Onion. 
70 108 10% 


Street and Mortar. 
Cott One wane suse 0 TOPIC 10 Pi h24 
POE nc ccnnseceste covescoctee 
. , RIE. 754% 
Note. —Wannfacturers and jobbers use 
a divarelty Of lists, and often sell at net 
pric 
tt. M Madison Crucible Garden Hoe. . 


. TPT EOS 


Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivatog Ho 


CEN is -atchee-hs-20 00 5 >dGbe 75& 10&2% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight............ ® doz. $4.50 


Junivr Size .... «- .-.¥ doz, $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe. ? doz. .$4.80 
*t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe, .75&20¢ 
Kretsinrger’s Cut ew, per doz....75&2¢ 





Warren Hoe.... seceveceecess “Og 
Ww.&e Ivanhoe... covescees 5 &¢ 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe....... Geceeet TBR OKIE 
Acme Weeding -T5& RIE 


Ww. &c. Lightning Shuffie Hoe, e ry 
85 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rinys and Ringers. 
Hoisting A pparatus— 
Machines, Hoisting 


Hollow Ware— 
See Ware. Hollow. 


Hoiders— olt— 
angular, # dos. $24.00........... 45&102 
Door— 
Empire. . Ke Ombtddommsenceivddvasael 50% 
File and To 


Cc. 8: Jennings & U ». Mod * ' foal we 


3! 
Niehoison file Holders and File Han- 


Hooks— Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading eee wovccoscescs 0% 
Bird Cage, Sargent 3 List. « . +50&10@80% 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List..... orseccees ME10% 
Clothes Line, Hoffman’s...... - 40&108 
Clothes Line, Reading List 
hag ge nmr ep 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List5°&1 10 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 4 esti 
Clothes Line, Stoweiv’s. 
Cat and Hat, Stowell’s . nal 
Coatand Hat, Reading, ..-7°"-°"""" TO0@T5*% 


Coat and Hat, Wrighteville -.ee. OFK108 

Harness, Reading L. _keabbewe 70&10@75% 
ee 

Rink sscnnate die Glia tdclekin 50% 


Wire C "hs H. Hooks. 260d 10@ 60d 10@5% 
Atlas, Coat and Hat 
ce. ow, Sees 45% 
10 Case Lots.. 
Czar Harness 
Vire Coat and Hat 
Acme.... 






- 50k 10&aSS 


KOs 





B.B "80% 
V Brace n0% 
Gem 


aaggaoraei 604 
Bright Wire Go > 
Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6in e per doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.75; 
i0 in., $2.00. 
Cotton doz. $1.05@1.28 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, to 
Wreught Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; Heavy, $6.50 
ee.” ae 2 3 l 


Pe ittiaiesing czar hl 


oo Oe 4 
Common, ,. $1.30 “1.30 1.40 1.60 


Potato and Manure ......cecse00 70% 
Whiffletree.. ....... saunilaeiabiianed 1b, Lge 
Hooks ana Eyes: 

Brass.... oe «++ COLIN 10@704 


Malleable ‘fron -- L0C5E@ 708 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 

Gate and Doos Hook............ 60% 
Crown Picture... .. 50&108 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 

Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 

Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horse. 

Hose Rubber— 

Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition..........Jt. W4@ L340 
3-ply Standard ,,....ft. § @6 6 
L-ply Standard,...... ft. 8 @9e@ 
S-ply extra........c0.ft. 9 @10 @ 
h-ply extra ...........ft-11 @1% ¢ 
Cotton Garden, 34-in. es coupled : 
Low Grade ........ coon fe 6 @7 oO 
Fair quality..........ft 8 @9 ¢ 
rons— Sad— 
From 4, to 10...... ccccccee 00 S@SiKC 
B. B. Sad Trons..... .......1b. 84@/c 
Chinese Laundry..........lb. 5@5%e 
Chinese Sad....... eee. - Ld. 84@3Kec 
Mrs. P este’, per set 
jos. 55 60 45 
66 a eg 60@65e 75@sS0c 7Oa7£ec 
New England Pressing.lb.. 344@3%4c 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 1 & 144 lb., 21 @22 
LO 6 eee -19@,?0¢ 
Covert Mfg. er ae 20&2¢ 


Smith & Heme way Co’s Sets.... ....70% 
Ro. Pinking— 
Pinking Trons............ doz. 50@60e 
ack Screws—S“ce Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Steet. creveces eh SAZE 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 
«+ .60&10% 


OR eee meer ee tee eeee eee 


Lock 
Lane 





etties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain......... ..20@254 
Enameled and Cast Iron— See are, 
Hollow. 
Knife Sharpeners- 
See peat, Knife. 
Kniv 
Butoher. Shoe, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Bute 





Hartzell Cutlery Co. ee 5s 
Smith & Hemeaway Co rr 40&10% 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 


orn— 

Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® doz........ $3.25 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
Serrated, $2. i Ser- 
F Yankee ‘No. , $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.1 
Orawing= 
Standard List.......... 7045 @70¢ 10% 
Adjustaite Handle . D 
Bradle sate te 
Cantelo’s Folding. . 

. E. Jennings & Co 











. BO@5O: 
Nos. “45, 46. .40&104% 





Soamiean & Griffin ‘ -662685% 
Swan’s....... , 708 10&216¢ 
Ws act. datnedgs cvcetesccdd o00seee 2h 
L. & 1. J. White.. 26856254 


Hay and Straw— 








Lightning Pat’n....per doz ......... 
Iwan's Sickle Edge... besccuces # doz. $10.96 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz., $11.00 
Lightning, (Genuine).....,...... 2 5D 
MGINE.......cecsce-coccccceceee # doz, $8.50 
Mincing— 
ES a # gro. $15.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’... cies ae comes 
Wos enhoim’s.. B dcz. $3.00@3.25 
Knobs-— 


Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip, gro «eee -$1.20Q1,28 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. ?0@38e 
Door, Mineral............ doz. 60@65e 
Door, Por. Jap d......... doz, 65@70e 
Door. Par. Nickel....doz. $2 Gs. 10 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, eee der 154 
Pic a Sargent’s.. 60&10% 


Lacne shpathe a 


Ladders, _ Step. Etc.— 





Goshen Uufg. C 
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Ladies— Melting— 
a Ew Mfg. COo.. re 
he ERR aieneneE 
Sargent’s........ peerecesnuonsall 4U@40K 10% 
pbanterns™ Tubular— 
r suouiar,.... dz. $4.85Q@4.75 
Lift Tubular... .doz. $4.75@65.25 
erates Lift Tubular..doz, $4.75@s.25 
Styles «+» MWLIG@L&10L54% 
Bull’s ‘Eye Police— 
MO. 1, 994 tnch, 0.2.00 .ccccccccccccc$S-60 
ta hes, Thun spoonenee 
a Cc e um 
Boggi Patthes. wn. dox. 80@930 
Lawn ‘Gowere- 
See Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders. Cattie:.. es 
ort Mig. U0... .....0-.+++ niet *) 
Lemon Saueezers— 
a , Lemon. 
m~- 
gotid ie rip, re, Trans .. en ov nneoelh 


METER eee e Ree EH eH EE EE EEE TEE EEET SEE ES 


ines— 
hin Clothes, Nos.,,. 18 19 20 
100 feet....ce.csse-$8-20 2.00 1.65 
on nad pahenoee $1.80 1.70 1.80 
wan 
Crown Solld ‘Braided Chalk.... .. ited 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5 
Serolid Brat 
ral 
Lake B Chalk, No. 0, $6 
"No.1. er Oe $7.00: No. iNyi.od 





eee eee ees ee eee estes eerseeresereee® 


Cabinet— 
gcke-) Ce S34@ISVHETH4S 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
ist prices are very often made on 


Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron, ......79h10R5@S0k5% 
R.& E. Mfg. 2 — Steel aud srass.0U% 


» &Cc.— 
Fitch's: 
ane and Frass.... 


eeeeeree ereeereeee 


aeee' bs Renpees eee sdaeeneae 
Bronze and’ Brass... ...cccccese eorces 


Iro oe % 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........558&5% 
Wrought Steel.....sce-sccceceeneees — 


Pazeon’s Signal. ».----- -- se i6eIOGTOS 
achines— Boring— 
Common, Upright, Without Augers, 


Common, Angular, Without Augers, 


& E.Mfg.Co.: es —— 
R. Mfg. Fi! A ar. 
Improved No. 3 5 No. ‘ $5.00 
ieesred No.4, 8.75 No.2. 3.38 
eo No. 5. 2.75 
2.50 8.00 
- 14 


Swan's, ad 
Holstine— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential ~~ 


PPrerere rr i iret irr retire rey 


ley Block 
Moore’s Hand Hoist,with Lock Brake.20% 
Moore’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist... .25% 
ice Cutting— 
Chandler’s 


occcemrocce LOS 
: h 
Wi e American........+++ 
Western Star, No. 2... 
Western Star, No. 8........ 80.00 
St. Louis, No. 41...... eoseee ¥# doz. 60.00 
a. 
sseesverecces ceeees MORO @5OS 
Tignumvttcs.. seecesteccess hOLS@5OS 
Tinners’, Hickory and “Applewood, 
OZ... 0c osncccese occccceeccecbO 
r— 


seeeeeene 


D 
nets. (W.G. Co.).. 
attocks~— 
Picks aan Mattocks. 
Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Me 
Milk Cansce Cans, Milk 
Millis— vot fee— 
rprise Mfg. Co...... Cerccccees 25@30% 
ass list Me » Wie cnenecescccces -B0% 
ker’s Columbia and Vic pennies 


ker "s Box and Side...  ” 


Molasses Gate Gnewe- 


Money cane 
awers, Money. 
Mowers, Lawn— 
_ prices are generally 


High Grade be 135 
Continental... 
Great America 


b50 25 §.00 
ssenecesnoes coccese ORTEOSE 


Hee ee Ones seeeeerteses 


Great American Ball Bearing... “$081085¢ 
BF ccoces ecceeccccccoces: on e+e ARSE 
eeweseceses ss OORIUESS 

50% 


Quaker Ct 
vania....... 

Pennsylvania Goit::: 

Pennsy vania Horse.. 


mnsylvania Pony... 
Philadelphia : 





enasy 

















Styles C., K., T a 

Style A, all Steei......... vooen RDS OS 
Style F, low Wheel ea 60&104 
Style FE, High Wheel. T0&10&5¢ 


Drexel and Gold Coin, iow list... 50854 


alls— 
ad Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899. 85h 10@S5h-104-108 





mn, See tacks Upholster- 


ers’, &c. 


peaee wong, 2 23¢ ‘32 2i¢ 12. --40&5¢ 
yen +2N€ QAE 25¢ BAe VE. (50& 10% 
Capewell.19 -19¢ 18¢ ae 16¢ 20¢.--- 1085S 
: 2S¢ 2Ve Vi¢ 21e¢....... 40% 

Champi in dee 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ a3¢ 
40&10&5% 


Clintoa,,..19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.... 


Maud S.. .25¢ 28¢ 22¢ z1¢e aie 08 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ oe 19@ 18¢....... 
Putnam ..23¢ HY 1¢ 19¢ ise eS 834% 
Vulcan ...23¢ $300 100 18¢.. 

Ameriean, Noe, ry to it r+ Db 
Jobbers’ special tery f 


nes 2% % 

3 3% in 
Brass Head. 1.5 .60 .70 .965 1,00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 ++ gro. 

NI ppers, See Pliersand Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 

See Crackers, Nut, 
Nuts— 

Cold Punched : Of list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 

Square, plain..........«+$5.00 74 
CLAGON, Plain. ......+08 

Square, or. & R, .00000.85. 2» 
saagen. ae at Bones $5. 

Hot Pressed: 

Mfrs., os S. oO Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 
uare B escecceress 
exagon lank 

S a Tap 


$5.09 "90 
eee 


pped...... «$5 


akum— 
Best or Government.,.........l0. 644c 
RRO ° Ib. 5 ¢ 
I eee 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum covcccces GC 
In carload lots 4c lb. off f.0. b. ‘New 
York. 
Oil 


xle— 
Snow ext 


Brass aT 0 Copper. 
Tin or Steel .. .-....++00. COL10@65% 
BORD cycccccsweeesercs sees + 60810@65% 
Paragon: 
Brass and pare. 
goo oF Siem: ohne 


Malleabic, Hammers’ # Improved 
40 


$3.60 ‘. 
7 a Old 


e lis 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mtg. Co 
sa 
-GU@HU& 105 


«+ LOB104 
oeun 






doz. 2 
Ramine rs’ fi 
Spring Bottom Cans... 
Railroad Oilers etc,... 
yo oners— Ca 
Seneca wer te eebeseereres -doz. 3. 85c 
aeomy eseseeeecessGOZ. £5@87C 
Spr e, Iron Hdle..per doz. 85@'0c 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@$3.09 
coeccceces scocoseae Ge oe 33.75 





Nickel Plate...... 


ee r do: 
Silver Plate.......... «Pe = $35 


. per doz., $3.50 


ckin 
pM ne ar Wick ond Bone Rone 
5@15 Sc lb. 
raion sal 
Sheet, c. I... o0e sececcerecccescsB@I9C 
Sheet. C s. +eeee eeeeeee ereeeeeI@I3C 
Sheet, C. B38 ssevesecesesences LO@lbe 
Sheet, Pure Guin. RaNesdese ++ 0060@200 
i ME 0655 sonesotinnn sonml 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢.... 
Miscellaneous— 
American Paocking......... 7@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing..... sossee-ISQ@Iic lb, 
Italian Packing...........IJ@12e lb, 
ee oreceecceee ed 4@Ac Ib, 
Russia Packing....... +.+..7@Lle lb, 
a Palls— Creamery 
No. 2, Ou.75 6 dos Parlaoneeed 


or 


Dripping— 
vaemieee,” 7 g- 


Cypmen ered wi 


4 
| 90.40 1 is 95 
Roasting and ioe 


116 


"ap 
.08; 150, 


Banat ittiding Paper— 
Asbestos 
Building Felt.. hie occll 
Mill Board, sheet, i'x ho inches. . -4e 
Mili Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 


— Board, roll, 1-16 in. thick and 


PoP PPP PCT Tee eee eer 


Per roll 

Rosin Sized Sheathing : 

Light wt., 20 Ibs. to roll........ 

Medium wt. 8 bs. to roli..... $0.47 

Heavy wt., 10 tbs, turoll........80.58 
Medium Grades Water Proof 

oe ee Se .65@ 1.25 
Deafening } Feit, 9, € ‘and i, ‘89. rt. 

£0 1d., TON. .0seececee ee -$40.00@L2.00 








Ked Rope } oo, 250 sq. eet per 
aca aa Geer 
Ta rred Paper. 

1 ply (rou 300 sqft.) ,ton..$28.00@50. 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft 
8 ply,roll 108 sq. coccccccec soe 
yg (ro 1 600 2q. ft.).. 4 
116 og. ftde ee eens OFE.16 
Sand and Emery— 
List Dec, 23, 1899, .50810@504 1048108 


PGA thease To 


+** eee cerere 
bc 
GUC 








dos. 
dos. 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899.......++..70@70@10% 


Sara’ 
White 


Pigeons - Clay 
Markle's penned Birds, f.0 b. facto; 
ba Poy e ips, "arge""*** 
Pinking trons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
ah ine— Geoutchosn~ 


Tass 
Tron, list Nov. 11, °85...... ---60% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Standard, 2-6 i. ..+++-+..00.0k7KS 
Extra Heavy, wevtounpageeanaersese -70% 
FEED ann cmpenintsace o0enners0e 4 

Notr.—Carload lots to jobbers 1 ion lesa, 
and freight allowed, 

Pipe, Merchant, 

Tubes, &c.— 

Less than Carloads to Consumers. 

Merchant Pipe. Galva- 
Black. nized. 
V4 to 4% inch.......02.61% 48% 
5% to 10 inch 684% 56% 
Boiler Up to 
22 feet. 


Steel. 
1to 1% inch and 2% to 5 inch in- 
USC 00 00'.s00 cc cces cocevcce se OOS 
2 to 2% inch, inclusive. . peccanseseu 
6 to | EMCHES....ceceee- shanties 


dron. 
1to1%inch and 2% in......0..... 43S 
1% to4n RAR cecceccccece echt 
B66 00 BOGE 0 ain cise cuccoscsccpes 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
2tosi 
344 to4 inch..... eee secces 
£6 te 18 inch stennatenaae 
i are largely nominal ow- 
ot scarcity of Pipe, Jobbers are ob- 
ining almost any price they ask. 
, Sewer— 


Boiler 


65 Bs.” Pipe and Fittings,? a a in. 
lend ngs, 


New England ............. 70% 
New York and New Jersey... hemes +795 
Ohio and Michigan..............89% 

Carload lots are generally deliv- 


ered, 

Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 

TRG byt peal .W0k2 4 @L04-10% 


-~seee 


50k 
Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. Co) 

5081005081081 
Gage Self Setting oe 


pies Bianes— aeondvave 
Balley’s (Stanley BR. 7g BORLOg 


Goon’ Iron Planes 
Miscellaneous 


s aatbantacdes 50&1 
tanley R. & L. 
re SEE tlio, 

&10&10% 
Plane irons 
Wood Bench Plane Irons... 
sds 


@S0e 1054 


Planters, — Hana. 
Kohler’s Eclipse.....+0.....0.8 doz. $9.00 


Piates~— 
Ss 


Self Sealing’ P Pie Piates (8. 8. & 

dos. $2.00............. Pe ereeeees 
Pliers and Nippers— 

Button Pliers. 


onan 64 pisses as a 
: 6 in., 
Gas wae 7 


$1.76 $2.00 $2.75 $5.76 
-50@50&5s 


see eeeeeree 


i Plie 
Elm City Fence PUOTS. «0... 0000000004 85% 
k Co.: 





P., 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting bias 
Sustieh fide, End and 
ting P 


Utica i ‘orge & Tool Co 
Pia oD ye) all Pinks. 


Plants ond Lovee. So a rsaug | “Se, 





Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 
oe Iron, Adjustable Nos, 6 tons”: 
Pocket Tessier 1 aii 
Stanley R. & L. Co . fomiveiéa 


Stanley’s D ve 
+ code Boe noes... foal 


+ -80z 
Bs 
70% 
5&10s, 


108i 
ogi gs 
-+ B8K4 
Poachers, 


Ege— 
~ 
No. 1 s1es0° No 


uffalo EOE 
$1 11.06; No. « wi Sasaieltell sence 


Foints, oo“ 
Bulk and . papers..lb, 8 c@.. 
ro — FA laneaatned re 
AD. DAEVETS. oc ccceccece 9 e@.. 
rhekes Animal— 

Mad'tson’ Hawk keye....... 

* Madison, Western.. 

Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ TAste...... S6Q%: tis 

pees asta 


1 No, dt ae) fod 4 
eo qt.), 


B 02, 
3, 
x 
ob 


0g. 


doz. $3.23 
doz. $3.75 


xes, 
$ 4 %® boxes, 
doz. $2.25, 
& Liquid. uid. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 
barkeepers'F Friend Metal Polish, ® dos. 


1. 
w sy White *s Silk, 34 pt. cans, os 


OB. ceecsceeeccseces ore eeeesereseres 


Stov 
Black Eagle Bensine t Paste, 5D iy . 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 1 pt. cans. . 


ewe eases 


BO. ceeevennes devin etal 7 ai. 20 
wosmmmonsbebsunnbbaced ; gr. 

Peerless eo Enamel, ¥ pt. = aoe 

w - oz. $1.50 


lack Silk, 5 ® Ll. s+ seeee-s CAck 

Black Sil TM DOX.....006+ 
Black Silk: Gos. be = ‘+ 
Pon Silke.s¢ pt. _- 





1.0 
$0.75 
$1.06 





e%,< Corn 





1 cove | es gro. $7.00: 50 
1 ; >: 10.00 
qt.. - gro. 10. 11.00 
Post ‘Hole and Tree Aus 


gers and Diggers— 
See alsu Diggers, Pust Hole, &e. 
Potato Parers— 
See #arers, Potato, 
—— 
Decsiess 
In Canisters : 
Duck, i Ub. each... .c.cceccsccecchbC 
Fine Sporting. 1k ‘each... occescetht 


behatisatehilicls MaDe 


In ¥ 
‘Duck, 6Y-WD. KOS... ce cee eens  GE85 


Duck, Spigedb. WOR. < ccnccncsscs cee 
Duck, 25-lb kegs...... cocceccce fb 
Rifle, CYA keG8...6scccceceee  G1.25 


"Ft eeeeeare 





Rife, = -lb. ~ teeeeeseeens P8265 
5-lb. kegs. ws ee seen ve eahliO0 
King's SermiSmokelcaa 
Ray bulk)... 
f Keg (12's B ‘bul k).. 
qeret Keg (6! 4 bulk) 1. 
24 (1 B cans bulk)... ° 
Halt ease (1 ® cans bulk) i 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun ifle 
Keg (25 ® bulk)...... $1200 $15.00 
f Keg (12 ® bulk) 6.25 ~ 7.75 
r Keg (6\4 b bem), by} 4.00 
24 (1 ® cans bulk)..1 17 00 
Halt ease 12 (1 B® cans Ui)? 28 875 
re 
Prue and Jelly— 
Enterprise weeseeeeer eee ROGROS 
Pruning Hooks and 
hears—see Shears. 
Pullers, Nail-. * 
Grohops. peeks grape wethos 0@40&10¢ 
a B, No. 2, cae lots. ® doz $6.00 


Di oa B, & 3. lots. ® 
amon 0, 8, case lots. ® doz $5.50 
Sig’ Om 818: No. 2, $1 "1 
eo ecee 000s ccccece cscs 408 
"188i0¢ 
Fetioon, AG WOO. -oceccccecees 
Pood pm 404106 


» rY 6.50: ) 
0 pvoes: = hoes lari 
S450; Ke 8-D Contain bets 
Pui sist Bee e Wh - 
Awning | .doz. $0.45 os 
Inch...... ; 2 24 % 
Hay Fork, Sueucor Gules Boccces 
Zz. 
Hot House.doz $0.65 te 
Inch....... 1% 1% 1& ¢# 
ane... ee. $0.15 00 25 .30 
Side.......d0z. $0.30 Lo 55 ry 
Inch... 1% 2 % 
Zuctie ‘.. . doz. $0.30 45 65 1,10 
Ceili E . 
Celling or En arte Ante Prietion “6081 
rs ghork. Anti-Fric ton, 5-in. Wheel 





Sash Puileys— 
rey ao, Roun 





rt ine the * 














. $1.25; 
1, B dos. 


11.00 


iO&10¢ 


Z $6.00 
. 5.50 


..408 
0 


BR ie 
10&10% 


large), 
lar e 
0. mf 
0. 
21— 
3 
05 


peeee 


found, 








































December 26, 1901 THE IRON AGE 5T 
dati one eves 1%in., 10g: Zin., 10¢ _ NG BR di os iccccnce smae eomnaonaane _ 
Soin Sense, 134 in... ® dos., 18¢; 16 tim por doe. Grain ov LaAty 25 peek: Sows. . Square Malt per “ r 
a u 4 ¥ . ence th @SDE TS | CL SETE. woe wae eeeresesese 
Fox. All-Steel, Nos. 8 and 7, 34 1n...... 17 in, per d03........+.++..82.25Q$2.50| Butcher Saw i. sce iBone Round, ik: oad Pol, deserted... 
dos. 25¢ 8 in. per dos. nsecerse sees ef8.50@$8 751 Compass, Keyhole, &e 
nN 1% sseoee@ doz. 20¢] Rings cuit, fingers— Wood Saws...” sees Octagon ) 
Extra or Pisted Finish... doz. 20¢ ngs” Knurled. 
Extra for Anti-Friction yop 06 £% 8 Inch. | nisston: Pere Sawse— fet ae Rt 
rant Ras it Bide Toone. 408 en C59 Ons oes. Concave Blades. . een Cannon's Diamoad ssi Wa éi8.. 
teecee * . nage jkgacncenenai 
eae ee BB veovconcagsn lS | 166; Pin, 106 Hog Rings and Ringers— Hack Saw Frames. ....2007 "305 Saell’s Corrucated, Cup Pt Ber gro. § . 
0.86, Troy...18 in-, 14i4¢; 2 in. Hill’s Rings... bo.res, $4.00@4.50 | C. E. Jennings & Co's: Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt... 7. 
ee 64: Pian 1 10%8§ Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. 50@55e Book Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180, Rivet— 
Tackle Bloc ee, |, Hill's Ringers, Mal, Iron, doz. 75@80c rat Regular list... 70@ 70¢: 10258. 
Pumps- Blair's Rings. per > $5.75@6.00 Hack Saws. Nos. 175, 180,330, com- eeseeeerees 
seeeeeeeeerereetecee 10% Blair’ 8 Ringers. ** oe Sen 5 $0. 65@ -70 Grime: Ss Hack Saw Frames . Afken’s: Saw— 
Pitcher Spout..eoecee..+0-76@75L10% | Brown's Rings.... caraee. $6.00@6.25 | Griffin’s Hack Saw Rlades.. Genuine. ,.........6..F oz. 85.5066. 
WOE. ccccccceseesescees a 10% prusres Ringers... -per doz. $1, OG! 4 Star Hack Saws and Blades.. & | tittation: 2 eccoeencce HER Gl tat 4 
~—_ > Leatt ore Lower @ unger pid Rings......... eececccece Scroll— 
Ra id Ringers... ERA Babett he . $0 Barnes’ No. 7, $15 25% Peiserton.. geeeesesese seocemece-soceee Gil 
Inch op Eb Rivets and Burre— Barnes’ Soroli Saw iiiadea. ...--:-"°::408 | panieeeent Gola 
P 3. 0 ccgccccccectocecss HOGS Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
Rack. a af Copper. Steel: withont boring attachment, $18 : 454 
$3.30 Fi) i b.10 bo, | pena sll oe ee pom we bor’ ms atacerpent, #20... 20% 208 
bl. A tin (low list tsce Beets 0@ #1 et, GOMPLO"S sseeeseeees Spring Hammer.......... wa 
Flint ® Waiting: ~ ast Mall okey list). oe ivet S ats —See i Rogers, complete, $4.00............15810% pisston's Star and its Monarch....... “4 008 

t esos _ orrill’s No. 1, $15.00,.......... 0 
x ais ene feet . U. eee. 208 Pane at, and, Bak ns Sgale ie, Boams- eg ‘s.doss Cit. 98. “5ilkzonea 

’ ow list.......... ® AR cnceseanced § 
Contractors! Rubber Diaphragm Non- No. 10, gi re Walledansedeasade oo. 4022 

chokabie, 8. & L Block CO......+++« Roller rot! Rurnbull’s. 80@S0L108 | _ No. 11, $16.00. 202.3222” ioasoe 
nch ea “i hemi Stowe —f lists S6RI08 108 unter : ee Taintor Posltive: # dos. 818° sivosensodlll 
Ro Revolving ).. dos. § aay t om Cronk’s Stay.......... .... hi. ....80%%| Hatch. Platform.\oztollbs.doz$5.50| Sharpeners Knife= 
or eton. good. .do: Cronk’s Brinkerhott epgecriereeptge ane Two Platforms, % 02 to 8 lbs.doz. $16 | Chicago Wheel & Mtg. Co 
yf phon? een ed ccailige Lane’s ignore 8 San bite ceaail % Union Platform, Plain. .$1.70@1.90 | Smith & Hemenway (o..............704 
$1.65@1 75 os ope~ Bara Boot Stay. ::® dos. a. 5 oZnion, Platform, Striped$1.85@2.15 | Tanite Mills # gross, $14. 40... ..23 
eee & on’s : 
M 5 rger Sharpeners Skate— 
-_ 7-16 in. and la ib. 2%@I1S c te. Eureka Sifate Sharpener......# doz. $2.08 
, Manita.....34-inch. ....1b. 184@13%c Trip Scales .. eoeeees pahaves - 
Ae te B & KM &s Manila @ 5-16in..... 1b. 184%@is c Puouss Scalen—Honsenaid, oamten i i antag 8, Spoke- $1 Le 
T'nners’ Hollow, P., S. ait Manila. To rred eats ’ Dm. 2%@I8 ¢ “Thestandand? Portables nn... 4% Wood ----. Ri dos, $1. 756 +4 
b-{ ” alley’s aniey te UO )eweee 
Tinners’ Solld, P..8. & W.Co # do... | Manila Hay ope. “ yest Rand Wagon. ..-50% | Ralley's (Stanley it & T. Co }.....50R108 
enc sect eee reseeeeseseceesseees edium..............10. W2¥v@IS ec Shears— 
Sisal.7- rger % Boz, 1 Handle . von eessGO8 $2.25@2.50 - 

ail— Barn Door, &c.— ro ela, Pe 5 $8 oe Box. # Handle. . Cos. SETI AO as pee 18.00 $0.00 gre 

Cast Iron, Barn Door: Flange Screw Sisal.i4 and 5-16 in. ...lb. 94@ 9%c | Ship, No. 1, doz. $8.60; No $25 #10 Good...... $13.00 15.00 17 00gro, 
siete for Se Crane NE oe ag Aancrenagnebectan™ 34@ 9 c| Adjustable Box Soraper (Ra ee 8 RO ed cee 
$1.70 $2.10 $360 ipo fect. Steal. Tarred, Medium —— a pgp Se a Nonpaae 
Angular for | Sq. Groove Wheels : Lath Yarn. ......++..1b. 84%@ 8%c Seresnea, Window, and | est quality, Opie Lae Leones 
Med. Large. Cotton Rope : Frames— Fair qual. Ja 7. 89@80868 
SLs) 196 210 100 feet. Mein, and larger Ib. 13\4c | Bonanza Window Screens. .....@.acnere ’ Wicked... iene 
Sliding Door, Brased Wy’ ron,f} ple sd Medium -b4-in, and larger Ib. 11 ¢ Flyer Pattern Window Screen sa 00a5¢ Tailors’ Shears. seeeseeee AO@LOPI0€ 
Shading Door, Iron Painted... .24@3c Sc aika %4-in. and larger lb. 9 c]| MaineWindow Screen Frames. son ons Acme Cast Shears............... rH 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 1% Jute Rone: Perfection Window Screens. . % Heinisch’s Tailors? ON cacocesacest rt} 
epee lb. 36c..808| Thread No. 1,14 in. and up lb. 6i4c | Phillips’ Window Screen Frames....... Wilkinson’s Hedge. .......0..2--2-s.00 5 
Oronk’s Double Braced Steel iail, seeg| Thread No. ,34-in.and up lb. 6 ¢ 60&i0&s | Wilkinson’s Sheep. ..........1900 list, 

G. ccccccecceseseccoccescccesccesese sf 

Cronk’s O. N. T. Rail.........+.-.. ‘ 
Lanes’ O.N.T 7. 100 ft.. i ici 08.8 
Lanes’ Standatd. #® 100 fe. 
Lawrence bros. cece # tt. or 
eee ens hsikal Ot t. B3¢¢ 
McK inney’s Siand erssececes #tt.4 ¢ 
Stowell’s Cast Rall. ....... sececcere 


Stowell’s Steel Rail, Plain.............. % 
Stow ~ 8 — bracket, Piain:: hae 


viak ed » Malleable Rakes: 
lh 16-tooth 
Shank.... $1.50 iso 1.75 1.85 
Socaet...-.$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 
Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
‘ast » £900 Senenidsammnaacttnean 
sr sc esadiedins 108 10@ 755% 
wn Rakes, M etal Head, per doz., 
a ooeeee$3.25@3.50 
aang On DOSY Pe aac 75 


fort Heteee Red Head Lawt. ....83 25 
Blue Head Lawn.. 00 
Jacksor Lawn, 29 and 80 teeth........ 
z # doz. $4.00 
Kobler's: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # doz......93.60 


Lawn Queea, 24-tooth, @ doz.....83.75 

Paragon, 30-woth, # doz. eeeeeees 

Paragon, 24-tooth, # doz..........83.00 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. © x4 


) we Gaiden, t tooth® doz. 

a s orse— 

Dison” Liscecksceecdskotdan occcene SOS 
OO 05 Sa'dennd a seneobsceicnes 70 


it 


Hocottees ey Bile Co. Horse Rsps.60&1 
New menoten Horse Rasp......70&10% 
See also Files. 


PR. Dake Cnsuboonesovess «énceoaun 708 
Fox Razors, No. 42,..8 doz. +4 96 $ 
Fox Razors, No 44,...@ dz $s 
Fox eee No. 82, Platina, 


Bilbe 
Carbo + * WAI. ocvcessecces occccoeSl 
—— Now Bo. Hee er seeeees me tr} 

OD, NO.W « «ne SP OCOs teeter eeene’ 31 
All otner Razors....-necses .... — 


Hy 
$24.00 


Safety Razors.... .. te eee ae 
Eesho Strops— - 
aaa 
Fishing— 


nate! Aluminum, 
Gola, Bronze, Silver, Rubber, Populo 
and Salmon, Single — Multip! 
ing and Quadrup e, all sizes. .. 5% 
Hendryx Single Action Series “163P 
aud PN, 202 PN, 102 PR and 
PAN, 202 PK and PRN. B04 P and 
PN, 00304P and PN, 503 and 502N 
802 and 802N, 02084N, Competitor.50% 
Hendryx Multiplying and uadruple 
Series, 3004N aud PN 
2904P and PN, 00290¢PN, 0924 
and 092<N, 5009N and PN......40&10¢ 
Shakespeare, Styl OOo ssemevercevenesecB 


Registers— 
List Sept, 2, 1901, 
Black Jap. eee eee eet eeeeeerces 
White Jap.. 
Bronzed 


German Silver, 





ction, . SOC e Peers eertetes $1.30 
etn Ae Ceeeccoce cocnsceccceceete 
Hammerless 





Yarn, 4 in and up....... 6 ¢ 
re Rope— 

lle A A aE 25h 7144 

POM. ccaintaciones - 3087448 
Ropes, bi Hammock- _ 

Covert Mf, eee ge 
Covert Saddlery i Works... 60254 
Rules— 

Bomweod.. ae poe en 

I 351081 sO lod iober 

eocve S5B10L 105% 

be n-Stephens Co. “o 

—- Shee (oe etry 
peseccescce eee &10@35&10&10 

Lurkin'’s NE aneuesideadecodebocess 50&1 of 

Lufkin’s Lumber «. Ceececccesses 50&104 

Stanley R. & 

Roxwoot...fosibero@7se 10108104 
Ivo 7% oe 5&£10@35&10&10¢ 
Upson Nate 


~ tt “7681081 
IVOTrY...0-+0000— 


FEB 1OR 108105 
10@35810810% 


ad Irons—See Irons, Sad. 
and and Emery Paper 
nd Cloth— 
Paper and Cloth. 
Saar e et Cord, Sash, 
as ocks—See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights 


Sere—se Ssuffere or Fi 
lers 


s 2 ‘mes See Frames, Sa 
saw Sats—See Sel, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tevols, Sain, 


aws— 
A Cireniar -50@50&10¢ 
d scsacvesseverssvcsensesBOS 0@D0R 


ross Cuts .. 
Mil ‘and Drag . 
nSaw 






Mata 
One- 


w ws 

Rand. eanpene, Se. ccccece ‘ 
Disston’ 

Circular Solfd and Inserted Teeth. 50% 

Band 3 to 14 in, wane. Pvescvessaccncd 60% 

Band 4 to 134...0-seceereeeee. -70% 

Cro: agi te 





Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 06; 9, 1, aioo,” 
ws. 00 
DS, 120,75 78, 7, B..40, . 25@25& Tigs 


Hand Sa' 107, 10742 3.1 

0, "00, Somiblnatign.n. 803308 78 
eo Os oes: 7) 

wa and Blades. .35@354 

. jennings & Co.'s. Sane 
' Butcher Saws dieteo eae 

Compass and ma ey Hole Saws... 
Framed Wood Saws............ 
ee 
. «+. 45% 





abe tea 


ular an Re 508 
ou Cute, list Jan. i, 4 50% 
mo 


alg 
Greceent Seow Mies -cbcaked 
Gane Mi, Weisy and’ Drag Sawer bee 


PT? eee 





Porter’s Hummer Window Screens.. 
60@b0R5% 
Porter’s Klondike Window | Screens 


S2g@e0d Tio 
Wabash Spring a ea... aeaee ae 
See also Doors. 
Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers, Screw. 
Screws—Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in., $3.00@3.%5; 
1%. $3.50@3.75 : 14. $4.00@4 ~ 


Bench, hoe Oe dee $3.50M2.7 
Rand, eoeests  20k5@140% 
Hand, nt A vn Mfg. Co. antes is 35% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 5, 
GE acovcicngectéceceunas dss 275L5Q@. .% 
Coach ane Lag, Gimlet Point, = 
Oct. 1, ol 
Hand Rail, ‘list Jan. * 2 ‘$i.coeé10@. % 


Jack Screws— 





Standard List... ..ssee-++-75QI5L10% 
Millers Fslls........... eececccoe 50108104 
Millers a EEE caseiutiasestiane 50. 
PP, BB W ecececscecenscesoccoass 50@50&5¢4 
Saryont........-+++- ; --70 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, 


Flat or Round Fiead, Tron.50@ 508 104 
Flai or Round Head, Brassi0@50@ 104 


Set and Cap— 





Set (Iron or Steel) ........ 708 108 10% 
Sq. Hd. Cap...... ee , 65@ 108 10% 
ex. Hd, Cap eses - 654108104 
Rd. or Pilate Hi ‘Cap. .60£10k 10% 
List Jan. 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, Iron...... oseee 037 4@I08 
Round Head, Tron,.....0+... EQS 
pon ier oe TTTr 85@8748 
Ou C rass, . cieeceaal 5 
Flat Head, Bronze...... , Hy ee - 
Round Head, Bronze... 9ig@frves 
Drive Screw3................. 87% 


a. gi Saws, Scroa. 
Per doz. 

of » thee. Grass......0...$4.95 
clipes olished Clipper. coe cecece Lhel5 





rate verre Sdsecese «$7.00 
Clipper, ee tetnemennie «-$7.50 
oodand Bush... ... ceerees $4.50 
Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 
Seeders— Ralsin— 
i igeneeitxescsncnge<ecces 30% 
Sets— Awl ‘and Tool— 


Brat A nale-i0dels dos 
Wood ?.,104W Zz. $2.00 2 
Wood Hdle., eden ~ “aboie ore 
eae 


Atken’s Sete. Awl and Toots 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00.. #105 
Fray’s Adj. Tool H dis.. “Nos. he ise 


Fosse eases 


50; No. 2 $4.00; ® 
peecese 9 de0ches 2 PLO0; No. 8 
garden ot Serge 
oe... 
# dos......$9.00 





Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades., 2 
Steel Laid Blades Bee 40 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, ‘Berlin. 
0&108 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co’s. 7 10 10 
inch ..508 





Pruning Shears and Toolge 
Cronk’s Grape Shears................. 
Cronk’s Pruning Shows. 
Diatons Combined Pr Pruning’ i 

and Saw, # doz. $18.00..... 5@ arneiog 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, @ doz. 812, 00 


5&£108 

John T. Henry Mfg. Company - 

Pruning Shears,all grais. 40@40& 

Orange Shears.... 5081 

Cac antuecese 

Tree Pruvers 7 
Nagley’s Pruning Shears.,.........10& 
Free We BS We Oi cccvccscccccqosebiuuets 


Sheaves-Sliding Door 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction................ 
Patent Roller Hatfleld’s, mae ‘3 ibs 


Reading... goers ecee = s en eccccer 
R, & E. 





See Oe estes 2s -sreosseeee 


Sliding Shutter— 







neeting list... eee -70210Q@754 
. neacenen 
Sargent’s list.............. - 50216%a1 


Shells— Shells, se 
Bras? See! 8, .. Em 

ares qmail alt range 10 and ia 

Climax, Clu va an mange 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Bye 
Smokeless 10, 12, 16 and 20 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Prim 
Club, se Rival, 20,12, 8 


Pee ee eee eee eeeseeerseeesees 


and 50 
Climax 


au ne 
iT ee Base. Ne ’ Victor, 
pant Repeater, 10,12 Yeand 20 
Trap pand Metai Lined, 10; 73 wk 

¢ SA See eee ee | 0254 

Shells, Loaded 

Loaded with Black Powder.....L0@54 

Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


yp ickcesh went Wb10k54 
Smokeless Powder, 
high gr ne rae . LORIE 10R 5S 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &ac.- 
" 0. b., ince 


Steel. caaponees 

Surdene.e all ‘sizes, ® keg ber keg 68 38 
Shot— 

Drop, up to B, 25-Ib. bag..........$1.38 


Drop, B and larger, per 25-1b. —~. 

1 
Buck, ey bap. aarti: 
Chilled, 2 eeres occccocce S140 
Onnt hot, 5-1 iicencaatanml 
Markle’s Chilled........ eevccccceecs mr 
Raynrond Chilled...........+0« oo. .$1. 

Shovels and Spades— 

— Wis 0b48 tented tee aeties 


Common Piain Back SI 
es sold by jobbers at $6.75@ Shown are 


) 


fqert mes 

















JD? Fe 
_ ™ - " maitne<: “ 
i a 


Te, Ey SEER 





y {Victor (Cotl).. 
vs Carriage, ou zoe 
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Sieves and Sifters— 
flunter’s Imitation.gro. $11.00 00@ 11.50 
Catolo Metaiite Binet. A. 8. & Co “0 ¥ gre: 


sis. 50 sis. 80 $15.00 
@. J. Meyers’ Mfg. Co. 

EClp80...000 +200 coseces eee @ Br. $11.06 

Electric ‘Light ercccecccooces # gr. $11.00 

Hunter’s Genuine........ oe # gr. $12.50 

_ some. Hunter's. ...0+.+++ ¥ gr. $11.00 

cedcccccgecceescoocces r. $1100 

Ghaker <(Barler’ 8 Pat.) Flour Sifters... 

SF IO. 200+ 0ncr 9000 cpepeneuneesn 0% 


Sieves, Tin Rim— 


Per dozen 
PD coos 6p 14 16 13 20 
Black. full size...$095 98 1.00 1.10 


Plated, full size . $1.05 1.08 1.10 1,20 
Black, scant... .. $0.78 80 .88 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 

Mesn 18, Nested, doz.......$0.66@0.75 
Mesh 20, Nested, d0Z.....0. -75@ .85 
Mesh 2), Nested, doz ....22. .90@1.00 

Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Ghandarad at ...cccescccs 656210@70. .% 
Note.— There ts not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers. 
Wrought Steel-- 7 
New Era, Galv’d and Enameled,, Bh ft 


New Era, Painted ........--sce+e0s CO&1L08 
L. . G. Mfg. Co., Galvanized....... . 50% 
L. & G. Mfg Co. Enameled...........+ 50% 


Skeins, Wagon— 


Cast Iron, ....e++000e.cee0eT0klO@75% 

Malileable Iron..... weereoer LO& 10@50% 

ee © erecccesecee 40@40L10% 
Sila 


COR ctore Shipments. 
*D” Slates.... ...-2-- OL1IOL10L 10% 
Onexcelled, etc., Noiseless Slates .60 


& 8 tens & 
Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates ..60d& 

7 tens &5 
Wire Bound.. corereces DOP lOG5S 
POD BINGE .ccccecccmasacs coanerees 50% 


law Cutters—see Cutters. 
licers, Vegetable— 





CR BGO. vicswccovesciwcces weed 834 
Snaps, Harness— 
GerMaAN....cccccesee babeeree L0@'08 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Deroy ° . B5&25 
pacecccesonasecces 45&2% 
JOCKEY ....- 0-00 eeecee ceoccee one AURZT 
45&26 
pee scodeesvocsesoocesocscces B5& 25 
os pps sWinebcuenenesoe We? 
oeeee BUS 
coed 60% 
cae eeceecerveccccoscoesccecoses 60 
eeeecerccccecees 608 
Bristol .. -....0-0-eeee eoeecccccces 402108 
Hmpire.......+6 Orecereceseccceces Sues 
GEriMAl. ...c0-e00 ereecceecs eudeccseses 408 
National. .....060 cceceeees o+eeeeee DURDS 
Perfect. ...cesccccecs eo cccee ececcece 22-405 
<lipper........ eocccosscece @receoves 50&5% 
Champion. ......++ erccese eeerccecccsss 40% 
i occeccesees coe secccceconecceses 405 
VEGCOP . oc cccnccepeccocccccosoncscses 60854 
Oneida: ow ° 
So. d Steel... oe - 65@65& 06 
Solid swite.. "65&10@H5&10& 10% 
Gargent’s Pateut Guarded ...... 6634& 10% 
Sn aths— 
Re TTT --50@ £108 


Snips, Tinners’—see Shears 
Soliderin lrons— 
rons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
ree Trimmers, Spoke. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Good Quality....++.50&10@608k 1085% 
0 ORR 60@ 60k 10% 
Snternational Stiver C 
a poate Bros. and ‘kogers & —. 
Rogers Bro., William dogo Fagie’ 





Anchor, Rogers Brand 
Wim. Rogers & Son........... 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. eee 






-60% 
“0&10% 


Silver Plated Flat Ware...., 6% 

No. i7 Silver Piated W are....... .60& 10% 
Miscellaneous— 

German Silver..... LNG UE LIS 


Simeon L. & Geo 4. Rogers 
German or Nickel Sliver, ‘Special ~ 


& wt 
Tinned iron— 


Was. ..ccccecess oo. s-ee per gro, L5@5uc 
Tables... .ceee++++-Per gro. HOC@$1.00 
Springs— 
P & ere 
‘Gem <{Coil). errr, TtttT iit) . 20% 
Star (Coil). 30% 
orrey’s Red, $0 in. JR doz. Li Jogi. 25 
pebatins te vben LOR 105 


gM in. and Wider: 

_ Black or % Bright, 1b....0......4¥e 

! Bright, lb... opapecnesec cele 

' Painted Seat ‘Spri nas: 
1% x2x 26 and smaller,per pr L8@58c 


1% 22228 perpr.. ..... -.. 546@6ic 
1% x<8x28 and narrower, per pr. 
74@80c 
CAiff’s Spee : 
Bolster......... ceeescvcccseue+coscces 10% 
Seat tair 50¢ 


Pole. "per ‘pair, ‘Sin. si ‘ja: ‘Kin. $1.25 
Sprinklers, Lawn-— 


BBaterprise....... ...-.sccceeeees ses 25@29% 

Phila sionia No. 1, @ doz. $12; No. 2. 
15; No. %, $24 30% 
Squares— 

Nickel plated.... 4 List Jan. 5, 1909 

Steci and Fron... { .........701 75% 

Rosewood Hdl Try Square and 
Beovels ...ccccceccee+ COLIE10@i “on 





Tron Hdl. Try Squares vd T-Bevels. 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T- Ba bg I0K | 
ve's.. 
Winterbottom’ ‘s Try and Miter. 2 oie 
Squeezers-— 
Lemon-— 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $6.25 
@35.69 ; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


BN Veo r eos od doz. $2.0082.75 
G Grade... en. $3.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron........ Zz. $0.75@ 1.2: 
Iron, Porcelain Lined a $2.90@3.25 
Jennings’ Star......... # doz. $1.85@1.90 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. ........0« lb. 6@Se 
Electricians’, Association list....... 
8048104108108 


Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire. See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
34@.8 ec 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... .80&10¢ 


Steels, Sutehere™ 





RI. oc sbackoenp> seserecsocees 30% 
Foster Bros’........ccocessecceee 80% 
Hartzell Cutlery Go....... .... MEST 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s........ sneanee 40% 
Steelyards............... 25@25h10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ .........0...++ Y 
Gardner Die 8tocks No. Lesson 7 ewes 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes... jos 
oon Sere coreestO® 
Lightning Screw Piate.........-"""""" 25% 
ee WN. tilinscaensnenonneicbunctl 25% 
Re>-ce’s New Serew Plates... -«+-25@30¢ 
Curtia Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. 25% 


Stone— 
Scythe ee 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. 
Gem Corundum, " neh, $8.00 per 

gro., inch, $10. 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 

Black eh S.8....8 gro ut 

4 






Lamoille 8, +. -.-..% gro. $11.0 
White Mountain 8. 8. .¥ gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8....# gro. $6.0) 
+ xtra Indian Pond 8. 8.® ero. $7.50 (2 
No. i Indian Pond 8. 8..® gro. $7.00 
No. z Indian Pond 3. 8..® gro. $4.50 
L eader ned End 8. S8.... “ro $4.50 
Balance of 1yut list BBL4% 

Oil Stones, &c. 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., '90: list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit..... Sie 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 

Grit 55% 


Gem Corundum Slips...... coe 0 AOS 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones......... 50% 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1991 list: uy 


ArkansasStone.No. : ‘S54etoSin. $3.50 
ones Sliva N12... .ccce $4.00 

tity White w ~4 AY, 4to8i ....60¢ 

Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8in.... ae 


» 
Arkansas Stonc,No.1,3to wd my 82. _ 


Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8 in. .50¢ 
Washita Stone, No, 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ [m 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 tu8 ia. .30¢ 
Lily White Slips. . 
Rosy Red Slips....... 
Washita Slips, Extra 





Washita Slips, No. 1. ..70¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list) /72. ...: Be 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... ® ® 8¢) .d 
Hindostan No. iSmall....... "9 B Wes ray 
Axe Stones (al! kinds) ............ 


Turkey Ui: Stones,ex.5 tos in. vince . 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in.. 





Queer Creek Slips... els 
Sand Stone........... 4 4% 
Beigian, German and Swaty icoor 
BERGE. dno nc 000 sovescoecgeossosoescsy 40% 
ae Grit Carving Knife Hones, 
e 
=: Edge Pocket Knife Hones, % 
8? .00 | > 
Mounted Kitchen 1 Sand “Stone, ® 
Ms cc cb¥s 0s 0bbs50s 0268 Susesean 
Tanite Mills; 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00.........50@60% 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
PNUD sc ncepncncencedce+000cess 25@50¢ 
Stops, Bench— 
IR nittnnd steven seseete 15&10% 
Morriil’s...# doz., +. sts nen 00. .50& 20% 


Mor .lls, No. 3 2. sil 
Stops, Window-" 


Ives’ Pate 


Stove. Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish-—See Polish.Stove. 
Strainers, Pum 

Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per do2.75+ 
Straps, Box— 

Cary’s Universal case lots........20&10¢ 
Stretchers, Carpet— 

Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 


50& 10% 
eee S5R5S 


Socket... ccccesssceesscccecceeGOk. $1.75 
Strops, Razor— 

Smith & Hemenway UO........ ...000..8% 
Stuffers, ian 

Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25S2RTVA 

National specialty — =, list —, 
1, "97. ee Peeree ee eee he ee . eeeeee . 


Tacks Brads, &c.— 
List Jan. 15, '99. 





Carpet Tacks, American 9E25@....% 
American Cut Tacks....90420@....% 
Swedes Iron Tacks sn. VEIO@® ....% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ _—_. at i 
Gimp Tacks.....+ saseee a i 
Lace Tacks.......++ ovecces 
Trimmers’ Tacks........ * 4 
Looking Glass Tacks .......... a oo 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.... 
90BLOD... .% 
Hungarian Nails .........++++.380@15% 


Common and Patent Brads... 80-10% 
Trunk and Clout Nails. ........80@5% 





above prices 
Straight t Weights. an cohae fay Sp bad 
Weta beg x: “i an extra 025% on 
Standa 


“Misceilaneous— 
ae 


Double Point 00 0 DOC6 t 

Steel Wire Brads, fe M fo. 
Co.*s list........ pivoted 1 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— 


Emerald, 8.8. & Co.......... 30-gal 

Emeral ral 8. . 8 Apnea “$50 
ueen City S.S. &Co., + 0-gal........ 50 

Geese City 8. S.& &Co., 60-aai hanes 84.25 


sn npes, Measuring— 
merican Asses’ Skin,.....40@10@50% 
at t Leather........ soon aonaE 
chbebewe’ teehave + socces LO@LE5SS 
Cheater, 8. seewdas errs 
Reddy's Steel... pocanceasncconses 40@4085% 


Keuffel & Esser Go. Steel catia 
Lower list, 1899... 

Lufkin’s Steel. 

Lufkin’s Metailic.. |: wd 
Teeth Har ow 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or head- 





ed, bas? per Ub... ......e00 oocee8t4C 
Thermometers—_ 
Tin Case......0+....830810@S80@ 10854 


Ties, Bale—Steel. 
Standard Wire ecces seccces SOPIORSS 
Ties, Wali— 


Cleveland Wire Spr'ng Co. : 
Galv, St el 5 32 x A In. € 1000.810.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 8% in. » 1000.311.00 
Galv.Steel 5-32 xii%in ® 000 $12.00 
Galv, Steel 5 32 x 15'4¢In. # 1000 $14.06 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pleced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters. Tire 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco, 


Tools— 
Coapers*— 
L. & I. J. White .........0.00....20@2025% 


aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 40% 
Stmonds’ Improved...... ecceccces coeds 
Simonds’ Orescent.........06 seececes +e 2D% 
Shi 
L. & L. J. White. . phil seve c000e2O% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps— Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... .. 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $10. 50@ 11. 00 
ae, Champion or Paragon ... 
doz, $1.25@1.40: gro. $12. 00@ 12 50 
Game— 
Oneida Pattern.. - ERNIE 


Hawley & Norton. 
Victm (Oneida Pattern)....... T5@TH&ST 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... 60R5Q 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... 
8%@9Ie 
Mouse, Round or eer Wire..... 
Zz. $0. 851.00 
American Pattern French oe and Mouse 


raps— 
No. 1, Detroit Martv Pattern, # doz. 
$4.50; in ‘e gro. lots, # doz....... $4. 
No. 3 Lye Marty Pattern, # doz. 
$'.25: In %& gro. lots, ® doz. 83.00 
Detroit Marty Pattern Mouse, ¥ doz. 
$2.0; in 34 Bro. lo ae os. . $1.75 
Diamond Jo® Mouse per doz. 60¢ 
Diamond Joe Rat Trapa. eo al . per doz. $1.00 
way” AS rench Rat and Mouse Traps 
muine): 
No. }, Rat, Ewch $1 1244;. 8 doz. $12.00 
No. 3. Rat, ® doz. 8.6.00: case of 50 
ons. 25 «oz. 
No. 34, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case x4 > 
Oz, 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of T2 
$2. 75 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz $2.75; case of a. 


Gejusters Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00; 
No. # gr. $3u.00; Mouse, No. 3, 


$18.00 socieniongneo daanendebe Soscened 
arget— 
Markle's, each. . - - 85.50 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s = | ER evccces 40% 


Trowels— 
Disston Sack and Polnt'ng. 
Disston Plasterinw........... 
Diaston “ te Brana 
dea Trow 
Never- Break ‘Bad Garden Troweis.. 
= 





Peace’s Plastering .......--s.cessesssse- 
Rose Brick and Plastering......... -B&k5t 
Tee a oughaMePariin, st’ring.....25% 


Trucks,Warehouse, &c.- 


& L. Block Co.’s list............ ore 
at trucks, Improved ~ 


oz. $18.50 
hudel Stove Trucks........ + doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash-_ 
No. 1 2 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 550 eo 
Galvanised + fubs\S S. & Co,): 


N 2 3 10 20 30 
Per doz.$5 bs 6.00 6.75 6.5) 7 25 2.00 
Twine— 

Miscellaneous— 

Flax Twine— BC R., 
No. 9,4 and %-lb. Balls..2%2c tic 
No, 12, 4 and %-lb. balls..18c 20c 
No. 18, 4 and %-lb. Balls..l6c 18¢ 

vo. 2h, 44 and ‘4-lb. Ballsiitec 17%c 
No. 36, %4 and \-lb, Balls..15e I7¢ 





Chalk Line, Cotton, 4-1 Balls.. 
ae Mops, 6, 9, 12 and ib 


Cotton Wrapping, 6 30 
accordin toga oe ms 


PS 3 Py Hemp, “hb. Balige 5 


India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and i 
Balls (Spring Twine)..... .. . 
India $-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls... -°329e 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-Ib. Balls.... 8 
2, 8,4and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls,,. 


9%@l0e 
Mason Line, Linen %-lb. Balls. ..45¢ 


No. 264, Mattress, 4 and %-lb.Bails. 87¢ 
Wool, 8toé PM cccececsocseecessct ae 


iM ises— 






Solid Boz..... ocvcesceesee SO@SORIN£ 
Perwigae= 

Athol Machine 
Simpson’s Adjusiable.. ccccce cocceee SOS 
Standard..... eeeseccresccces seocceces 
Amateur,........ . 

TTL, chenhbatnenec ° 

Columbian Hdw. Co . 

Fisher & Norris Doubie Screw. 

Hollands’: 
0 ERS eee vee 4 
Keystone --- C5858 

Es lage :20@30% 


Massey's Perfect. ....+++sssesecseeesLS@20% 


Massey's : 
ERIE ae seeceee BOGME 
Combinstion, Nemes > | Reet 40% 
Woodworker’s,. ..........++ esccece 15@208 
ENE. -odsnnsinedncebebe chespemaneres 20% 
Miller’s Falls. . seeceeeees o OOK1L0R10% 
Parker’s : 
Victor... cevecnceerencnccceccnse SOBRE 
Regulars... 2 








Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16 
ie es D3 Clamp ‘and Guide, ¥ ‘a 


eee mete tere w arene eeeeee seeeeee 


s a 
SIT, snnechnininesssunerdsnsanne soe 2-608 
Wentworth’s Rubber "Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 

GUS digdoothes coi ca-s4duiPourd 145&508 
Miscellaneous— 
. & Keeier ateenyanneoees Pipe 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 





W ads-—Price Per M. 







eer eee 

B. E., 9 and Seep emma, 

B. £., Tee e eee eee Tee eee eee 

B. Zz... 7 serene 6 0db0ese ceoseceeesee 

IP. IESE Wis secccsecs Steere 

P. Eu, 9 GN 10... ....cecoecseee 1:85 2 

Pm. &...- os 1.60 

ve’ B i. li and la “$1. LIS 
y's la rger. 7 7 

Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20. 96 


wee eeee 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon, 
Ware, Hollow— 


AluUminum— 
8, 8. & Co. Reduced List...... ooeee 408 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Ground, 


Seaesesarnereeste escce es 65% 


Unground,....... coccsccccceccocede 
Waite Enameled Wi 

Maslin Kettles....... "* 15h 1985@808 
Covered Ware: 

zinned and Turned... 

LOL 10@L0& 10858 
Enameled and Plain.50@50@ 10854 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 
Nickel Steel Ware, unt Ney, Mab 
Iron Ciad Ware....... 708 105 


Break Enameled. ...50&5@50&105 


Tea Kettles— 
Galwanized Tea eet 
Inch....++ 6 8 9 


Never 


Avery Spiders & Griddles ... ..65@65458 
et 





avery Saco cccccceene ++ 0508 
P SORE « ssdnansss' tveeun 5@50&1 
Never Break Spiders zd Gem peboeI0s 
Never Break Kettles.......... 
Solid Stee! fers & Griddies. 
Solid Steel Kettles........... 
Solid Steei Ware, Enameled 
Wash boards— 
Solid Zine : 


* 
Crescent, Sasaity dine, b bent frame .$3.00 
fed Star, family size, 
protec 


Double Zine Surface : 
ey a 


protector ..... 


Single Zine Surface : 
beied, af, Casnily cine, open back perfo- 
= omg oe ee eeee ctor, fan ee 
, Ventilated 
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s-as+ Surf Some Foundries mak te sn a = Combi i 
Bri “ss King, 8 ‘Single Surface, open. 4, Guar € price $103! | Brass ¢ nd Copper Wire = yee meno Hy mong S00 -ceecsce oeoue 
x) kel Plate Surface: pascnesesaeeeay™ Well Buckets, Galvanized Brass, list Feb. 26, °96..+000.s00+00085% moe be PS st eeeeeees bro} 
No, 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface See Pails, Galvanized. Copper, list Ireo, 26, 96 ice de-ace. At le oe 3 Pipe, Bright.....! silasiacoccec 
$3.00! wheels Well— Cast Steel Wire..... .60% | Bindley Automatic.........- levccons so. 
Washers— ‘ yee Z : x Stubs’ Steel Wire....... "$6.00 to £. 40% | Boariman’s........ ecadeaiaen 336% 
Leather, Axle— 8-in. $145@1.65: 10-in., $1.75@?.00; | Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Coes’ Genuine. ........ OR10R5R5S 
Solid 850108 10@ 85h 10810810 12-in., $2.35@2.50; 1h-in., $3.50@3.75 | Wire Picture Cor’. see Cord. Coes’ “ Mechanics’. Ae tOR LORS RSE 
‘ aaanenens ( erat @sb 424 Wire and Wire Geode wie yn gy Wire henseennet Denonue's Engineer ilecipshanieenedieniiiiee sonics 
eer eeeeet sees eee : ats ist April 1, 1901.. eee BIO. nner eecnncccncrerecerercsecess U8 
Coil: % 1 1% Inch, Bright and Annealed ; Wire Cloth and Netting—_ | Elz Wrenches. ; «2.40% 
i0e Ile 1% i8¢ per 100 6109... vsvevere- us B4R5@T2LIO | Galvanized Wire Netting..80020@..£ | = a abammebeaebtemerte 
Iron or Steel - 10 to 13,.......724€10@7z 44 10¢5% | Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft..$1.00 | Hercules Wiis chan Aas. «.casna’ 7 ; 
Size bolt.... 5-16 6 4% OM 19 to 26... ..75H1IIE24@75L10£714% | Light Hardware Grade: Knife Handie, Machinists’ (W. & BL): - 
40 2 27 0 36 ,......0.75E10RT4@SIE2 4 “12 ‘ + faa - i e, Mac (W.4 
Washes.» BS 10 4.% &. A 0 2.59 Galvanised: ef oe / I€2'2%| %-13 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) oa. Pi — ee dddehondh se dkacssead 50&108 
In lots less n one 0, a 4c per 2043 @ 134c ess than case lots...........-. @ 0 ee 
oe, bowes odd yee to list. 454 nqrovevensesagenes (Oe 5% | 2-18 Mesh, Galv, (8c. list) on. SE Fd a A sii@sou108 
C as asners— seersccceess @72%eé10% 24@2 2% Stills» soee sD 
Over ¥ inch, barrel ots. peri... | ogy s0,SG sree BREVIS | Wire, Barb—See Trade Report. Trinmph 2222. caie dc ctccaldetog 
echoes Gettin OO) F408... .a -onesennes. SQ mat| UTS. Bepe-see Ripe Wve. Wrought Coods— 
see Cutters, Washer. 19 to 18. ceoveees: OGV@I0GNES | se Gree ane a@rseios | NGple® Hooks, de. Ket March 17, 
Washing Machines— 19 t0 26..4..00 s0075TH@I5K10E 268 | “Case lots.... 0... 1051 Yoke - aa a 
See Machines, Washing. nennit: o sececeeess SKIU@I5E10£5% | Aone ...... cStiemeeree oY okSs Neck Trimmet.60&5¢ 
Water Coolers— 6 to U ” se Alligator ..... 2 cece cecceccoccccecs 0% | Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
See Coo ler. SLs ap neste csessecceceed Ms, be 76 Baxter's S.... RI seveess a O0810% eis i Ge 2 
Wed es— 19 to 2 ee i% on saint” seeeseneeerserseereeeens % Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
gi — SH .- 1b, 2.90@8.l0c| 27t036..........- TOMT0ES “n Adjusta’sle S......00--s06 o-see 1 SEEDS Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters., 
e Siesta ade cg : ag Adjustable S Ploe. venpeaedssxasemee st net 
Por ton. ts. Sash- . « .$21.00@22,00 Annealed Wire on Spoole. 108507 , Gring's Pattete.-.....--2 “ct gog108 | Zine- 
Combination Black..........++0+-40&58 | Sheet. .occccsccccssse oeeeelb 64C@biie 














PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wholesale Prices. 



































White Lead, Zinc, &c Green, Chrome, pure............16 ae @5 
Lead, English white, in Oll,.-. ..@ | Lead. ited. bbls. bois. andiegs : 7° | aoateetn sssrere B4Q18 | Tinseod: Stats and West'araw.51 eos 
inet 1 -yy White. in Oil: —= aad eh e-cee-cooce @ 6 | ome Linseed, raw Calcutta see i.... ess 
80 OR cnsenaves -@ 8 2ots less than 500 ............ 6'4 | Sienna, Raw.. ard, PriMe -...+0-.+ teeee dD 
Lots less than 500 D........... -@ 7* Litharge, bbls. '¢ bbls. and kegs: pape ous Burnt | ateaiee (ard, Extra Nov i 1..... eases. as Bt 236 
Lead, White, in oll, 28 ® tin Lots 500 ® or over.......... core @ 6 Umber, Raw... Lard. No. 1.......... tee. 87 @48 
pails, add to keg price......... -~@ one than 500 1... 222.) @ 86 | Umber, Burnt... Cotton-seed, Crude. .-....-. @ 
White, in oil, “1386 ® tin S her, French Washed......... 14{@ 1% : Cotton-seed, Suiamer Yeliow, " a 
pails, add to keg price...........@1 cher, Dutch Washed. ......... 34a 5 PFIME.....0.+000000+0-s 41 @ili¢ | 
Lead, White, in oll 1 to 5 as. Goer. Amerionn.. .. ¥ton$i0.00615.00| Miscellaneous. Cotton-seed Summer Yeilow. 
sorted tins, add to keg price.. .. @ 1'¢ Grange Sumeral, English.. b. B Sis@lL4 Reet Meail 21.0 Off Grades. .....ccc0e oe seeees 40 @4016 | 
Lead White: Dry in bbls Bie 6° | Orange Mineral, French.....11 3- \éallig ea dhe tot gee ton....$19.00421.00 | Sperm, Crude.................02. + Deo 
Lead. American Terme: On lots of 500 | Otange Minerat, German....... 8'6@ 10% Jarytes. Amer. iloated..... 19.00 920.00 | Sperm, Natural Spring......... 60 @bL 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2¢ for cash tf Si e Mineral. American .... 8 @ 8'4 | Barytes, Crude, No. L....... ¥.00G10-9) | Sperm, Bleached Spring........ 
cats tn th dnwe teas or cas ndian, English 44@ 81g | Chalk, in bulk Wion 2.009 2.60 ee ae 3 Sas | 
gine, American Gry... a Wb ga ig Red. Indian. American ........ 3% 38 34 Chalk. in bbis......1 # 100 > .@ Sperm. — swe las ps oe 
ne, Jeca---* Red; Turkey, English......./. y China Clay, English..# ton 12.00.17. 50 : . Eavemosseses ae 
Zine, Paris, Groom Seat ary... 7. 3 oe | Red. Tuscan. English... --. 7 @lo_| Cobalt, Oxide......8100 m 22s@ 2.50 Whe Grae sesseesseseesee ee 
Sine, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... -. & 652 Red, + Venetian, Amer..# 100%. 80@1.75 | Whiting, ommon.# 100 —.40@ .60/| Whale, Natural Winter....""": 45 @47 
Fe eg. tz © § Sienna, "*itallans “Burnt “and 1.8083.00 | Pet ng. aierGiidors’.., “bes 35 | Waae, Bleached Winter.......43 @49 
nc. V. French. in Poppy Ou, » na ny, a * ei 2% 05 | Menhaden, Crude, Sound rae a 
Green Seal’ Pow porees --# DB 3%@ 74 Menhaden, Light Strained. |. 8i @32 
Lots of | tonand over..........12 @12% sienna, Teal. , Rtv, Bowsd....... 3'6@ 74) Putt pennecen. flguoned Winter “ 435 
Lots ot less than 1 tons. s. IM@iIM . na, American, i. ssooee LY@ 2 y- Menhaden,Ex Bleached Wintersé @37 
=, © j Vang French, in Poppy Oil, Powdered sn — eo 14%@ 2 In bladders. .....0++s0e.eeesseeessee+-$2-.25 | Cocoanut, Ceylon 146 
ere In bul«.... OUIIINIIS 1.25 | Cocoanut, Cochin. 
To's of 1 ton and over..........104@@I1 Tec’ srone.. # 160m $1,251.50 | In cans ih to | eee seseeaeeeedezd | Cod, Domestic. 
Lotsof lessthaniton........... 1 Att} Terva American tees eee nee es --90 @I.10 | In cans 12 D to 25 M....... wees 2 Uigi25 | Cod) Newfoundla 
Discours.— V M. French Zine.—Dis- | perre a ean #100 > - 21-30 Red Flaine......... 
counts to buyers of 10 bb'. lots of one or ge ES = Red Saponified 
savorted grades, 13}, 25 Dian ft 60 | Terre Alber America” No 3-45 33) | eee eeepc sconce | eaten 
Ms, 4%. 45 « % ava, veatsfoot, prime 5 
Umber, Turkey,B P.  3i¢ | In Southern bbia.... ..... ree BTM @ISIGE @ 
Dry Colors. Umber. Turkey, Raw & Poird, ea thy In machine 1+ ~yaaneennongeneps 7 2ey 7 Palm, prime, Lagos. B 54@ 5 
Black, Carbon....... ssesee BD 8 @20 Umber, Bnt. Amer....,.....0. . 1'46@ 2 
Black, Drop. Amer. deveedicssseu Umber, aw. AMEF.........05  1'6@_ 2 Glue. Mineral Oils 
EK, DOG, MOB cccscsces voces ellow, Chrome ..... 10%@25 
om ivetr...... entiaeee” * aut Vermilion, American Lead.. --:10-"@40 Cabinet ececccoscceccoes cosh LIMDRO e 
Si scceticacars aomsese< Vermilion, Quicksilver, buik . @70 Ex. ra White ccccccccsceels @BS —_ 40 gravity, 25430 cold 
Blue, Celestial..............8 D4 @ 6 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... .° zt | Prencit.....-..-.++--.+-s+s-s00e- 18 O40 Sane All ianesiee” tMeey: tm 
Blue. Chinese........sss..-+++..30 @35 | Vermilion, English, negate A RR Hp OT Black. yt —~ alamemapells sm 
Blue. Prussiai..................28 @34 | Vermilion, Chinese. + -$1.0591.20 | Low Grate. ....... tereeereee PB 9 @i2 | Black, summer... scenes. 
Blue, Uliromarine. seveeee 4 @20 Col in Oll. Medium White............... .144@16% pb rae wad ions goared--- 
Brown, Spanish............... se 1 oiors in Mine. 9 o 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ ia ot Riack, Lampblack.. 12 @l4 Animal, Fish and Vege- paraftine. bas gravis 
Brown. Vandyke, Foreign...... @ 3 Blue, Chinese o> mm j paenibes O00 haves. 
Carmine, No. 40.:......... » beer 0 32.7 Blue, Prussian. 07""".33 Gad table Oils. Paraftine, red. Wor 17 
» Prussian..... ccocecsseeensSS @! a », red, No. 1... 
Green, © SEPT osce @ 634 | Blue, Ultramarine..............13 @16 Linseed, City, raw...... # gal..52 @56 In small lots Me advance. 























THE IRON AGE 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION : INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


UNITED STATES, BRITISH AMERICA, MEXICO, HAWAII, CUBA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, ° ‘ - - - - - - $5.00 a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THixD THurspays of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 
Dollar Edition, large number First THURSDAY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - . 100 


OTHER COUNTRIES: Reguiar Ediuon, $5.00; Two Dollar Euution, $2.50; One Doilar Edition, $1.25. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, a 


ONE INSERTION, = = = = = = $3.00 SIX MONTHS, -_ = = = = = $45.00 

OQNE MONTH, (stimes) = = = = = 11.25 ONE YEAR, -, = - - = 75.00 

THREE MONTHS, = = = = = = 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. ' 
New York (Main Office), 232-238 William Street, - - - : - DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pab’rs i 
Philadeiphia, - - Forrest Building, 117 119 South ‘Fourth Street, + = THomas Hopson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, - - - - = Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - «  Rosert A. WALKER, Manager. 
Chicago, “ » ° ° « Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Burea Streets, + ; ee ain nantes ee Ed. | 
Cincinnati, . : . . : Pickering Building, 5th and Maia Streets, - - - Henry SMITH, Manager. 
St. Louis, . - - - - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, - - . Jas. T, NEWELL Manger. 
Boston, - - . . Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - - - - WaALteR C, ENGLISH, Manager, 
Cleveland, - - - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - - : - Ezra S, ADAMS, Manager, 


LON DON OFFICE: Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Ilardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Buitding. 


Remitiances should be made by draft, payable to the orderof Davin Wi.t1ams Company, on any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P. O, Momey 
Order oa New York. When these cannot be obtained obtained, postage stamps ot any err will be received. 

Henehouve 4 or Beokseliers in —, part of the world may obtain 7he /rom Age through th: American News coseany, ae York, U.S. A,: The International 
News Company, New York, U.S. A., and London, Englard d: or The San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., U , 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-ciass Matter. 
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Sieves and Sifters 
flunter's Imitation.gro. FIL. 00 
Crt » Metallic meee a 8S. & Ge, 


siz $3. 80 $15. 00 
o.J. ‘a Mfg. Co.: 
Ecli ¥ gr. $11.00 


Electris i Light ppeacepee oosee @ Br. $11.00 
Hunter’s Genuine oo @ gr. $12.50 
No Name, Hunter’s.......... # gr. $11.00 
Standard # gr. $1100 
@haker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 
# doz., $2.00 20% 
ioves, Tin Rim—" 
Per dozen 
Me: 14 16 13 20 
Black. full size...$095 98 1.00 1.10 
Plated, full size . $1.05 1.08 1.10 1,20 
Black, scant... ... $0.28 80 .88 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesn 18, Nested, d0Z......+$0. 65@0 75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz .75@ 85 
Mesh 2!,, Nested, doz ....22. .90@1.00 


Sinks— 
t Iron— 


Cc 
Standard list 662 10@70. .% 
Note.— There is not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers. 
Wrought Steet, 
New Era, Galv’d and Enameled,. 
New Era, Painted 
L. & G. Mfg. Co., Galv anized. 
L. & G. Mfg Co. Enameled 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron,...ce- ooe ee 0L10@75% 
Malleable Iron, .....+0+-++-KO@10@50% 
Steel DIETZ « h0@ 408105 


11.50 


RS re: 


wee eee 


Slates— 
Factory Shipments. 
*“D” Slates. ecer ce. COL1IOL1IOL 10% 
Onexcelied, etc., ‘Noiseless Slates .60 
& 8 tens % 
Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates..60d 
7 tens &5< 
Wire Bound. .....00-++e002e SOLIORSS 
Web Hinge 


law Cutters—see Cutters. 
licers, Vegetable— 
Sterling $ 2.00 
Snaps, Harness— 
LO@ LO@ 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


GeErMal....cereeee er eeeecerses @eccesses 
National. ....c000 cevccescccsccccees 
Perfect..... oe 

<lipper... 

Champion 

Security 


Oneida ny 
So. 4 Steel @65& Of 
Solid swire:. “Weaéeaebron ine 

Gargent’s Pateut Guarded 66348106 

maths— 
S MO. coev0-v0 : -50@ 50£10% 
snips, Tinners’—see Shears 
Soldering trons— 
Trons, x dering 
Spoke Trimmers— 
ree Trimmers, Spoke. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....++.50&10@60k 1085% 
Cireap 


‘Pp 60@60ek 10% 
Snternational Silver Co. 
a =! aoa _— and “kogers& * a0 


Simeon L. & Geo. H. Kogers Co.: 
Silver Plated Flat Ware...... 
No. i7 Silver Plated Ware........6 


Miscellaneous— 
German Silver 608 10Q, 908 108 105 


Simeon L. & Geo 4. Roge 
German or Nickel Sirver, Special lst 


Tinned Iron— 
«oper gro, L5@5se 
' ‘per gro. 900@$1.00 
Springs— 
P & Door— 
Mam (OOM). .ccoc-cccscccmics eees 


Star (Coll) 3 
‘orrey’s Red, 39 in. ...# doz. ba Joel. 25 

Wictor (Coll)..... &1L0& 105 

» Carriage, eeaes yee 

aU in. and Wider: 

_ Black or % Bright, Ib. 

] Bright, lb.. covoasecooeces 

' Painted Seat “Sprinas : 

| 3% 28x 26and smaller. per pr 48@58c 
1% 22228 perpr.. ........ 6@6lic 
1% 23228 and narrower, per pr. 


274@80c 

Ciiff’s Springs : 
— 10% 
rtair 50 
Pote. per pair, 5¢ in. si ‘id: ‘in. $1.2 


Sprinklers, Lawn- 

Ea 25@29% 

Phila. etonia No. 1, ‘# doz. $12; No. 2. 

$15; No. %, $24 30% 
Sauares— 


cceescce ech GC 
.d44c 


- 1 List Jan. 5, 1909 
sees cee (@IO@I52£ 

Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
Bevels ....scececeee+ COLIE1I0O@ 70% 





Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels, 
Disston’s Try Sq. and pei tie | f 
vi 
Win terbottom’ ‘s Try and Miter...  oeIOR 
Squeezers - 
Lemon-— 
Wood, Common, + ., IV, “ $5.2 
@35.69 ; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Ch doz. $2. ees . 
> doz. $3. 
Tinned Iron. pra $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2. 90@3.25 
Jennings’ Star # doz. $1.85@1.90 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. Ib. 6@5t4e 
Association list,...... 


Electricians’, 
808104108 10% 
Fence Staples, same price as Bar 
Wire. See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Staples... 


seeeeee eeeeee 


.per Ib.. 
34@3 “ve 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... .80&10¢ 
Steels, Sutohers= 
Dick's. oo enencses 
Foster Bros’ neat eoee 
Hartzell Cutlery ‘Co 
A. Hoffmann’s........ Pocceece 


Steelyards............... 25@ 25.10% 
Stocks and vend 
Blacksmiths’ 


L ightning Serew Piate... 7". ** ae ; 
Litule Glant..... ‘ 
Re-ce’s New Serew Plates... .-25@30 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. 25% 

Stone— 

Scythe Stones— 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 

Gem oe ") inch, $8.00 per 

gro., inch, $10... 

pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 

Black fiamond s.8.. 


¥ gro. 
Lamoilie 8. +. 


12.00 
..® gro. $11.0 
White Mountain 8. 8. # gro. 00 
Green Mountain 8. 8....#® gro. a 0 
+ xtra Indian P. ond 3.8 .# gro. $7.50 
No. i Indian Pond 8. 8..® gro. $7.00 
No. ¥ Indian Pond 3. S..® gro. $4.50 
Leader ned End 8.S.... gro $4.50 
Balance of 10 list 884% 
Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 19): list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit..... 5g 
Con Sennen Axe, Single or Double 
55% 


Gem Corundum Slips onate, ssubcoge we Ab 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. 

Pike Mfz. Co. 1991 list: 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,3to5 ‘gin. 82.89% 
ey op .No. : ios gn $2.50 

*sas Slip 

Lily White Washiva, 4to8i .... 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in .... 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8in.. 
Washita Stone, No, ee to8in.. 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 tu8ia.. 


Hindostan No. 1, Regular... 

Hindostan No. 1 Small 

Axe Stones (a!!l kinds) 

Turkey Ui’ Stones,ex.5 to3 in. vnie 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in 

Queer Creek Slips 

Sand Stone 

Belgian, German and Swaty Gar 
_Hones 40% 


= $3.1 
Quic k Kage Pocket Knife Gone. 
# doz B24 


we 
es 
Mounted ‘Kitchen Sand ‘Stone, ¥. * 
doz. $1. 20) 
Tanite Mills: 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00..... 


Stoners— 


- -50@60% 


Enterprise 


Stops, Bench— 


Millers Falls. . 15&10% 
Morriil’s... # doz., ie $10.00. .! é 
Mor .lis, No. 2%, S11 5 


Stops,, Window—" 


Ives’ Pate 

Stove’ Boarde— 
See Boards, Stove. 

Stove Polish-—See Polish.Stove. 
Strainers, Pump— 

Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz.75 ¢ 
Straps, Box— 

Cary’s Universal case lots 
Stretchers, Carpet— 

Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 

Socket... .ccce-sseossses eoeeeeDOZ. $1.75 
Strops, Razor— 

Smith & Hemenway vo. 
Stuffers, Sausage— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25@2RT VE 

National Specialty Mfg. Co., in SS —. 
1,°07 


eeseeececes Pere eT eeeerr eri 


25@90% 


ooe0e SORE 


errr | 


T acks Brads, &c.— 

List Jan, 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks, American 90€25@. + 
American Cut Tacks....90&20@.. 
Swedes Iron Tacks ... 7c §0b 0G... 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks game 


<i 

& 

% 

so. 1 

Gimp Tacks.... a 
Lace Tacks a 
Trimmers’ Tacks. . -.% 


Looking Glass Tacks . 
Bill Posters’ and Rail 


Rungarian Nails 
Common and Patent Brads... 
Trunk and Clout Nails...... weer 





ight | Weights.* “aa extra 5% is i i 
Star . ro 2 an extra 1025% on 


Btandar Mi. it 
scellaneous— 

Double Point pee. «SORE OF? tens 
Steel Wire Brads, @ E. Mfg. 
Co.*s list........ sedated > 

See also Nails, Wire. 

Tanks, Oil— 
fornia. 8.38. & Co 

Emerald, Co 


. & 
ya Citys. S. &Co., + 0-gal.. 

ueen City 8. S.& Co., 60-gai.. 

Tapes, eee a 
American Asses’ Skin,,... 4028 10@,508 
Patent Leather........ 2 Suton 
bicctes So. - LO@L0E5E 
Ghee ferman’ S.cee 

ag. aerate 
Baye steel. 40@10&5% 


Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel and dletatife , 
Lower list, 1899 


Lufkin’s Steel. 
Lufkin’s Metallic 


eeth Harrow— 
Steet Harrow Teeth, plain or head- 
ed, bas? per Ub... . .....000 20008 

Thermometers- 

Tin Case... - 80B10@S08 10854 

Ties, Bale—Steel. 

Standard Wire ceccces SOPIORSS 

Ties, Wali— 

Cleveland Wire Spr'n: 

Galv. St el 5 32 x Ag In. & * 1000, $10.00 

Galv. 8teel 5-32 x 814 in. ® 1000.811.00 

Galv. Steel 5-82 x}1%in ® 000 812.00 

Galv, Steel 5 32 x 154 In. # 1000 $14.06 

Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 

Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters. Tire 

Tobacco Cutters— 

See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Tools— 
L. & 1. J. White 


Coopers’— 
22 000s coece e+ -»- 2O@2WA5z 


aw 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 
Simonds’ Improved 
Simonds’ Orescent........ 
Ship— 
L. & I. J. White... 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme. . 
doz. $1.15@1.25; gro. $10.50@ 11.00 
Harper, Cha mpion or Paragon . 
doz. $1.25@1.40: gro. $12. 00@12 50 
Game— 
Oneida Pattern. .....75k10@5@S8085% 
Newnouse 45@454854 
Hawley & Norton. .. meee 
Vietm (Onelda Pattern). T5@75& 
Star (Blake Pattern) Sik Q008 10x 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.. 
82 @9e 


doz. ny 85@,1.00 
American Pattern French Rat and Mouse 


OTe 
No. 1, Detroit Martv Pattern, ® doz. 
$1.55; in *e gro. lots, # doz 
No. 2, Bowes Marty Pattern, ® doz. 
$° in 4 gro. lots, # doz. . 8.00 
Detrott Marty Pattern Mouse, ¥ doz. 
$2.00; in \ gro. lo +L « $1.75 
Diamond Jo® Mouse per doz. 60¢ 
Diamond Joe Rat Trapa. : per doz. $1.00 
mu(Gennine): Rat and Mouse Traps 
nuine) 
1, Rat, Evch $1 124¢;. 8 doz. $12.00 
3, Rat, ® doz. $.6.50; case 
ons. 25 «toz. 


No. 3\4, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case oi 72 
$2.75 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, ® doz $2.75; case of 150 


$2.25 
oaesiers = Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00; 
No. . $30.00; Mouse, No. 3, 


No. 


Markle's, each 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s bs land 2.. 


r els— 
eet Brick and Point'ng... 
Disston P 


"an Tro 
Never- Break ‘Sal Garden Troweis._ 
—_. 


Peace’s Plaster! 

Rose Brick and 

Woodrough&MeParlin, string. 
Trucks,Warehouse, &c.— 

E., Bbeets Oa.S Mas... isacencecescce 
Bet. Stove [rucks, Improved paiter isn 
8. 

hudel Stove Trucks...... .¥ i. $18.50 

Tubs, Wash—_ ae 


3 
Galvanized, per doz. $5. 00 550 6.00 
Galvanized Wash, Sates. 5 Se: . 
0 
Per don $5 25 6.00 675 6.5) 7 25 ©.00 
Twine— 
Miscellaneous— 


Plax Twine — BC R. 
No. 9, Hand %-lb, Balls..22¢ the 


No. 12, 4 and %-b. balls. . 18¢ 00 
No. 18, 4 and %-lb. Balls. . léc 
No. 2h, a and ‘4-lb. Ballsi5%c Iie 
No. 36, %4 and %-lb. Balls. .15¢ 





Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balls... 


ike 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 1 
er ee tedng 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balis to lb.... 
erican ey uality. ..10%e - 
a ~ habe  2- ~ee agees Mand % 


noes Ty t n> 4 and i 


Spring Twine).. ..0¢ 
Indias SP 'y Hemp, 1-lb. Balls..:: a8 72698 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balis.... 8 
2, 8,4.and 5-Ply ute, %-lb. Uae ioe 
Mason Line, Linen %-lb. B -45e 
No. 261, Mattress, Yand ti db Bails $87¢ 
Wool, 8 to 6 ply.cecsesesessocceneed¥e 


W ints 
Solid Boz..... osscercecese SO @b0k108 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co,: 


Simpson’s Adjustable.. 
Standard 
Amateur,, 


eeeeee ce eeee 40% 
coccce iemeeseseivens gaeeaall 
5% 


eeeereccccccccercccecccessoes 


40% 
Flabe & Norris Double Screw. Sb&106 
Hollands’: 





oseceee BOGAE 
Combination, oar Adj..... Sabnecenian 40% 
Woodworker's,. ...........++ eecece 15@208 
Merrill’s 2 
Miller’s Falls. . 
Parker’s : 
Victor... 
Regulars... 
Comsmnatien Pipe. 
Prenti 


Sennen 
Snediker* ‘s 


Saw Filers— 
Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16 .....50 
ie ebD3 Clamp ‘and Gulde, # doz 


i goto Me sas 


Wentwortiis Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 


545508 
Miscellaneous— 
Signet & Keeler Commtnatten Pipe 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


Waas—Pric Per M. 
B. E. ps i iccendieenscunncllll 


eee eee Perera 


+*Peeeeee wneniay Y 
covtccsece 1,85 
sscececcee 1.50 


: 50 
B E., ii and larger. "1.7 
P. E., 12 to 20 , 

Wagon Jacks— 

See Jacks, Wagon. 

Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 

8,8. & Co, Reduced List...... .s00..408 

Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Stove 7 Ware: 

Ground. 


epee tnaat nadehcisie. mae 


75 
86 


ecanee : 
Maslin Kettles........75@16&5@S80n 
Covered Ware: 


sinned and Turned.. 


Lod ioe og 
Enameled and Plain. Wiei0@ ioe 50k 1085S 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 


Never 


Tea Kettles— 

Galwanized Tea ae 

Inch. ee ea 8 9g 

Steel Hollow bir -=- 

o | Avery 

v 
Poreelained 50&5@50. 
Never Break Spiders ard Griddles 


verse Break K 

id Stee! Spiders Griddles. © 
sola Steel Kettles............. coves 2-608 
Solid Steel Ware, 


soreeee FORSS 
Wash boards— 

Solid Zinc : # dos 
Crescent, tosaity size, bent frame.$3.00 
fted Star, family size, 

protector......... 00 

Double Zine Surface : 

Saginaw Globe, family ee eaten 


protector 
Cable Cross, family size, sta tionary 
PFOTECIOL .....0cccccseocessersccce 


Siugle Zine Surface : 
Doted, toaniiy cine, open nek» 


naw +-lobe, tector, 
® Ventilated back Cee reeesece 


* eee teeeesere 
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“4 Surfa Some Foundries make price $1 ? | Bra sand C —_ ae Were on Spools.. Combination Bright.... .. seveeummade 
E ass Kg, 8 ‘Single Seees, ae oT lower. ; 4 as: ee 60k a: sod 10% Cylinder or Gas Pipe 
5 eae satus | WellBuckets, Galvanized | Brass, list Feb. 26, 196. -.....0.00025% | Morrick's Futera, ...-sssse 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface, See Pails, Galvanized. ye ok ie 9. £6, *96 ....00:+ a an? 3 Pipe, Bright........ 
st Stee Jerre ees indley Automatic............. seoceces 
Washers— Wheels Well— Stubs’ Steel Wire....... "$6. 00 to £. 40% Boar iman’s anaes sainuieaaberee ‘sae 
Leather, Axle 8-in. $145@1.65: 10-in., $1.75 °@?.00; Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Coes’ Genuine. ...,...+... 40R10R5R5E 
gnlid "85 het Ie aenen 12-in., $2.36@2.50; 1h-in., $3.50@3.7. Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. Coes’ “ Mechanics’. 40 & 10& 108: 5&5% 
Pa tents... 2 (Ore 10@8b280E Wire and Wire Goods List or gy Wire Goods— set08 inal ip geedccuuecane + 
l eer eeeeet eer- a “ - 13 pril 1, 1901..... wc cee sce SOM IOR | ABI. ....- 0-2-0 sence st eeeerccesces 
Coil? % 1° 1% 1M Inch, Bright and Annealed : Wire Cioth and Netting— Elgin Wrenches. .0 02-40% 
joe lle 1% 18¢ per 100 6109... careceee 0 0e724R5@72% 410% | Galvanized Wire Netting..80€20@..% Sennen Wreuch Pive Jaws. : yin} 
Iron or Steel - 2 gee f10@7. ‘be 10.85% Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft..$1.00 | Hercules. saan Yc aieel opr ERS, 
Size bolt.... 5-16 6 % % &% os eee SC1IIE2Q@75L 104714% | Light Hardware Grade: Knife Handie, Machinists’ = & B.): 
Washers... 96. 10 h.® 4 2. 10S 0 2.50 Galventads’” » 5 L1I0L7 4 @8IE22% | 2-13 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) b FAD Case lots... = ye anal “anase 
] »ts less than one ©, of 4c per G c 2€38 than case lots... agacees. 4 ae 
*'lb., 61d. boxes add %c to list. . 6 £0 18... ,sevsseseesevees --70@7005% | 2-18 Mesh, Galv. (8c. list) #9. c * Improved Pipe (W & B.).. 
Cast Wasners— 19 £0 96... .ccceoee 7 Mh5@ 7 244 410% 214@2%c Sent Handles, P.S, & W...« “sivasoatog 
Over % inch, barrel lots. re ee go 724kW@?2%kk5%| Wire, Barb—See Trade Report. Tramph soresseceneeee seeeeaeenen g BBE 
Washer Cutters— aie Fe tn tag 100 seceees ges, TORID TORI Wrenches. recone staple, Ho oe > 
see Cutters, Washer. 0 10 1300 eeeeeee. - T0EV@IIE UES | Agricultural. 0b10@ 754108 ; ete tat 2 : 
4 { eccccesces OMIO@I9C 10% | 92..... POSCEs ees ccece cook 108 
Washing Machines— 19 10 26.0. .44 00757 5K 1082 Nea Case lots........ccceeseoe -00-T5R10% “on 
See Machines, Washing. n, ‘a + ceceeeees  TISII@ISBIOLIS | Acne ......seecccseseecueceeenseeecs 60&10% aX 8KS8 esi Trimmed.60&5¢ 
— ane Alligator ...... 000s cece. coccocccceceees-- 10% vert N 
Water Coolers 6 to UL 7 5 Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
See Coolers, Water. is te  bareraseseaipene by ahh ay bea ceecceces coece sooes oe BOR IES ee 70% 
Wed, es— 19 to 26.. fs Siaune T0R5@ 704 Oks 5, | Bemis & sition 3: acon ‘ Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
te cee tecccessesslO, 2.90QS. 100 7 to 36. 7OM7085% Adjustasle S......c0-+e0s ercceccces 35&5% | Fort Madison’s Farmers & ao 3% 
‘ gy er. ay Adjustable S Ploe. coenenan 40% st ne 
Weights. Sash- -$21.00Q@22 00 Annealed Wire on Spools. 706507 iY Rrige's P ACTOETM. ....cceee eeerccest 308104 Zine- 
— £10%| Combination Black.....+..-..+00-4085% | Sheet. .cccccccceersee oeeeeld 6e@siie 

















PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wholesale Prices. 
































White Lead, Zinc, &c Green, Chrome, pure.. 16 @2 Linseed, Cl 5 
a Sees { sin iadind a ty, bolled...... 53 @! 
reat wate’ Ot ep g| Aude Do ris age, O°% | Breage cccaba@te | LimeedSuads and waite tee 
d, American White. in O ul: 4Ots OVOP. ccc.cce-cee cs @ G Green, Paris......... ane Linseed, raw Calcutta seei.... .. @85 
Lots of vp had A ag seececce + 6 @ 8% w= yl ing SEP Dy ccccoceve co @ 6% Sone. M eee Asti "10 @\3 Lard, Prime...cccceces secoduce 80 @x1 
Lots less than 500 ........... .~@7 arge, bbls. +¢ bbls. and kegs: Sienna, Burnt 10 @is_ | Lard, Extra No. 1....-..... ....54 @55 
Lea’ ad, White, in oil, "ib ® tin Lots 500 ® or over.. evcecece ee se 6 Umber, Raw... "9léale ET ENOS Bev acveupecndccocsecs .47 @48 
ped, dd to keg p ia b tin “© *| Ocher, French Washed. .-"...". “iage 174 | Umber. Burnt... ~» O4@12 Cotton: oe Grade. me” S< 
n eeeeee @ 1% “3 uramer 
patis, add to keg price...........@ 1 | Qcher. Dutch Washed. ......... 44@ 5 BEING. .oc<.00s wat . anes 41 @11¢ 
Lead, ares, in no 1, i to! 5 as- Goher, American. ifs 8 ese. a Miscellaneous. Cotton-seed “Sumiher Yellow. 
sor tins, a to y \ 8\4¢ 
Lead White, "Dry in bb — bina 6° Orange Mineral, French.. A 3- (dailies Barytes, Foreign, # ton... .$19.00421.00 a eect one 
Lead. American, Terms: On lots of 500 | Orange Minerat, German....... 8\6@ 10% Barytes. Amer, iloatet, 19.00 920.00 | Sperm, Natural Spring.........60 @6L 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2% for cash if Oran e Mineral. American . .-8 @ 84 Bary tes, Crude, No. 1....... ¥.00g10.00 Sperm, Bleached Sprin @ 
pus in 15 days from date of lavosee. Red. oy English. .-...... eee -- S40 tt) Seain’ = a. , s'loon 2. wer 2. ee Sperm, Natural Winter." "65 @67 
Zine, American, Ory acy". 968 AS | Red. Turkey, English........... 4 @ $4 | China Clay, Engiish..¥ ton 12.00.017.50 | Taitoey Peheae eT ter +--+. 88 Bae 
Zine, Paris, Green Seal, dry.... .. @ on Red, Tuscan, English......... 7 @10 Cobalt, Oxide......@ 100 ® 2.26@ 2.50| WhaleCrude,. 7 7"""""" @ 
Zinc, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... ., @ 6% =e A a Que. B00 8. + @1.75 Whiting, po ny v see . bigs = Whale, Natural Winter..._'""'46 @47 
Zinc, Antwerp, Green seu, dry .. @ 8 nglls 80@3.90 ng, Gliders. ..... +4994 : Whale, Bleached Winter.......48 @49 
Zine, V. M. French. in Poppy Oll » - we Italian, Burnt and Whiting, extra Gilders’. .55@ .63 | Menhaden, Crude, Sound. \ ° 
Green Seal: . Powdered seven ee BD SEQ 7K Menhaden, Light Strained../.3i @33 
Lots of | tonand over..........12 @i2i | Slenna, Ital. Raw, Powd....... 3s@ 7's! Putty Menhaden, Bleached Winter... .. @35 
Lots of less than | ton..........1244@i2M | Sienna’ American, Raw........ 146@ 2 . Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winters6 @37 
Zinc, V. M French,in Poppy Oil, Sand sed enne Burnt ond | e In bladders ...... ..$2.25 | Cocoanut, Ceylon 76 
eal: Be #m 14@ 2 | In bulk... 1.25 | Cocoanut, Cochin... 
Lots of 1 ton and over..........104@@I11 Tale’ rae --# 100 D $1. as @1.50 | In cans 1 a tos»... 5 | Cod, Domestic. 
Lots of less than | ton............ 11@1!% | Terra Alba can: +s 00e geen esas --90 @I.10 | Incans 12 ® to25M....... "25 | Cod, Newfoundland.. 
Discouwrs.— V. M. Pie Zine. Dis | Ferra Alba, French, # 1003 ° 95 @t-00 Red Flaine... 
counts to buyers of 10 bb!. lots of one or 9 MEE eeenn oo ser cescces @i' ed Saponified....... coon BD Mie 6 
assorted grades, 1%; 25 bbls. 2%; 60 pera Alpe. American No. i i.. 45 QA5 Spirits Turpentine. Olive, Ttallan, bhis....0.0.7.... ig Fs 
“™ f ‘ m ovas at 2 eatsfoot, prime..... 
: Umber, Turke Bnt.& P 2K ' In Southern bbia.... ......... BTOGARGS beet, eet, Cin 8 Ot Oo aces 
Dry Colors. Umber, Torker: ant.& Pow. # > ag a In machine YOIS ..++0c0-c00.0-- 3554 Bue Palm, prime, Lagos. sconce 'Y "84@ "5M 
Bleck, Carbon. .... saad , Umber, Bat. AMEP......0..000- » L'6@ 2 cl 
ack, Drop, Amer, " 4 q mber, Raw, Amer...... evsos eo L'446@ 2 ue, 
Black, Drop. Eng.. ene I Yellow. Chrome A eee “10% a25 Cabinet 11%@16 Mineral Olls. 
ROR LVOTT cccccccccccccescnces dS OS ermilion, American Lead..... 10 10 mappa ETT aseece sereeereee 
oy  ggueenennannnpenupen ey Vermilion, Quicksilver. buik. .. 70 Ex ra White. ......0..2+..000.--018 @23 Black, 420 gravity, 25430 cold 
Blue, Velestial.. ee ag €b4 @6 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... .. «7! French PEP SIT SS 12) Cee. | Sl pnitondhagsabeaeocens ¥gal. 9%@10 
Blue. Chinese... 0. .......-204-30 @35 Vermilion, Pagiish, In Import. 80° re ee “+ cereens wea Ne cote Black, — araeey. L5cold test. 104@ Ui 
) ” ira Po ese cesceeadsosaesee fa % _ > Brace ccocqeqmescese x 
neat. + 81.0521 Medium White... 2277727" ygug916% | Cylinder, light flitered. ir 14sten? 
Be 1 Colors in Oil. Cylinder, d irk filtered.......... Llig@l 
grown, Vandyke, A 1M@ 214 | Black, Lampblack Mae vee 12 ia | Animal, Fish and Vege-| Pir amine, Sor on srevity... -- 124@ 19 
wn, Vandyke, Foreign...... @ 3'4 | Blue, Chinese..... ..........-.. 368 @40 table Oil Paraffine, 883 gravit 4@11; 
en. Se. 40... ges-see ® been 5@2.75 | Blue, Prussian..........:c.0+---32 @38 Ss. Paraffine, red, I ad ‘ 
rome,ordinary...... 5 @ 8% Blue, Ultramarine............--13 @I16 Linseed, City. raw...... # gal..52 @56 In small lots é¢ ‘advance. 














THE [RO ] 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, lron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority om all matters relating to those branches of industry. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


UNITED STATES, BRITISH AMERICA, MEXICO, HAWAII, CUBA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 














Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, . . ° - - - : - - $5.00 a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THixp THuRsDAYs of every month, bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 ‘* 
Dollar Edition, large number First THurspDAy of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - - 100 j 


OTHER COUNTRIES: Reguiar Ediuon, $5.00; Two Dollar Euition, $2.50; One Doilar Edition, $1.25. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH 


ONE INSERTION, = = = = - = $3.00 SIX MONTHS, -_ = = = «= = $45.00 

QNE MONTH, (stimss) = = = = = 11,25 ONE YEAR, -, - im 75.00 

THREE MONTHS, - = = = = = 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 

New York (Main Office), 232-238 William Street, - : . : : - DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs 
Pailadeiphia, - : Forrest Building, 117 119 South Fourth Street, - - THOMAS Hopson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, - - - °- © Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fiith Avenue, - «+  Rosert A. WALKER, Manager. 
Chicago, . ° ° - - Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Burea Streets, + | Gon: Wr Cebus Rendon Z so. Ed, 
Cincinnati, - : . - . Pickering Building, 5th and Maia Streets, - - - Henry SMITH, Manager. 
St. Louis, - « «© « Chemical Building, 721 Olive Sireet, - - «<= Jas. T, NEWELL Manger. 
Boston, - - . - Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - : . - Water C, ENGLISH, Manager, 
Cleveland, - - - - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - . - - Ezra S, ADAMS, me 


LON DON OFFICE: Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Ilardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 


Remitiances should be made by draft, payable to the ordero! Davip Wi1.u1ams Company, on any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P. O, Money 
When these cannot be 


Order on New York. ,» postage stamps of any country will be received. 
“Newsdsaurs ¢ or Beokseliers im any part of the "world may obtain 7he /rom Age through th: American News carey, New York, U.S. A,: The International 
A. 


Rews Company, New York, U.S. A., and London, Englard; or The San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-ciass Matter. 
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DECEMBER 25, [903. : 
The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. V 
IRON AND STEEL— nar — and Bolt— seo, | CommnoR High Brase./in in. % H : Ta TU 
Bar tron from Store— ‘Prices, pount and including ae Li 
¢mmon 1ron: Duty, Round.0.6¢ # Bj Square,0.8¢ # D YA mad A Torts 9, ingatrg r ~ = he 
in. round Ware ..... ne .42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.6" _— 
1 tof in. x00 fin. Sg 8B 128@8.000 Nos. 21, #8, 23 and 94.)'40 5 “47 1:82 [30 on cos)” et 
1to 1% in. round and square....... } | -® Nos. 27 and 28. od 1-43 [45 e ‘$ $3 33 rtf m4 "7 | rt 
134 to 4 in. tO 1IM....e0encee zpos engea’e SS fF sale |* Ig 3 a 
154 te 4 in tfemsii Be i 3 lg5\* Sol San! ed |S ole 34) aan tee Fioes not less than 80 cents P 
Aagies: and | “16 round and square. re) “oes 3 af 34 nasties 4 rk ox F than Noa. 28 to 88 inclusive, aN 4 -, hinve 
B to Sig fn x "2 2:50¢ Baldaee 7 8| EPA bed Re wi “ig ™ 
orenane Sane £3 2d 2 ls8) coli) § rein Colls, List February 26, 189°, 
1% to ue “nd thicker..." rt aoe : 3 3 sale 3 x} - » = oe * E : 
eeeeeeeeeeerre® seeeeereree Gils, 
ito 1 | O sonthow ar-econaattte 9.1062.50¢ 3 a Brown & agauge | Som caned 
x = pete "ins, |Ins.|Ins. - brass. oanee 
x at sr o ar 
x 4.50¢ S ite ss) 33) 34) 27| ® | All Nos, to No. 10, inclusive... 
Tin. 2.806 SLM) Bl ar] axl ot] atl os] a7] | Above No, 10 t0 No. 10.s.0-e.--|" 844 es /Tw 
n "ahh a ee eeecceees ceceeeoooeeresses Be cd 7B) coves] 2E 21} az} 21} 93] 25 28) 3 No. 17 and No. non 24 “82 
Hsin ores eseceses . sos a 96| 7a| 2 21) 91) 93) 23) 27) 3 ze 45 ane No. oe 25 8 v. 
larger.. . 2 PPITTTITI TT TTT TTT TTT 
“sa Wiis aint lass 5698.09 Mies FP ~ Bd I ~ D NO. BB Socsecsccccassssecnvenessees ri FY 
de—1ig £0 0X 8-10 10 NO. Bscvreveceeseeen@t D 2.908 aE ike Be BE No. 24: 35 36 B) Tw 
sen aw; Irgn, bass pds. scossos ® 8.15¢ a z20| 96| 2t | 21] 23) #5| a9 ue. 8 33 a3 } 
rden's “ base coves] 390) 92 | 22) “ ‘ TY 
ben eesecccsces see Srevese D 2.05¢ 4 J2| <ceeee| 2 | 22 = = a7| 32 No. 27 3 43 k ry! 
8.60¢ be 96| 72| 2x | 23) 23| 25 No. 28. R 
ners] > (Ss esiae2 " io - 3 46 34 
50¢ secs} B90] 22 | 93] 95] 99) 0. 30. 4 52 6 TY! 
nm Q6l-v-.| 22 | 23) 94) 99 No. 81 .. 
Merchant Steel from Store— ye | 144) 96] 2x | 93] 26) 32 No. 32. 1 | 55 | 27 Be 
i see P 2 — 144 ~ “4 4 N r- 59 63 89 j 
saggesgeesesestt .1,90 to 1.95¢ —— . d : , 
Galt, Tire and Sicigh fa Shoe nj 50-07 80088. 506 wider } r~ bom 5 7 No. 85: 70 a 180 5 r 
=f Steel Bage price in gra price in se than se 5 fan] 244 ” P44 1: 1.04 178 
eeeeeereeeeereee Seer Cee ee ee eee eeeee Rolled 1 MI 
Soft Stee! Sheets— 2i¢. can sata ca anon 299 over, # > I No, 40 200 | 2.00 | 8:75 P 
ImOh....cce.s-cceee B-BOE | NO. 14...cccmrrceveeee 3.008 Sheets, ® advance =——3 
16 inch. -......-.. $.800 | MO 16.....0--ccecen 8.908 | coupe Preogt ness Copper required 00a’ Chem from, Discount, Brass Wire, 20%; Wire, Naw i 
Ov B.coceceeccccees 2.40¢ | No. 18 8.40¢ Bid of Bare Relies Coppe os, # square footand| 5.1150 wire, List November 16, UNI 
8 UI g.80¢ 8.706 | ober rier, |¢ # B over oppen light 2¢ # D advance. EI 
BBB. BB scccccecccncce BOM ceneee pe ER RO SN Tobin Bronze— 
Sheet iron from Store. gh 5 in. wids vand winder 1 i¢@D Steet, pares met Cannes, Rods, 96 to 8 in. Glameter, & UNI 
Black. All Polished Copper Finished Piston Rods, to 9 in, diameter, # ae et me 





Russia, Planished, &c. 





a Russia, according to assort- 

MIR Ut <b pp eeeeiee babibes antbes ® 11@14¢ 
patent Pianished:. hae conan @ DA, 126; a lane 
Galvanized. 

B. B. 
Nos. 10 to 16.. eee | se. 
Nos. 17 to 21.. : 13¢) 3 

Nos. 22 to 24.. D, 14¢ 
Nos. 25 to 26. ®, 15¢ % 
bd, 16¢/& 

Db, 17¢ 
Db, 19¢ 2 

D, 21¢ 











pecccececccescooeeccocoreesossesescoces #Di5 ¢ 

Extra Cast....c..-ccocccccccreerecesesess@ BIS @20 ¢ 
8w Cast...... eee -#@Di16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear. . -@DBDi15 ¢ 
Blister, ist quality. -@BDi13 ¢ 
Steel, Best D110 ¢ 

Fen esounee oes mT : } 
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PT cere Peer Pee 
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Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & 3. Gauge. 
List March 2, 190). 
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Copper Brorze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® ® additional 
iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 
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THE IRON AGE INDEX. 





VALVES, Bicycle— 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Ct. 





TURN TABLES, Shop— 

Byram & Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Edw. J. Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. Gilmour, 99 Nassau St., New York. 

Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, 
Mich. 


VALVES, Blow Off— 
Crane Chicago, Ill. 
Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 


Co., 



















Wm. Sellers & Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. Standard Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, IIL 
-_ Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 
fu, TURRET DRILLS, LATHES—See Drills, 
bi Lathes. VALVES, Check— 
. TUYERE IRONS—See Irons, Tuyere. Crane Co., Chicago, III. 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

| TUYERES, Bronze— Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
= Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadel- Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 
. phia, Pa Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 58 Beekman St., 
- <i New York. 
20 TWINE, Binder— . Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 
American Mfg. Co., 65 Wall St., New York. McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co. 56 John St. 
iy Waterbury Rope Co., 69 South St Y Nolte Brass Co., Springfield, O. 
2 | TWINE BOXES, HOLDERS—See Boxes, 
pe Holders. VALVES, Fire Sprinkler— 
~ ' 

: . -rné al S > , 
¥ ) PWIST DRILL GRINDING MACHINES “ae prinkler Co., Philadelphia, 
; —See Drill Grinding Machines. ‘ 
‘ Twist. VALVES, Gate— 
6— TWIST DRILLS—See Drills, Twist. Best Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ti i 4 ed ] Crane Co., Chicago, Il. 
48 | | TYPE SETTING MACHINES— Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 
: Rk. H. Brown & Co.. New Haven, Ct. Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 58 Beekman St., 
| 4 New York. 
or TYPEWRITERS— Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New 
73 Fox Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Castle, Pa. 
82 Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Construction 
+4 UMBRELLA STANDS, &c.—See Stands, Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
59 &e. Vincent Valve Co., Sandusky, O. 
7 Watson-Stillman Co., 204-210 East 43d St., 
+4 UMBRELLAS, Wagon— New York. 
75. Planet Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDERWRITERS’ WIRE—See Wires, 


Electrical. 


VALVES, Lever— 


Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 


UNIFORM BUTTONS—See Buttons, Uni- Mason Regulator Co., Boston, Mass. 


form. " 


“ VALVES, PUMP—See Well Supplies 
UNION SCALES—See Scales, Union. and Tools. 
UNIONS, Forged— VALVES, Radiator— 


J. H. Williams & Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Crane Co., Chicago, III. 

Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 

Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 58 Beekman St., 
New York. 


Bi 


UNIONS, Pipe— 


-74¢% Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 
—. M. Dart, Providence, R. I. 


» an? Nolte Brass Co., Springfield, O. Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 
4 Vincent Valve Co., Sandusky, O. 
ores UNLOADERS, Railroad— 
be ot Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., N. Y. VALVES, Reducing— 
se r 4 Fairbanks Co., 311 Broadway, New York. 
04 off | UPHOLSTERERS AND SADDLER) Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty St., 
0% off HAMMERS—See Hammers, Saddlery New York. 
and Upholsterers’. Mason Regulator Co., Boston, Mass. 
, " ‘ » oO 
s18 ¢) UPHOLSTERERS’ REGULATORS—See eee 
216%¢) Regulators, Upholsterers’. . ; 
| Vary 


VALVES, Relief— 


Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Julian D’Este Co., Boston, Mass. 

Fairbanks Co., 311 Broadway, New York. 

Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 

Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty St., 
New York. 

John H. McGowan & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Watson-Stillman Co., 204-210 East 43d St., 


UPHOLSTERY AND CURTAIN FIX- 
TURES—See Curtain and Upholstery 
Fixtures. 





UPHOLSTERY HARDWARE— 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., Torrington, Ct. 


UPRIGHT PULLEYS—See Pulieys, Up- 


ingot right. 


» 876 , 
Lm +4 UPSETTERS, Tire— 
¥ Buffalo Forge Co.,-Buffalo, N. Y. 


4 Fulton Iron & Engine Works, Detroit, Mich. New York. 

. narataped Tea, Peconagiens oTase VALVES, Rubber— 

. V. Clad & Sone, Palledeiphia, Pa. Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 

; 0.47 VACUUM PUMPS—See Pumps, Com- H. O. Canfield, Bridgeport, Ct. 

mt pression and Vacuum. Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 

0 © 7 ww . Ne r . 
| ‘SA IVALLEYS AND GUTTERS, in Rolls— Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York 
; 62) Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Cleve- ywayyms, Safety— 

i $0 sand, ©. Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 

4 ‘T?7IVALVE DISCS, ROD PACKING—See Crane Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Fairbanks Co., 311 Broadway, New York. 





Dises. Packing. 











D 13¢), , : Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
+ a a ey Se Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 
Sb oof) Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 58 Beekman St., 
* > r r on New York. 
ve oe — ais grucegeen Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty St., 
York. Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. Mew Week, 







Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 

Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 58 Beekman St., 
New York. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty St., 
New York. 


YALVES, Balanced— 


Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 58 Beekman St., 
New York. 
Mason Regulator Co., Boston, Mass. 


McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co., 56 John St., 
New York. 
Watson-Stillman Co., 204-210 East 43d Si., 


New York. 
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VALVES, Snifting— 
Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 
Crane Co., Chicago, Il. 
Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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VALVE STEMS— 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Finished Stee! Co., Youngstown, O. 

Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VALVES, Vacaum Regulating— 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty St., 
New York. 
Mason Regulator Co., Boston, Mass. 


VALVES, Water, Gas and Steam— 


American Engineering Works, Chicago, Ill ge 

Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Il. 

Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 

Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 58 Beekman St., 
New York. 

Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty St., 
New York. 

McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co., 56 

Nolte Brass Co., Springfield, O. 

Philadelphia Roll & Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St’ Louis, Mo. 

Watson-Stillman Co., 204-210 East 43d St. 
New York. 

R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John St., 


VALVES, Water Reducing— 


Crane Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Mason Regulator Co., Boston, Mass. 


VALVES, Water Relief— 


Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Mason Regulator Co., Boston, Mass. 

McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co., 56 John St, 
NX 


VALVE WHEELS, 
Wheels, Steam Valve. 


STEAM —See 


VANES, SHEET IRON—See Finials and 
Vanes, Sheet Iron. 


VANES, WEATHER — See 
Brass, Ornamental. 


Iron and 


VAPOR LAMPS, GASOLINE —See 
Lamps, Gasoline, Gas. 


VARNISH CANS—See Cans, Paint and 
Varnish. 


VARNISHES, Armature— 
Standard Paint Co., 100 William St., New 
York. 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c.— 


Wm. Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y¥. 
Wadsworth-Howland Co., Chicago, Ill. 


VARNISHING MACHINES— 
Chambers Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VASES, Coal— 


Keen & Hagerty Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


VASES, Decorated Metal— 


M. 8S. Benedict Mfg. Co., East Syracuse, N.Y. 
Goodwin & Kintz Co., Winsted, Ct. 


VASES, Lawn— 


E. T. Barnum, Detroit, Mich. 

H. P. Deuscher Co., Hamilton, O. 

Ellis & Halfenbarger, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. Hanika & Sons, Celina, O. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louls, Mo. 

F. J. Meyers Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O. 

Ornamental Iron & Wire Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Stewart Iron Works, Cincinnati, O. 

Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


VASES, Silwer Plated— 


International Silver Co., 
Lane, New York. 


9-13 Maiden 


VAULTS, Fire and Burglar Proof. 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


VEGETABLE AND MEAT CUTTERS— 
See Cutters, Meat and Vegetable. 


VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
Kitchen Articles, Wire. 


WIRE—See 
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VEGETABLE MASHERS, PARERS, &c. 
—See Mashers, Parers, &c. 


VEHICLES, BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, 
ae 
Consolidated Railway Electric Lighting & 


Equipment Co., Derby, Ct. 


VEHICLE WHEELS — See Wheels, 
Vehicle. 

VENEER CUTTERS—See Cutters, Ve- 
neer. 

VENEERING SAWS—See Saws, Sez- 
ment or Veneering. 

VENTILATING AND HEATING APPA- 


RATUS—See Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Apparatus. 


VENTILATING SYSTEM, Balanced— 
E. A. Ormsby, Melrose, Mass. 


VENTILATOR CAPS, CORD—See Caps, 
Cord. 


VENTILATORS —See Registers and 


Ventilators. 


VENTILATORS AND CHIMNEY CAPS— 


G. Drouve Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co., 
land, O. 

Hess, Snyder & Co., Massillon, O. 

Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


Sheet 


Cleve- 


VENTILATORS, Barn, <&c., 
Iron— 
Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. Van Noorden Co., Boston, Mass. 
VENTILATORS, Flue— 


Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


VENTILATORS, Hood— 
Edson Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


VIBRATORY AXLE SCALES —See 
Seales, Vibratory Axle. 


VIOLIN CLAMP SCREWS—See Screws, 
Guitar and Violin Clamp. 


VISE AND ANVIL—See Anvil and Vise. 


VISE ATTACHMENTS— 
Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., New York. 


VISE CLAMPS, JAWS—See Clamps, 


Jaws. 


VISE GRIPS, Pipe— 


Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 
VISE JAW CAPS— 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 


VISES, Bicycle— 


Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Lewis Tool Co., 44 Barclay St., New York 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago, III. 

Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 


VISES, Cabinet— 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., New York. 


Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass. 


¥ (SES, Carpenters’ Wooden— 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


ts. SES, Coach Makers’— 


fassey Vise Co., Chicago, III. 
_has. Parker Co., Meriden, Ct. 


VISES, Die Sinkers’— 
Chas. Parker Co., Meriden, Ct. 


VISES, Drill and Anvil— 


Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
Millers Falls Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y. 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y¥. 


+ iSES, Drill Press— 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago, Ill. 
VISES, Hand— 
Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass. 
Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Ct. 


Braunsdorf-Mueller Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brigh- 


ton, Pa. 
Millers Falls Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y 


Utica Drop Forge & Too! Co., Utiva, 


N. Y. 


THE IRON AGE INDEX. 


VISES, Horseshoers’— 


Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Co., Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 

Blake & Jobnson, Waterbury, Ct. 

P. F. Burke, Boston, Mass. 

Wells Bros. & Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Mass. 





WAGONS, Farm, &c.— 


Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Ll. 


WAGONS, MOTOR—See Carriages. 
WAGON TANKS—See Tanks, Wagon, 


Oil, and Sprinkling. 


WAGON WHEEL MACHINES —See 


VISES, Milling Machine— 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Carter & Hakes Machine Co., Winsted, Ct. 
Fox Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Massey Vise Co., Chicago, Il. 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Ct. 


VISES, Parallel— 


Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass. 

Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Co., Edwardsville, 
Ill. 

Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lewis Tool Co., 44 Barclay St., New York. 

Massey Vise Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Merrill Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Millers Falls Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y. 

Chas. Parker Co., Meriden, Ct. 

Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 

Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., N. Y. 


VISES, Pipe— 
Armstrong Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
— & Keeler Mfg. Co., Edwardsville, 
nd. 
Butterfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt. 
Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Curtis & Curtis, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Exeter Machine Works, Exeter, N. H. 
A. L. Henderer’s Sons, Wilmington, Del. 
Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Humphryes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 
Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Lewis Tool Co., 44 Barclay St., New York. 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago. III. 
Chas. Parker Co., Meriden, Ct. 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Sandwich Enterprise Co., Sandwich, Ill. 
D. Saunders’ Sons, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., N. Y. 


VISES, Pilaner— 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago, TI. 
Pond Machine Tool Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Ct. 


VISES, Saw— 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Doebler Mfg. Co., Middletown, Ct. 
Cc. E. Jennings Co., 101 Reade St., N. Y. 
John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chas. Parker Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


VISES, Solid Box— 

Eagle Anvil Works. Trenton, N. J. 

Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., New York. 
VISES, Tubing, Polished— 

Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


VISES, Woodworkers’— 

Massey Vise Co., Chiccgo, Il. 

Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass. 
VITRIOL, Blue— 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 


United Metals Selling Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York. 


VOLT METERS—See Meters, Record- 


ing Volt. 


WADS, Gun— 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Broadway, New York. 


313-31 


WAFFLE IRONS—See Irons, Waffle. 


WAGON AND CARRIAGE MACHIN- 


ERY— 

Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, O. 
J. A. Fay & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Williams, White & Co., Moline, Il. 


WAGON AXLES, CHAINS, 


Axles, Chains, &c. 


WAGONS, Delivery— 


&e.—See 


Wheel Machines, Wagon. 


WAITERS, Dumb— 


Energy Elevator Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. G. Speidel, Reading, Pa. 

Storm Mfg. Co., - ewark, N. J. 

Variety Machine Co., Warsaw, N. Y. 
Warner Elevator Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


WAITERS, Silver Plated— 


International Silver 9-13 Maiden 


Lane, New York. 


WALK SCRAPERS — See 
Walk and Street. 


Co., 
Scrapers, 
WALL SCRAPERS—See Scrapers. 


WARDROBE HOOKS—See Hooks, Coat, 
Hat, &c. 
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WARDROBES, OFFICE AND SHOP. 


See Lockers. 


WARE, Aluminum— 


Norton Mfg. Co., Chester, Ct. 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARE, Copper— 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARE, Decorated, Metal Mounted— 
M. 8. Benedict Mfg. Co.,East Syracuse, N.Y.f7 
WARE, Enameled— F 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co., Cleveland. 
Keen & Hagerty Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WARE, Hollow, 
Plated— 
M. S. Benedict Mfg. Co., East Syracuse, N.Y. 
International Silver Co., 9-13 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Co., Hartford, 
Gt. 


Silver and Silver 
: 


WARE, Hollow, Steel— 


Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co., Cleveland 
Keen & Hagerty Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WAREHOUSE BASKETS—See Wheel- 
ers. 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS—See Trucks, 
Store, Warehouse, &c. 


WARE, Sheet Iron— 
Keen & Hagerty Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md | 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARE, TIN—See Tinware. 


WARE, Wooden— 
Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass. 

WARM AIR FURNACES—See Furnaces. 
Warm Air. 

WARMERS, Plate, Pie, Cake, &c.— 
V. Clad & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASH BENCHES, STANDS—See Stands 
and Benches, Tab. 


WASHBOARD BLANKS— 
Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle 


Ill. 
5 WASHBOARD KNIVES—See Knive 
Machine. 
WASHBOARDS— 


Lloyd Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Saginaw Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


WASHER CUTTERS—See Cutter 
Washer. 


WASHER MACHINES— 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin, O. 


WASHER PUNCHES — See 
Washer. 


Punche 


Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga WASHERS AND DISKS, Rubber—S 


Falls, O. 
WAGONS, Dump— 


Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


Gaskets and Rings, Rubber. 


WASHERS AND STREET HYDRAN 
—See Hydrants and Street Washe 
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WASHERS, Brass— 


American Hardware Mfg. Co., Ottawa, III. 

Wm. H. Haskell Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
B. £. 

Wilson & Smith, Worcester, Mass. 


WASHERS, Cast— 

American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Wm. H. Haskell Mfg. Co. Pawtucket, R. I. 

John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo. 

Henry B. Newhall, 26 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Port Chester Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, 
i me 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Rockford Bolt Works, Rockford, Il. 

Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, III. 

Wilson & Smith, Worcester, Mass. 


WASHERS, FLOOR—See Plates 
Washers, Floor. 


and 


WASHERS, Lead— 
Wilson & Smith, Worcester, Mass. 


WASHERS, Leather— 


Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 
W. J. Clark Co., Salem, O. 
Raymond Mfg. Co., Corry, Pa. 


WASHERS, Prop Block— 
McKinnon Dash Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WASHERS, Wrought— 


American Hardware Mfg. Co., Ottawa, II. 

American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, O. 

Cincinnati Screw & Tap Co., Cincinnati, O. 

W. J. Clark Co., Salem, O. 

Clark & Cowles, Plainville, Ct. 

Enterprise Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Grand Crossing Tack Co., Chicago, III. 

Griffin Mfg. Co., Allegheny, Pa. 

Sam’l Hall’s Sons, 229-233 W. 
New York. 

Wm. H. Haskell Mfg. Co. Pawtucket, .R. I. 

Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 

M. Lanz & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Allegheny, Pa. 

Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 

Nut & Washer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Plymouth Mills, Plymouth, Mass. 

Port Chester Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester. 
N. Y 


10th St., 


Republic Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
Rhode Island Tool Co., Providence, R. I. 
Rockford Bolt Works, Rockford, III. 
Shelton Co., Derby, Ct. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
Wheeling Hinge Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middletown, Ct. 
Wilson & Smith, Worcester, Mass. 


WASHING AND SEPARATING MA- 
CHINERY, Ore— 
Aultman Co., Canton, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


WASHING MACHINERY, 


COAL—See 
Coal Washing Machinery. 


WASHING MACHINES— 


American Mfg. Co., Lockland, O. 

N. C. Baughman, York, Pa. 

Bluffton Mfg. Co., Bluffton, Ind. 

Boss Washing Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., Davenport, Ia. 

Clark, Quien & Morse, Peoria, III. 

Anthony Wayne Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


WASTE BASKETS, 
ets, Cans. 


CANS—See Bask- 


WASTE BOXES, CAST 
Boxes, Cast Iron Waste. 


IRON—See 


WASTE, COTTON— 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Railway Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
WATCH CASES—See Cases, Watch. 


WATCHMAKERS’ SUPPLIES—See Job- 
bers’, Watchmakers’ Supplies. 


WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS—See Clocks, 
Watchmen’s. 

WATER CLOSET HINGES—See Hinges, 
Water Closet Seat. 


WATER COOLERS, ELEVATORS, &c.— 
See Coolers, Elevators, &c. 
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WATERERS, 
Waterers. 


STOCK —See Stock 


WATER PIPE, 
Riveted Steel. 


RIVETED—See Pipe, 


WATER WHEELS— 
W. J. Clark Co., Salem, O. 
Dubuque Machine Concern, Dubuque, Iowa. 
James Leffel & Co., Springfield, O. 
R. Poole & Son Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Craig Ridgway & Son Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATER WORKS SUPPLIES— 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co., 26 Cortlandt 
St., New York. 
McKiernan Drill Co., 120 Liberty St., New 
York. 
Charles Millar & Son, Utica, N. Y. 
Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WATT METERS, RECORDING — See 
Meters, Recording Watt. 


WAX, Fruit Can— 
Markle Lead Works, St. Louis, Mo. 


WAX MELTING CUPS—See Cups, Wax 
Melting. 


WEATHERPROOF 
Electrical. 


WIRE—See Wires, 


WEAVING 
tress— 


MACHINERY, Wire Mat- 


Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga 


Falls, O. 


WEAVING MACHINES, Rattan— 
Chas. Leffler & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WEB GIRTS, 
Halters. 


HALTERS—See Girts, 


WEBS, Turning, Felloe, &c.— 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. E. Jennings Co., 101 Reade St., N. Y. 


Millers Falls Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y. 

National Saw Co., Newark, N. J. 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
WEDGES, Axe— 

Walter W. Woodruff & Sons Co., Mount 


Carmel, Pa. 


WEDGES, Granite— 
Hawkridge Bros., Boston, Mass. 


WEDGES, Wood Choppers’— 
Cape Ann Tool Co., Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


WEEDERS, Garden— 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 
W. J. Clark Co., Salem, 0. 
lowa Farming Tool Co., Fort Madison, Ia. 
Terre Haute Shovel & Tool Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


WEEDING HOOKS—See 
ing. 


Hooks, Weed- 


WEIGHING MACHINES, Automatic, for 
Granular Materials— 


Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Ct. 


WEIGHTS, Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Farmer, N. Y. 
Imperial Bit & Snap Co., Racine, Wis. 
John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo. 
Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brigh- 

ton, Pa. 

Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WEIGHTS, Paper— 


Wrightsville Hardware Co., Wrightsville, 
Pa. 
WEIGHTS, Sash— 
Allston Foundry Co., Boston, Mass. 
Barney & Reed Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
E. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enterprise Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O. 


C. Hanika & Sons, Celina, O. 
John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo. 


WEIGHTS, 
facturers. 


SCALE—See Scale Manu- 


WEIGHTS, Test— 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., Pittsburgh. 


WELDING, Electric— 
Standard Welding Co., Cleveland, O. 
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WELDING MACHINES, Tire— 
Long & Allstatter Co., Hamilton, O. 
Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill. 
WELL CHAINS, CURBS, &c.— See 


Chains, Curbs, &c. 


WELL MACHINERY— 


Dubuque Machine Concern, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., Kendallville, Ind. 


WELL SUPPLIES AND TOOLS (Points, 
Cylinders, Valves, Tubular Well 
Tools, &c.)— 

Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 

A. D. Cook, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Il. 

Deming Co., Salem, O. 

Dubuque Machine Concern, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 

F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, O. 

Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, Ct. 


WHARF SPIKES—See Spikes, 


Dock, 
Wharf, &c. 


WHEELBARROW S— 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
See also Barrows, Wheel. 


WHEEL CUTTERS, Clock— 
Cross & Speirs Machine Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


WHEELERS— 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
WHEEL MOLDING MACHINES, CAR— 


See Molding Machines, Car Wheel. 


WHEEL MACHINES, Wagon— 
Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, O. 


WHEEL PRESSES, CAR—See Presses, 
Car Wheel. 


WHEELS—See Axles and Wheels. 


WHEELS, Balance. 
Jones & Laughlins, Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHEELS, Ball Bearing— 


Atlas Bolt & Screw Co., Cleveland, O. 
McCabe Hanger Mfg. Co., 532-542 W. 22d 
St., New York. 


WHEELS, Barrow— 
Electric Wheei Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, III. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Sidney Steel Scraper Co., Sidney, O. 
West Side Foundry Co., Troy, N. Y. 


WHEELS, Car— 


American Engineering Works, Chicago, III. 
Atlas Bolt & Screw Co., Cleveland, O. 
Braddock Machine & Mfg. Co., Braddock, 
Pa. 
Edw. J. Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ferro-Carbon Castings Co., Philadelphia. 
Keagy & Lear Machine Co., Coshocton, O. 
Henry Levis & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pierson & Co., 29 Broadway, New York. 
Ramapo Car Wheel Co., Ramapo, N. Y. 


WHEELS, Carborundum— 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


WHEELS, Caster, Soft Rubber— 


M. B. Schenck Co., Meriden, Ct. 
WHEELS, CHILLED CAR—See Car 
Wheels, Chilled. 


WHEELS, Clock— 
Reeves Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


WHEELS, Corundum— 


Bridgeport Safety Emery 
Bridgeport, Ct. 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Northampton Emery Wheel Co., Leeds, 
Mass. 

Star Corundum Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Co., Tiffin, O. 

Vitrified Emery Wheel Co., Westfield, Mass. 


WHEELS. Dental— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago, I11. 
Pike Mfg. Co., Pike Station, N. H. 


Wheel Co., 
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VEGETABLE MASHERS, PARERS, &c. 
—See Mashers, Parers, &c. 


VEHICLES, BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, 
a&e.— 


Consolidated Railway Electric Lighting & 


Equipment Co., Derby, Ct. 

VEHICLE WHEELS — See Wheels, 
Vehicle. 

VENEER CUTTERS—See Cutters, Ve- 
neer. 

VENEERING SAWS—See Saws, Seg- 
ment or Veneering. 

VENTILATING AND HEATING APPA- 


RATUS—See Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Apparatus. 

VENTILATING SYSTEM, Balanced— 
E. A. Ormsby, Melrose, Mass. 


VENTILATOR CAPS, CORD—See Caps, 
Cord. 


VENTILATORS — See and 


Ventilators. 


Registers 


VENTILATORS AND CHIMNEY CAPS— 


G. Drouve Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co., 
land, O. 

Hess, Snyder & Co., Massillon, O. 

Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


Sheet 


Cleve- 


VENTILATORS, 
Iron— 


Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. Van Noorden Co., Boston, Mass. 
VENTILATORS, Flue— 

Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co., South Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 

VENTILATORS, Hood— 

Edson Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Barn, &c., 


VIBRATORY AXLE SCALES —See 
Seales, Vibratory Axle. 


VIOLIN CLAMP SCREWS—See Screws, 
Guitar and Violin Clamp. 


VISE AND ANVIL—See Anvil and Vise. 


VISE ATTACHMENTS— 
Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., New York. 


VISE CLAMPS, 
Jaws. 


JAWS—See Clamps, 


VISE GRIPS, Pipe— 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 


VISE JAW CAPS— 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 


VISES, Bicycle— 
Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Lewis Tool Co., 44 Barclay St., New York. 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago, Il. 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 
VISES, Cabinet— 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago, III. 
Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., New York. 
Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass. 
¥v (SES, Carpenters’ Wooden— 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


ts SES, Coach Makers’— 
fassey Vise Co., Chicago, III. 
_-has. Parker Co., Meriden, Ct. 
VISES, Die Sinkers’— 
Chas. Parker Co., Meriden, Ct. 


VISES, Drill and Anvil— 
Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
Millers Falls Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y. 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y¥. 
+ (SES, Drill Press— 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago, Ill. 


VISES, Hand— 
Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass. 
Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Braunsdorf-Mueller Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brigh- 


ton, Pa. 
Millers Falls Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y 


Utica Drop Forge & Too! Co., Utica, N. | «i 
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VISES, Horseshoers’— 


Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Co., Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 

Blake & Jobnson, Waterbury, Ct. 

P. F. Burke, Boston, Mass. 

Wells Bros. & Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


VISES, Milling Machine— 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Carter & Hakes Machine Co., Winsted, Ct. 
Fox Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Massey Vise Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Ct. 


VISES, Parallel— 


Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass. 

Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Co., Edwardsville, 
Ill. 

Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lewis Tool Co., 44 Barclay St., New York. 

Massey Vise Co., Chicago, Il. 

Merrill Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Millers Falls Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y. 

Chas. Parker Co., Meriden, Ct. 

Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 

Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., N. Y. 


VISES, Pipe— 
Armstrong Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Co., Edwardsville, 
Ind. 
Butterfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt. 
Crane Co., Chicago, III. 
Curtis & Curtis, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Exeter Machine Works, Exeter, N. H. 
A. L. Henderer’s Sons, Wilmington, Del. 
Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Humphryes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 
Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Lewis Tool Co., 44 Barclay St., New York. 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago, III. 
Chas. Parker Co., Meriden, Ct. 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Sandwich Enterprise Co., Sandwich, Il. 
D. Saunders’ Sons, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., N. Y. 


VISES, VPlaner— 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Pond Machine Tool Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Ct. 


VISES, Saw— 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Doebler Mfg. Co., Middletown, Ct. 
Cc. E. Jennings Co., 101 Reade St., N. Y. 
John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chas. Parker Co., Meriden, Ct. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


VISES, Solid Box— 

Eagle Anvil Works. Trenton, N. J. 

Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., New York. 
VISES, Tubing, Polished— 

Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


VISES, Woodworkers’— 


Massey Vise Co., Chiccgo, Ill. 
Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass. 


VITRIOL, Blue— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
United Metals Selling Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York. 


VOLT METERS—See Meters, Record- 
ing Volt. 


WADS, Gun— 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Broadway, New York. 
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WAFFLE IRONS—See Irons, Waffle. 
WAGON AND CARRIAGE MACHIN- 
ERY— 

Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, O. 

J. A. Fay & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Williams, White & Co., Moline, Il. 


WAGON AXLES, CHAINS, 


Axles, Chains, &c. 
WAGONS, Delivery— 


&ec.—See 


WAGONS, Farm, &c.— 
Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Ill. 


WAGONS, MOTOR—See Carriages. 


WAGON TANKS—See Tanks, Wagon, 
Oil, and Sprinkling. 


WAGON WHEEL MACHINES —See 
Wheel Machines, Wazgon. 


WAITERS, Dumb— 


Energy Elevator Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. G. Speidel, Reading, Pa. 

Storm Mfg. Co., - ewark, N. J. 

Variety Machine Co., Warsaw, N. Y. 
Warner Elevator Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


WAITERS, Silver Plated— 


International Silver Co., 9-13 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
WALK SCRAPERS — See Scrapers, 


Walk and Street. 
WALL SCRAPERS—See Scrapers. 


WARDROBE HOOKS—See Hooks, Coat, 
Hat, &e. 


WARDROBES, 
See Lockers. 


OFFICE AND SHOP- 


WARE, Aluminum— 


Norton Mfg. Co., Chester, Ct. 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARE, Copper— 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARE, Decorated, Metal Mounted— 





M. 8S. Benedict Mfg. Co.,East Syracuse, N.Y. 


WARE, Enameled— 


Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co., Cleveland. 
Keen & Hagerty Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WARE, Hollow, 
Plated— 


M. 8S. Benedict Mfg. Co., East 

International Silver Co., 
Lane, New York. 

Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Co., Hartford, 
ct. 


WARE, Hollow, Steel— 


Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co., Cleveland 
Keen & Hagerty Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Silver and Silver 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
9-13 Maiden 


WAREHOUSE BASKETS—See Wheel- 
ers. 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS—See Trucks, 
Store, Warehouse, &c. 

WARE, Sheet Iron— 
Keen & Hagerty Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md | 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

WARE, TIN—See Tinware. 


WARE, Wooden— 
Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WARM AIR FURNACES—See Farnaces. 
Warm Air. 


WARMERS, Plate, Pie, Cake, &c.— 
V. Clad & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASH BENCHES, STANDS—See Stand 
and Benches, Tub. 


WASHBOARD BLANKS— 
Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle 
Ill. 


WASHBOARD KNIVES—See Knive 
Machine. 

WASHBOARDS— 
Lloyd Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Saginaw Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

WASHER CUTTERS—See Cutter 
Washer. 

WASHER MACHINES— 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin, O. 


WASHER PUNCHES—See Punche 
Washer. 


Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga WASHERS AND DISKS, Rubber—S 


Falls, O. 
WAGONS, Dump— 


Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


Gaskets and Rings, Rubber. 


WASHERS AND STREET HYDRANT 
—See Hydrants and Street Washe 
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WASHERS, Brass— 
American Hardware Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Il. 
Wm. H. Haskell Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
SB. & 
Wilson & Smith, Worcester, Mass. 


WASHERS, Cast— 


American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Wm. H. Haskell Mfg. Co. Pawtucket, R. I. 

John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo. 

Henry B. Newhall, 26 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Port Chester Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, 
> a 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 

Rockford Bolt Works, Rockford, Ill. 

Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 

Wilson & Smith, Worcester, Mass. 


WASHERS, FLOOR—See Plates 
Washers, Floor. 


and 


WASHERS, Lead— 
Wilson & Smith, Worcester, Mass. 


WASHERS, Leather— 


Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 
W. J. Clark Co., Salem, O. 
Raymond Mfg. Co., Corry, Pa. 


WASHERS, Prop Block— 
McKinnon Dash Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WASHERS, Wrought— 


American Hardware Mfg. Co., Ottawa, III. 

American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, O. 

Cincinnati Screw & Tap Co., Cincinnati, O. 

W. J. Clark Co., Salem, O. 

Clark & Cowles, Plainville, Ct. 

Enterprise Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Grand Crossing Tack Co., Chicago, III. 

Griffin Mfg. Co., Allegheny, Pa. 

Sam’l Hall’s Sons, 229-233 W. 
New York. 

Wm. H. Haskell Mfg. Co. Pawtucket, .R. I. 

Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 

M. Lanz & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Allegheny, Pa. 

Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 

Nut & Washer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Plymouth Mills, Plymouth, Mass. 

Port Chester Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester. 
ug. & 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, III. 

Rhode Island Tool Co., Providence, R. I. 

Rockford Bolt Works, Rockford, III. 

Shelton Co., Derby, Ct. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 

Wheeling Hinge Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middletown, Ct. 

Wilson & Smith, Worcester, Mass. 


WASHING AND SEPARATING MA- 
CHINERY, Ore— 


Aultman Co., Canton, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


10th St., 


WASHING MACHINERY, 
Coal Washing Machinery. 


COAL—See 


WASHING MACHINES— 


American Mfg. Co., Lockland, O. 

N. C. Baughman, York, Pa. 

Bluffton Mfg. Co., Bluffton, Ind. 

Boss Washing Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., Davenport, Ia. 

Clark, Quien & Morse, Peoria, Ill. 

— Wayne Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


WASTE BASKETS, 
ets, Cans. 


CANS—See Bask- 


WASTE BOXES, CAST 
Boxes, Cast Iron Waste. 


IRON—See 


WASTE, COTTON— 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Railway Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
WATCH CASES—See Cases, Watch. 


WATCHMAKERS’ SUPPLIES—See Job- 
bers’, Watchmakers’ Supplies. 


WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS—See Clocks, 
Watchmen’s. 


WATER CLOSET HINGES—See Hinges, 
Water Closet Seat. 


WATER COOLERS, ELEVATORS, &c.— 
See Coolers, Elevators, &c. 
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WATERERS, 
Waterers. 


STOCK —See Stock 


WATER PIPE, RIVETED—See Pipe. 
Riveted Steel. 


WATER WHEELS— 
W. J. Clark Co., Salem, O. 
Dubuque Machine Concern, Dubuque, Iowa. 
James Leffel & Co., Springfield, O. 
R. Poole & Son Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Craig Ridgway & Son Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATER WORKS SUPPLIES— 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co., 26 Cortlandt 
St., New York. 
McKiernan Drill Co., 120 Liberty St., New 
York. 
Charles Millar & Son, Utica, N. Y. 
Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WATT METERS, RECORDING — See 
Meters, Recording Watt. 


WAX, Fruit Can— 
Markle Lead Works, St. Louis, Mo. 


WAX MELTING CUPS—See Cups, Wax 
Melting. 


WEATHERPROOF WIRE—See Wires, 
Electrical. 
WEAVING MACHINERY, Wire Mat- 
tress— 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, O. 


WEAVING MACHINES, Rattan— 
Chas. Leffler & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WEB GIRTS, 
Halters. 


HALTERS—See Girts, 


WEBS, Turning, Felloe, &c.— 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. E. Jennings Co., 101 Reade St., N. Y. 
Millers Falls Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y. 
National Saw Co., Newark, N. J. 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


WEDGES, Axe— 


Walter W. Woodruff 
Carmel, Pa. 


& Sons Co., Mount 


WEDGES, Granite— 
Hawkridge Bros., Boston, Mass. 


WEDGES, Wood Choppers’— 
Cape Ann Tool Co., Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


WEEDERS, Garden— 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Il. 
W. J. Clark Co., Salem, O 
Iowa Farming Tool Co., Fort Madison, Ia. 
Terre Haute Shovel & Tool Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


WEEDING HOOKS—See Hooks, Weed- 
ing. 


WEIGHING MACHINES, Automatic, for 
Granular Materials— 


Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Ct. 


WEIGHTS, Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Farmer, N. Y. 
Imperial Bit & Snap Co., Racine, Wis. 
John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo. 
Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brigh- 

ton, Pa. 

Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WEIGHTS, Paper— 


Wrightsville Hardware 
Pa. 


Co., Wrightsville, 


WEIGHTS, Sash— 


Allston Foundry Co., Boston, Mass. 
Barney & Reed Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
E. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enterprise Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O. 
C. Hanika & Sons, Celina, O. 

John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo. 


WEIGHTS, 
facturers. 


SCALE—See Scale Manu- 


WEIGHTS, Test— 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., Pittsburgh. 


WELDING, Electric— 
Standard Welding Co., Cleveland, O. 
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WELDING MACHINES, Tire— 
Long & Allstatter Co., Hamilton, O. 
Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill. 
WELL CHAINS, CURBS, &c.— See 


Chains, Curbs, &c. 


WELL MACHINERY— 


Dubuque Machine Concern, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., Kendallville, Ind. 


WELL SUPPLIES AND TOOLS (Points, 
Cylinders, Valves, Tubular Well 
Tools, &c.)— 

Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 

A. D. Cook, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Deming Co., Salem, O. 

Dubuque Machine Concern, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Jenkins Bros., 71 John St., New York. 

F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, O. 

Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, Ct. 


WHARF SPIKES—See Spikes, 
Wharf, &c. 


Dock, 


WHEELBARROWS— 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
See also Barrows, Wheel. 


WHEEL CUTTERS, Clock— 
Cross & Speirs Machine Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


WHEELERS— 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
WHEEL MOLDING MACHINES, CAR— 


See Molding Machines, Car Wheel. 


WHEEL MACHINES, Wagon— 
Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, O. 


WHEEL PRESSES, CAR—See Presses, 
Car Wheel. 


WHEELS—See Axles and Wheels. 


WHEELS, Balance. 
Jones & Laughlins, Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHEELS, Ball Bearing— 


Atlas Boit & Screw Co., Cleveland, O. 
McCabe Hanger Mfg. Co., 532-542 W. 22d 
St., New York. 


WHEELS, Barrow— 
Electric Wheei Co., Quincy, IIL. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, III. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Sidney Steel Scraper Co., Sidney, O. 
West Side Foundry Co., Troy, N. Y. 


WHEELS, Car— 


American Engineering Works, Chicago, III. 
Atlas Bolt & Screw Co., Cleveland, O. 
Braddock Machine & Mfg. Co., Braddock, 
Pa. 
Edw. J. Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ferro-Carbon Castings Co., Philadelphia. 
Keagy & Lear Machine Co., Coshocton, O. 
Henry Levis & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pierson & Co., 29 Broadway, New York. 
Ramapo Car Wheel Co., Ramapo, N. Y. 


WHEELS, Carborundum— 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


WHEELS, Caster, Soft Rubber— 


M. B. Schenck Co., Meriden, Ct. 
WHEELS, CHILLED CAR—See Car 
Wheels, Chilled. 


WHEELS, Clock— 
Reeves Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


WHEELS, Corundum— 


Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co., 
Bridgeport, Ct. 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Northampton Emery Wheel Co., Leeds, 
Mass. 

Star Corundum Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Co., Tiffin, O. 

Vitrified Emery Wheel Co., Westfield, Mass. 


WHEELS. Dental— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Pike Mfg. Co., Pike Station, N. H. 
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WHEELS, Emery— 
American Emery Wheel Works, Boston. 
Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co., 

Bridgeport, Ct. 
Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
Diamond Machine Co., Proviaence, R. L. 
Northampton Emery Wheel Co., Leeds, 
Mass. 
Norton Emery Wheel Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Safety Emery Wheel Co., Springfield, O. 
Springfield Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Star Corundum Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Co., Tiffin, O. 
Tanite Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Vitrified Wheel Co., Westfield, Mass. 


WHEELS, Fifth— 
E. D. Clapp Mfg. Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Richard Eccles, Auburn, N. Y. 
Scranton Forging Co., Scranton, Pa. 
M. Seward & Son Co., New Haven, Ct. 
D. Wilcox Mfg. Co., Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


WHEELS, Grinding, for Sewing Ma- 
chines— 


WHEELS. Measuring, Tire— 
Wells Bros. Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


WHEELS, Polishing— 


Bridgeport Safety Emery 
Bridgeport, Ct. 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Diamond Machine Co., Providence, R. I. 

Divine Bros. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J. 

Northampton Emery Wheel Co., Leeds, 
Mass. 

Norton Emery Wheel Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Perry Ransom, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Springfield Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Co., Tiffin, O. 

Vitrified Wheel Co., Westfield, Mass. 

Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., 526-530 West 
25th St., New York. 


Wheel Co., 


WHEELS, Roller Bearing— 
American Roller Bearing Co., Boston, Mass. 


WHEELS, Roll Grinding— 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Vitrified Wheel Co., Westfield, Mass. 


WHEELS, Rubber Tired— 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


WHEELS, Sprocket— 


Aultman Co., Canton, O. 

Cc. O. Bartlett & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Boston Gear Works, Boston, Mass. 

Buhl Malleable Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Geo. V. Cresson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fairmount Machine Cv., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 

Link-Belt Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 

Henry B. Newhall, 26 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

Weaver-Hirsh Co., Allentown, Pa. 

T. F. Welch Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 


WHEELS, Steam Valve— 
Sawyer Too! Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Troy Nickel Works, Albany, N. Y. 


WHEELS, Steering, for Vessels— 
Barnes Tool Co., New Haven, Ct. 


WHEELS, Tracing— 


Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Ct. * 


WHEELS, Truck— 
Wm. Bayley & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Braddock Machine & Mfg. Co., Braddock, 
I’a. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, III. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
R. W. Whitehurst & Co., Norfolk, Va. 


WHEELS, Vehicle— 


Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, III. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, IIl. 
Heartley Machine, Variety [ron & Tool 


Works, Toledo, O. 
WHEELS, WATER —See Water 
Wheels. 
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WHEELS, Well— 


John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 27 Murray 
New York. 

Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa. 

Wrightsville Hardware Co., Wrightsville, 
Pa. 


St., 


WHIP SOCKETS—See Sockets, Whip. 


WHISK BROOMS, 
Whisk, &c. 


&e.—See Brooms, 


WHISTLE CORD HOOKS—See Hooks, 
Whistle Cord. 


WHISTLES, Alarm— 
Crane Co., Chicago, Il. 
Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 
W. R. Ostrander & Co., 22 Dey St., N. Y. 


WHISTLES, Steam— 
Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 
Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 
McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co., 56 John St., 
New York. 
Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 


WHITE BRASS—See Brass, White. 


WHITE LEAD MACHINERY— 


J. B. & J. M. Cornell, 26th St. & 11th Ave., 
New York. 

Geo. V. Cresson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. Poole & Son Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WHITEWASH BRUSHES—See Brushes, 
Whitewash, Horse, &c. 


WICK, Candle— 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co, St. Louis, Mo. 


WICKETS, 
mental. 


RAILING—See Iron, Orna- 


WINCHES— 3 
Edson Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Jos. F. McCoy Co., 26 Warren St., 
York. 


New 


WINDING MACHINES— 
Fairmount Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WINDING MACHINES, BOBBIN—See 
Bobbin Winding Machines. 


WINDLASSES— 


Thos. Carlin’s Sons, Allegheny, 

Edson Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Jos. F. McCoy Co., 26 Warren St., 
York. 


Pa. 


New 


WIND MILL PUMPS, REGULATORS, 
TANKS—See Pumps, Regulators, 
Tanks. 


WIND MILLS—See Mills, Wind. 


WINDOW ANTI-RATTLERS, BRUSHES, 
&c.—See Anti-Rattlers, Brushes, &c. 


WINDOW CAPS—See Caps, Door and 


Window, Sheet Iron. 


WINDOW FIXTURES, Revolving— 
New Century Mfg. Co., 79 East 130th St., 
New York. 


WINDOW SCREEN FASTENERS, 
FRAMES—See Fasteners, Frames. 


WINDOW SCREENS—See Screens, Win- 
dow. 

WINDOWS, Fire Proof— 
Smith-Warren Co., East Cambridge, Mass. 
E. Van Noorden Co., Boston, Mass. 

WINDOW SPRING 
Window Spring. 


BOLTS—See Bolts, 
WINDOWS, Reversible— 
Phenix Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WINDOW STOP ADJUSTERS—See Ad- 
justers, Window Stop. 


WINDOW VENTILATING BOLTS—See 
Bolts, Window Ventilating. 


WINE PITCHER S—See Pitchers, Silwer 
Plated. 


WINSHURST ELECTRICAL MACHINES 
—See Electrical Machines, Static, 





WIRE, Aluminum— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, I] 
Pittsburgh Reduction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


WIRE, Awl— 


Kidd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., M 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa. 


WIRE, Baling— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Unicago, Ill 
Dillon-Griswold Wire Co., Sterling, Ul) 
Grand Crossing Tack Co., Grand Crossing 
Ill. 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE, Barb— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Dillon-Griswold Wire Sterling, Ill. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


cic 


WIRE 
dles, 


BASKET HANDLES—See Han- 
Basket, Wire. 


WIRE, Bicycle Spoke— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass. 
R. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., N. Y. 


WIRE, Bolt— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE, Bottling, Book Binder, &c.— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE, Brass and Copper— 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., 99 John St., 
New York. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Hendricks Bros., 45 Cliff St.,. New York 
U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., 121 
Worth St., New York. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Chicago, Il. 
Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michigan Wire Cloth Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Randolph-Clowes Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Arthur T. Rutter, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
United Metals Selling Co., 11 Broadway, 
Sew York. 
Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


WIRE, Brass Pinion— 


Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Boston Gear Works, Boston, Mass. 

Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WIRE, Broom and Brush— 
Summit Wire Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


WIRE BRUSHES—See Brushes, Wire. 


WIRE, Card— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
WIRE, Cast Steel— 
Kidd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa. 
Miller & Van Winkle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass. 
R. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., N. Y. 


Mc 


WIRE, Check Rower— 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago Ill. 


WIRE CHISELS, COILERS, 
Chisels, Coilers. &c. 


&c —See 


WIRE, Clock Spring— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
R. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., N. Y. 
WIRE CLOTH—See Cloth. 


WIRE CLOTH FLOORS, 
See Floors, Holders. 


HOLDERS— 


WIRE, Cord— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 


WIRE, Cotter— | 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, III. 


WIRE CUTTING MACHINES—See Cut- 
ting Machines, Wire. 
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WIRE, Dental— 


<idd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa. 


WIRE DRAW 
Benches, Wire. 


BENCHES—See Draw 


WIRE, Flat— 
\merican Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Miller & Van Winkle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass 
H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., N. Y. 


WIRE FLATTENING MILLS— 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Ct. 
Blake & Johnson, Waterbury, Ct 
WIRE, Florists’— 
\merican Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE FUSE—See Fase, Wire. 


WIRE, German Silver— 
Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


WIRE, Gimlet— 


Kidd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., Me- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa. 


WIRE GOODS, Bright— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, IL. 
Blake & Johnson, Waterbury, Ct. 
M. S. Brooks & Sons, Chester, Ct. 
Ek. Jenckes Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. IL. 
Ossawan Mills Co., Norwich, Ct. 
Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE GOODS, Mill— 
M. S. Brooks & Sons, Chester, Ct. 
kk. Jenckes Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. L 
Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE GOODS, to order— 
Blake & Johnson, Waterbury, Ct. 
Rk. C. Jenkinson & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Ek. Jenckes Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE, Heddle— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleveland, O. 
National Wire Corp., New Haven, Ct. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass 


WIRE, Iron and Steel, Market, Fence, 
Stone, &c.— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Dillon-Griswold Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 
Frost Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, O. 
Grand Crossing Tack Co., Grand Crossing, 

Til. 

Kilmer Mfg. (c., Chicago, Hl. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Chicago, Il. 
Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michigan Wire Cloth Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass 
National Wire Corp., New Haven, Ct. 
Geo. W. Prentiss & Co., Holyoke. Mass. 
Reading Screw Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Stewart Wire Co., Easton, Pa. 


Summit Wire Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Cc. E. & E. P. Townsend, New Brighton, "a 
Trenton Iron Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Rk. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., N. Y. 
Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Co. Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


WIRE KITCHEN ARTICLES —See 
Kitchen Articles, Wire. 


WIRE, Knurled— 

Kidd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., Me- 

Kee’s Rocks, Pa. 

WIRE, Brush and Caur- 
tain— 
National Wire Corp.. New Haven, Ct. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Rk. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., N. Y. 


Lock, Hat, 


WIRE, Mattress— 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Summit Wire Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


WIRE MILI PLANTS— 


Braddock Machine & Mfg. Co., Braddock, 
Pa. 

Garrett-Cromwel! Engineering Co., Cleve 
land, O. 
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Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Stanyan-Miller 
burgh, Pa. 

Hugh L. Thompson, Waterbury, Ct. 

Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga 
Falis, O 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Ct. 


Engineering Co., Pitts 


WIRE, Mauasic— 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, I! 
Trenton Iron Co., Trenton, N. J. 
R. H. Wolff & Co... Foot 116th St., N. Y. 


WIRE, Needle— 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hobson, Houghton & Co., 98 John St., 
New York. 

Jonas & Colver Continental 
101 Duane St., New York. 

Kidd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., Me 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa. 

R. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., 23 Cliff St., N. Y. 


Steel Works, 


WIRE NETTING 
Wire Netting. 


RACKS—See Racks, 


WIRE, Picture— 


National Wire Corp., 
Phosphor Bronze 
phia, Pa. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass 
Wire 


New Haven, Ct. 
Smelting Co., Philadel- 


See also Cord Picture 


WIRE, Pin— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Morgan Spring (o., Worcester, Mass 
National Wire Corp., New Haven, Ct 


WIRE, Reed— 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE, Rivet— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass. 
National Wire Corp., New Haven, Ct 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE 
Rod. 


ROD REELS—See Reels, Wire 


WIRE RODS—See Rods, Wire. 


WIRE, Rope— 


Carlin Machine & Allegheny, 
I’a. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

R. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St.. N. Y. 


See Rope, Wire. 


Supply Co., 


WIRE ROPE CLAMPS, CLIPS, &c.—See 
Clamps, Clips, &c. 


WIRE, Round, Tempered— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Miller & Van Winkle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
R. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., N. Y. 


WIRES, Bailing— 


Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
WIRE, Screw— 
Kidd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., Me- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE, Serew Driver— 
Kidd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa. 


WIRES, Electrical— 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, II. 

Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., 99 John St., 
New York. 

tridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hendricks Bros., 49 Cliff St., New York. 

U. 'T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., 121 
Worth St., New York. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., 
phia, Pa. 

Plume & Atwood Co., 29 Murray St., N. Y. 

Randolph-Clowes Co., Waterbury, Ct. 

Arthur T. Rutter, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Ct. 

United Metals Selling Co., 11 
New York. 


Philadel- 


Broadway, 
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Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass 


WIRE SHAPES TO ORDER— 


Clark & Cowles, Plainville, Ct. 

R. C. Jenkinson & Co., Newark, N. J 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Raymond Mfg. Co., Corry, Pa. 

E. H. Titehener & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Cc. T. Williamson Co., Newark, N. J. 


WIRE, Soft. 
Annealed— 


Coppered, Bright and 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass 
National Wire Corp., New Haven, Ct. 


WIRE, Special— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Kidd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., Me- 

Kee’s Rocks, Pa. 
Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass. 
National Wire Corp., New Haven, Ct. 
Phosphor Bronze Smelting Philadel- 
phia, Pa. P 
Geo. W. Prentiss & Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
R. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., 


Co., 


ee 
WIRE, Spooled— 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Co. 
New York. 
Malin & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Ossawan Mills Co., Norwich, Ct 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 
99 John St., 


WIRE, Spring— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleveland, O. 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass. 
National Wire Corp., New Haven, Ct 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRES, Tempered, Cast Steel— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleveland, O. 
Miller & Van Winkle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE STITCHING MACHINES— 
R. H. Brown & Co., New Haven, Ct. 


WIRE STRAIGHTENING AND CUT- 
TING MACHINES—See Straightening 
and Cutting Machines, Wire. 


WIRE, Strand, Guy, Galvanized— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, III. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louls, Mo. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE, Tack— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ll. 


WIRE, Tape Line— 
R. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., 


WIRE TRAYS, PAPER—See 
Wire, Paper. 

WIRE, Umbrella— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. Tll. 


National Wire Corp., New Haven, Ct. 
R. H. Wolff & Co., Foot 116th St., N. Y. 


WIRE, Watch— 
Kidd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., Me- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa. 
WIRE WEAVING— 
Afherican Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, III. 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS—See Guaras, 
Wire Window. 


WIRE, Wood Bit— 
Kidd Bros. & Burgher Steel Wire Co., Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa. 


WIRE WORK, to order— 


E. T. Barnum, Detroit, Mich. 

Blake & Johnson, Waterbury, Ct. 

Edward Darby & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forest City Steel & Iron Co., Cleveland, O. 
Howard & Morse, 45 Fulton St., New York. 
R. C. Jenkinson & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fred. J. Meyers Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O. 
Michigan Wire Cloth Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Scheeler’s Sons, Buffalo, N. Y 

Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


N. ¥ 
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WOOD ENGRAVING—See Engraving, 
Photo and Wood. 


WOODEN MALLETS, SCOOPS, SHOV- 
ELS—See Mallets, Scoops, Shovels. 


WOODEN SPECIALTIES— 
John Sommer’s Son, Newark, N. J. 


WOODEN WARE—See Ware, Wooden. 


WOOD FAUCETS, MEASURES, &c.—See 
Faucets, Measures, &c. 


WOOD SAWING MACHINES—See Saw- 
ing Machines, Wood. 


Woops, ELECTRIC — See Electric 
Woods. 


WOOD TURNERS’ TOOLS—See Tools, 
Wood Turners’. 


woond TURNINGS — See Tuarnings, 
Wood, to Order. 


WOOD WORKERS, Universal— 
Egan Co., Cincinnati, O. 


WOOD WORKING MACHINES— 


American Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

A. F. Bartlett & Co., Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 

Carlin Machinery & Supply Co., Allegheny, 
Pa. 

Cc. H. Cowdrey Machine Works, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Defiance Machine Co., Defiance, O. 

Egan Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Fox Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Niles Tool Works. Co., Hamilton, O. 

Paradox Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Pennsylvania Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Toomey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 

Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill. 

S. A. Woods Machine Co., So. Boston, 
Mass. 


WORK BENCHES—See Benches, Work. 


WORM GEARING— 
J. B. & J. M. Cornell, 26th St. & 1ith Ave., 
New York. 
Geo. V. Cresson Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert Poole & Son Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WRAPPING PAPER HOLDERS AND 
CUTTERS—See Holders and Cutters, 
Roll Paper. 


WRECKING MACHINERY, Railroad— 
Vulean Iron Works, Chicago, III. 


WRENCH ATTACHMENTS, Pipe— 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Star Mfg. Co., Carpentersville, Ill. 

L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass. 


WRENCH MACHINER Y— 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, .N. J. 


WRENCHES, Adjustable S.— 
Keystone Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WRENCHES, Adjustable S Pipe— 
Bemis & Ca}l Hdw. & Tool Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 
Keystone Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WRENCHES, Bicycle and, Pocket— 


Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Ct. 

Bridgeport Gun Implement Co.,._ 313 Broad- 
way, N. Y. ° 

Sam’! Hall’s Sons, 229-233 w. \10th S8t., 
New York. 

Hartford Hardware Co., Hartford, Ct 

C. E. Jennings Co., 101 Reade St., nH: Y. 

Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mas: * 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 27 Murray’ 8t-, 
New York. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Smith & Hemenway Co., 296 Broadwa'): 
New York. 

Springfield Drop Forging Co., Springfield’: 
Mass. % 
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Star Mfg. Co., Carpentersville, Ill. 
Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., New York. 
J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WRENCHES, Brace— 
Braunsdorf-Mueller Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


WRENCHES, Carriage— 


Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 

Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brigh- 
ton, Pa. 

Millers Falls Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y. 

Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., N. Y. 


WRENCHES, Chain— 


Trimont Mfg. Co., Roxbury, Mass. 
J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wm. W. Whitehead, Davenport, Ia. 


WRENCHES, Combination— 
Hartford Hardware Co., Hartford, Ct. 


WRENCHES, Drop Forged— 


Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Ct. 

R. H. Brown & Co., New Haven, Ct. 

Cincinnati Screw & Tap Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Samuel Harris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Indianapolis Drop Forging Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Keystone Drop Forge Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. G. Le Count, So. Norwalk, Ct. 

Rhode Island Tool Co., Providence, R. I. 

Transue & Williams Co., Alliance, O. 

W. W. Whitehead, Davenport, Ia. 

D. Wilcox Mfg. Co., Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WRENCHES, Malleable T— 
W. J. Clark Co., Salem, O. 


WRENCHES, Nipple— 
Bevin Bros. Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Ct. 
WRENCHES, Pipe— 


Armstrong Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Atlas Pipe Wrench Co., 121 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Barnes Tool Co., New Haven, Ct. 

Belden Machine Co., New Haven, Ct. 

Bemis & Call Hardware & Tool Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Ct. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hartford Hardware Co., Hartford, Ct. 

Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Kilborn & Bishop Co., New Haven, Ct. 

D. Saunders’ Sons, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., New York. 

Transue & Williams Co., Alliance, O. 

Trimont Mfg. Co., Roxbury, Mass. 

W. W. Whitehead, Davenport, Ia. 

J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WRENCHES, Screw (Mechanics’, Ag- 
ricultural, &e.)— 


Bemis & Call Hardware & Too) Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Ct. 

Coes Wrench Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 

Helwig Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Indianapolis Drop Forging Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 27 Murray St., 
New York. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Springfield Drop Forging Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Star Mfg. Co., Carpentersville, I1l. 

Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers St., New York. 

Transue & Williams Co., Alliance, 0. 


WRENCHES, Socket— 
Sam’! Harris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WRENCHES, Tap— 

Braunsdorf-Mueller Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Samuel Harris & Co., Chicago, III. 

Sawyer Tool Ca, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


WRENCHES, Tap and Reamer— 


Armstrong Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Ct. 

Butterfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt. 

S. W. Card Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Mass. 

J. M. Carpenter Tap & Die Co., Pawtucket, 
R. IL. 
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Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co, x 
Bedford, Mass. 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Ct. 

Springfield Machine Screw Co., Springtie 


o 


ass. 
Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, O. 
J. Stevens Arms & Too! Co., Chicopee Fa) 
Mass. 
Wells Bros. & Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Masi 
WRENCHES, Trap— | 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. y 


WRINGERS, Clothes— 
Bluffton Mfg. Co., Bluffton, Ind. 
North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
WRINGERS, Mop and Buckets, Com. 
bined— 


Eagle Cooperage Works, Circleville, 0 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co., Indianapo|; 
Ind. : 
WRIST PIN TURNING MACHINES— 
Pedrick & Ayer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WROUGHT IRON GOODS, HOOKS, 87, 
PLES, &c.— 


McKinney Mfg. Co., Allegheny, Pa. 

Ney Mfg. Co., Canton, O 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 

W. & J. Tiebout, 118 Chambers St., N. 

Wheeling Hinge Co., Wheeling, W. Va 

Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass. 
WROUGHT IRON SPECIALTIES— 

Wheeling Hinge Co., Wheeling, W. Va 


WROUGHT STEEL BUTTS, SINKS, & 
—See Sinks, Butts, &c. 


WROUGHT WASHERS—See Washer 
Wrought. 


YACHT HARDWARE— 
W. & J. Tiebout, 118 Chambers St., N. 


YACHTS, Kerosene Engine— 
Daimler Mfg. Co., Long Island City, N. Y 


YARD MEASURE, Steel— 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Hartford, Ct. 





YARNS, Spun and Tarred— 
Waterbury Rope Co., 69 South St., N. | 


YELLOW METAL NAILS—See Sheath. 
ing Nails, &c., Yellow Metal. 


YOKES, Automatic, Spring, Wagon— 
Automatic Yoke Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


YOKES, Neck, Trimmed— 


Covert’s Saddlery Works Farmer, N. Y. 

Imperial Bit & Snap Co., Racine, Wis. 

Walter W. Woodruff & Sons Co., Moun! 
Carmel, Ct. 


YOKES, Ox— 
Automatic Yoke Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa Farming Too] Co., Fort Madison, Ia 
YOKES, Wagon— 
Automatic Yoke Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ZINC BATTERY PLATES—See Battery 
Plates, Rolled Zinc. 
ZINC FOR LECLANCHE BATTERIES— 
Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, 
Ill. 
W. R. Ostrander & Co., 22 Dey St., N. Y 
ZINC IN O1L— 
Wm. Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 


ZINC PLATES— 
E. Phillips & Sons, So. Hanover, Mass. 


ZINC, Sheet— 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 
Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, 
Ill. 
Merchant & Co., Philade!phia, Pa. 


ZINC TACKS, TUBING—See Tacks, 
‘Tubing. 














